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THE CAtCUTTA' REVIEW 

JULY, 1927 


SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

We have met together to-day, to tribute to the 

memory of one of tlie greatest stars of Bengal. We read of 
mortals who receive gifts from the gods at their birth but in th^ 
‘case of the late Sir Asutosh, Mother Bengal opened her treasury 
and gave to him her best. She gave to his brains the fertility of 
her own soil, to his soul the ardour of her noon-day suiii, to his 
heart the gentleness of her soft southern breeze, and to his 
mind the loftiness and calm strength of the great Himalayas. 
And as he grew up we ctin imttgine the mind of Sir Asutosh 
acquiring its vast expansiveness, its power to dream, its clarity 
from the subtle influence of the illimital)le plains of Bengal 
dreaming in the noon-day hush or sti’etching forth each object 
distinctly outlined by the clear pure rays of the moon. His 
nature showed the same luxury of growtlj as the soil of Bengal, 
and if a few rank and wanton weeds crept in, it was only the 
excess of a too generous nature and perhaps it is these very 
weeds that made him so lovable and human and endeared him 
to many. 

Thus from the very beginning Bengal marked him out as 
her own, and is it not because he was so truly a Bengali that 
hit# n^ame evokes an answering echo in every Bengali heart ? I 
do not, liowever, indicate that Sir Asutosh was less of an fndiaii 
and a cosmopolitan because he was so truly a Bengali. On the 
contrary he was a better representative^ of both the former 
because he was , so good a • representative of the latter and Tio 
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the end of his ^ays Sir Asntosh laboured in the cause of the 
mother who ha<^iven him so much. It is true Sir Asutosh’s 
way of serving her was not the common|way, Sir Asutosh would 
not have been Sir Asutosh if it had^een so — but it was none 
the less effective, for who can deny ^at he was one of the^ 
great forces of Bengal of the present day, and will not his 
name go down to history as one of our great nation builders. 

There has been much speculation of what would have 
happened had Sir Asutosh with his great force of character, his 
executive ability, his constructive genius and political acumen 
led Bengal in its fight for national freedom. Perhaps he would 
have been more pd^ular had he done so. But when a man of 


his clarity of vision and dauntless courage, deliberately chooses 
.vtiother sphere for his activities, he does not do so unless he* 
considers the object worthy of his effort. We are too apt to 
condemn those who keep aloof from the whirlpool of politics as 
selfish and uiipatriotic. There are many who would even 
have our poet Rabindranath v/ear a loincloth and enter the 
political arciva, not seeing that ii would be just as mad to try 
andhtuness a. beautiful suiging bird to the plough. A subject 
race is hound to be poliljcs-ridden, but cveiv a subject race 
cannot live by politics alone — nay, political nationalism is bound 


to suffer if thespinUiiP and cultural background is neglected. 
And Sir Asutosh was (as Rabindranath is in a difl'erent way) 
a moulder of this spiritual background, an exponent of, and a 
combatant in, the cause of cultural nationalism, ffust as 
Rabindranath, the wizard poet of Bengal, with his magic wand 
ot words and tunes, is fosging a golden chain of poesy and 
song which is binding us ever closer to our dear motherland, 
so Sir Asutosh with his iron will, his great courage, stood 
stemming the tide of Westernisation and narrow officialdi^ 
in our^ bnivers ty where the mental background of the yo';^!! 
of Bfingal 18 fashioned, and broadened its .foundations to include 
almost the whole of our middle-class population. It was Sir 
Asutosh s aim to popularise education by offering higher 
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education as a bait to an increasingly larger number of students. 
Whether this did indeed lower the standard of I-niversity 
education is a point hotly debated. My own personal opinion 
is that the whole educational tradition was so bad that increas- 
ing the number of paasps was immaterial. Education from 
the very start has in our country been prostituted to clerk- 
manufacturing purposes, and^ unless the attitude of both 
the educational authorities and the public changes it will 
be impossible to improve the standard of higher education. 
The number of failures Jn the Madras University is phenomenal 
but are the applicants for the clerical and legal professions any 
less, or is there any difference in the cfhltural level of a Madras 
and Bengal graduate ? Again the number of failures in British 
.Universities is exceedingly small and the percentage of people 
getting higher education in America. exceedingly high, yet the 
cultural level in both countries is maintained. Thus we see that 
the arguments of Sir Asutosh’s opponents are not very deep. 

Tn Sir Asutosh Bengal got the rare combination of a 
dreamer and a man of action.* Nature must indeed have been 
in a happy mood when she formed him, for she seems to take a 
curious delight in making the Don Quixotes of this world tilt 
against windmills and the Sancho Panzas blunder through the 
Avorld without once so much as viewing the ideal. But Sir 
Asutosh could dream his dreams and yet cope with all the diffi- 
culties of giving practical shape to his dreams. Rai Bahadur 
Dinesh Chandra Sen tells us, how though it was one of his most 
cherished desires, he would not hear of introducing Bengali for 
the M.A. till he had first encourage scientific research on the 
subject, which had resulted in histories of the language and 
literature, philological works, etc. 

A great mind invests all it touches with something of its 
own graatness. It was Sir Asutosh’s forceful mind and ardent 
nationalism which made University politics a great national iwsue. 
When his mighty Voice gave utterance to his great speech eJiding 
with the famous dictum, “Freedom First, Freedom Second, 
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Freedom always,” was ngt Bengal thrilled to the core ? The 
retention! of th\ Post-Graduate classes, their freedom from 
bureaucratic control, became a point of J national honour, which 
had to be defended at all costs. Again if it is the national leaders 
who first gave Bengali a fitatus quo ^ in public life, if it i3_ 
Rabindranath who gave it a status quo in the literature of the 
W'orld, it is Sir Asutosh and Sir Asutosh alone to whom belongs 
the honour of giving it a status quo in the academic w'orld. 

Tf theui we ask why it was that Sir Asiitosh’s nationalism was 
bounded by the finiversity, the answ'er is tliat it was his sincere 
belief that if Freedom was to be won the* movement must start 
and be guided by the ii»te4!ectuals of the country. It was only 
in the. Universities that this training could be given. The Univer- 
sity must, therefore, become a national institution free from the 
iron grip of the bureaucracy. That he was not far wrong the** 
history both of the French and the Russian revolutions show's us. 
It was in the Universities of Hiissia that Bolsluwism w;is first 
dniamed of and it was Russian .'^indents and not scj’is who were 
the first martyrs. 

It would need a lug volume !o sum n]» all the gilts and 
accomplishments of so richly ejulowed a nature. 1 shall, there- 
fore, end with a quotation from Rabiudraaiaih who in his usual 
manner touches th- :cry mainspring of Sir Asutosh’s accom- 
plishments : 

Asutosh touched «thc Calcutta University with the magic 
wand of his creative will in order to transform it into a living 
organism, belonging to the life of the Bengali people. This was 
his gift to his country, but it is a gift of endeavour, of Tapasya, 
which will reach its fulfilment only if we know how' to -accept 
it.” 

I appeal to the youth of Bengal for whose uplift Sir Asutosh 
spent his best energies, whom he loved witli all the strength of 
his ^rdat heart, to live up to his high ideal of them. If we 
would indeed pay tribute to his memory let us^orm our character 
and work with single-handQd concentration for the uplift of our 
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country, each in our humble sphere. Sir Asutosh has shown us 
that political nationalism is not enough. If Bengal is to be 
free, if India is to be freb, nationalism must invade every nook 
and cranny of our life. Whatever w/j do, whatever we' think, 
whatever we feel, the national urge must be behind it, and above 
all, let us cast off all obsecpiiousness and fear, and w'alk with head 
erect to our goal. Remember Sir Asutosh ’s appeal to the 
Senators had a nation-wide appeal. With him I say to you — 
Forget the Government of Bengal, Forget the Government of 
India, Do your duty as children of India — Freedom First, 
Freedom Second, Freedom Always.^ 

Latika Bash 


^ Read at tlie Calcutta University Institute, May 25, 1927. 
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In Egypt's golden sands sleep comitless lovers, 
Whose hearts are urns where human love reposes ; 
But when two love as we, it heart uncloses 
And springs to life anew in living roses, 

And’frees the spirit that above them hovers. 


•Invocation to Old Eoytt. 

Thee I invoke, Oh Egypt ! 

Fadeless, etermal bride of Father Nile, 

Whose secrets lie beneath the subtle smile 
Of the great Sphinx, that symbolizes thee. 

Thy crouchant, hidden strength, th}' full breast fre 
Upheld to all who go to thee in need, 

Upon thy ancient wisdom there to feed. 

Beneath the moon thy ghostly pageant!^ glide ; 

The Bedouins, who pliantom horses ride ; 

The caravans, itn camels’ swinging stride ; 

The laughter of the dusky Arab bride ; 

The sweep of strings, the tom-toms’ ceaseless beat. 
The cries of life and dance of rhythmic feet : 

The mighty hosts of kings, and lovers dead ; 

The march of stars by veiled Isis led ; 

The dark hours filled with sleep and mystery 

All, all are open secrets unto thee ! 

Oh, lean, brown mother of the Orient, 

I seek thee ’neath thy blue, high-vaulted tent— 
.Thee, I invoke, Oh Egypt ! 
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The Caravan. 

f 

Across the desert’s yellow dunes,. 

Ini clouds of dust, transmuted into gold. 

The caravan slow wends its way. 

Toward where the sun-set spread its flaming fold. 
The camel bells, the creakiAg loads. 

The sing-song cries of drivers, tired and spent. 

The neigh of horses, bark of dogs, 

That vasty space of silence rent. 

Then camp was struck, and black t'ents spread 
With magic swiftness in the ambient air. 

The tethered stock glad nosed their food. 

While clearly rang the Moslem call to prayer. 

In camp-fire’s glow, against the night. 

There camp the twang of string and tom-tom’s beat ; 
And slender Arab girl away — 

With waving arms, and lithe and twinkling feet. 
Then, like a sword from scabbard drawn, 

Her lover leapt from out the fringing shade, 

While ini delight the watchers gazed 
Upon the rhythmic picture that they made. 

Across her worn and wrinkled face 
Tlie Desert drew a grey and purple veil, 

Through which she looked as Isis fair. 

As came the moon with spread and silvered sail. 

Then peace and quiet, and the stars — 

That seemed white flowers from Night’s hands to fall 

The Desert’s brooding spirit stooped 

With gift of dreams, — and Allah watched o’er all. 
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Love Songs of Egypt 

[Scene , — Moonlight on the banka of the Nile. Time. — When the gocla held sway. 
Characters , — A man and a woman {lovers.)] 

He Situjs : 

Flower o’ the Scented Dusk. 

Flower o’ the scentedi dusk. 

Oh, unbound hair, night-strewn with sens’ous rauski 
Oh, jasmine hands and henna-tinted feet, 

Thou art so wonderful, thou art so sweet ! 

Flower o’ the'scenfed dusk. 

Afar the ibis call.s unto his mate 

Where flows the sacred Nile, as old as Pate, 

And lotus-1 iiies fold their cups to dream 
Upon the breast of the soft crooning stream. 

I am a harp, low-lying at thy feet — 

Oh, pluck my cords and call forth music, Sweet ! 

I’ll sing, and all my rhapsody shall be 
Vibrant with love and ecstasy of thee ! 

I’ll sing thine eyes of lapis lazuli. 

I’ll sing thy lips, that men might kiss then die, 

I’ll sing thy breast, like hills of lilies sweet, , 

I’ll sing th^ hands and henna-tinted feet. 

Thy unbound hair, night-strewn with sen’sous musk, 
I’ll sing thy soul. Flower o’ the scented dus'k. 

Flower o’ the scented dusk ! 


She sings. 


So still the Night. 


So still the night, only afar 
An ancient, high-priest crocodile. 
Beneath his own propitious star, * 
Prays to his god, great father Nile 
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So still, we hear the river crobn 
To dreaming hljes on its breast : 

And ’neath the white enchantjfess Moon, 
All nature seems to sink to rest. 

Now is the hour when gods are near : 

The silver fringe of Isis’ veils 
Makes music that our. senses hear 
As o’er the earth it softly trails. 

So still the nigJit — I hear thy heart 
Beat out in rhythm all its plea^; 

Mine own seems but the muted part 
That soft responds to love and thee ! 

Thou art my harp? I’ll pluck thy strings 
And draw forth melody divine, 

While vibrant all my being sings 
In answer clear, Oh, Heart of mine ! 

He Sings. 

Love Me, else I’ll die. 

My heart has lighted a white flame 
Upon its sacred inner-shrine — 

Ah, love of mine, sweet love of mine — 

And there inscribed is thy dear name ; 

Thou art divine, all, all divine ! 

Thy brow is like a flower in bloom, 

. Thine eyes are sparkles of goldT wine 
Pressed from god Horus’ sacred vine. 

My soul is steeped in thy perfume. 

Ah, love of mine, sweet love of mine 1 

• 

All swooning at thy sandalled feet 
Like shattered rose my senses lie. 

Responsive to thy faintest sigh/ 

2 
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The breath of thy red Ups is sweet — 

Ah, love me, love me, else I’ll die ! 

t 

Beloved, thou didst dawn on me 
Like Isis, shining o’er the sky. 

Enwrapped in charms and mystery : 

Stripped bare is all my soul to thee — 

Ah, love me, love me, 'else I’ll die ! 

She Sings. 

Thou art the Sun 
0 

Thou art the Sun arreen on my life ! 

As on the placid stream my heart-bud lay, 

Sleeping, dreaming, awaiting thy bright ray. 

Thou, thou didst wake me with thy burning kiss. 
Transmuting dreams into radiant bliss : 

Thou art Osiris, shining o’er my life ! 

'Fhou art the Moon arise;i in my sky, 

Serenely shining through the darkened night. 

Tinging the earth with beauty by thy light. 

Thou, thou, thou, art both Sun and Moon to me. 

To thrill my soul with wond(‘i-ous ecstasy. 

Osiris thou, and Isis both in one. 

All hail to the Moon ! All hail to the Sun I 

f 

/ 

Teresa STRickLANi 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN BENGAL 
DURING THE LATTER HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The cry “ Back to the Village” is expected to be much 
•accentuated during the regime of the present Viceroy who prides 
himself as an agriculturist and whose declared policy has been 
to improve agriculture tn India for which purpose he has 
already taken a practical step by tlie inauguration of the 
Linlithgo Commission. 

In its origin in Bengal the cry was sponsored by a section 
of the Bengalee publicists who, in season and out of season,, 
dinned into the ears of their readers Ihe sin of deserting their 
villages and the romance of the golden days of the village life 
^of their forefathers. Recently Mr. G. S. Datta, I.C.S., has 
become the official exponent - of the cry, the Swarajists have 
made it as one of the main planks of their political platform ; 
and Captain Petavel of the “unemployment” fame has given 
his dictum that “ Back to the Village ” is the only panacea 
of all economic evils to the Bhadraloks of the presidency. 

But any actual effort towards village-reconstruction in 
Bengal must be preceded by a diagnostic^ study of the cause 
of its decline as well as its present-day problems. 

It is needless to say that the problems of rural Bengal are 
definite enough — Sanitation, Education and Economic Welfare ; 
and that they are not much different from those of the other 
part'S of India, except perhaps in one respect, that of sanitation. 

The Presidency itself by nature was never so healthy as 
many other parts of India. Marshy, water-logged, damp and 
jungly Bengal has ever been a cause of enervation and disease 
to its inhabitants who were, even in their earlier and healthier 
days, regarded as timid and weak by their brethren of 
iniiia tinfl w;hn wprft surelv Smaller in stature and 
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less sturdy in physi cal i, capacity in comparison with the up- 
country Hindustanis or the southern Bargis. 

But nature always knows its own defect and keeps ready- 
cures at hand, and the, annual wash — the inevitable flood — ^ 
removing the dirt of the year and checking the miasma of the 
clogged water, prevented the possible outbreaks of diseases in 
the depressed areas, and was a veritable boon as an envigora- 
ting manure-tonic to the land relentlessly subjected to the 
production of crops of various kinds for providing the material* 
necessities of one of the most densely^ populated tracts in the 
world (940 per mile) . The high lands, such as in parts of 
Burdwan and Bankura*, naturally healthier than the depressed 
areas subject to annual flood, were indirectly benefited from 
the effects of the flood over their sister-areas, by being kept 
free from the present-day ^contamination of the diseased people 
in those unfortunate neighbouring places. 

But man’s ambition wetit counter to nature’s beneficence 
and during the latter half of the nineteenth centnry railway ’ 
lines were opened to facilitate distant trade and communication, 
bunds were erected to preserve them from the havocs of the 
seasonal flood, a net- work of metalled and unmetalled roads 
was interwoven for the amenities of the village life and the 
development of the rural economy, and canals were dug, for the 
irrigation to help agriculture. All these were undertaken with 
the most praiseworthy motive, social utility and national pros- 
perity, but unfortunately in their legitimate eagerness and 
enthusiasm to carry out the planned programme and policy 
in the cause of public utility services, the innocently inex- 
perienced administrators of the period did not and perhaps 
could not provide for necessary safeguards against the evils that 
were inseparable from their programme for progress ; and thus 
thwarted nature was not propitiated by any suitable offerings. 
The consequence immediately was the deadly plague of mala- 
ria, and ever after, the decline of the Bengal villages in her- 
human as well as land factor, the enervation of the local people. 
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the continuous emigration) of the w^ll- to-do classes, and the 
gradual loss of fertility to the soil. 

Nature, thus enraged, still Qontinues in her ruthless 
vengeance over her sinning victims, and is expected to continue 
till propitiated by suitable sacrifices, or till the Bengal villages 
become another Surdarbans. 

The local people every whtyre welcomed the programme ; and 
regarded the notorious bund of the Damodar (from the point of 
view of the sanitation of the localities) as a veritable boon from 
the Company saving them from the annual inroads of the flood 
which caused them insufferable distress and immense loss of 
wealth. The embankment protected ftie people of a vast area in 
their life and property ; and they acknowledged with grateful 
hearts that no longer their paddy in the granary, fish in the tank 
and mud wall in the compound were liable to annual destruction. 
Tt is true that the protection of the newly laid railway line was 
a very strong motive for taking care of this guard on the 
Damodar, but it cannot be denied that there was an earlier 
and more human motive, that is, the protection of the people 
in that quarter from the dire effects, on their life and property, 
of the flood which beside causing annual distress and loss, 
occasionally assumed an extremely terrible and ruinous aspect. 
That of 1823 (1230 B. S.) was still remembered in the eariy 
years of the 20th century by some old and personally stricken 
villagers, and its description can still bb read with thrilling 
interest in the records of the Government ; and the last of the 
floods in this part of the Presidency, that of 1844, was not the 
least troublesome. 

' There was no more flood, thanks to that extraordinary 
and awe-inspiring people, the queen’s officials, there was un- 
expected facility for communication, thanks to British ingenuity, 
thought the elated people of the Burdwan Division, at that 
golden age of the village when in respect of population, wealth 
or honour, part of' this area, notably the newly organised Hughli 
district, became the cynosure of all eyes in Bengal. Indeed ^t 
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that time the people of this prosperous tract could boast of 
much, and many of the names that havj? shed lusture on the 
annals of Bengal — Eaja Earn Mohan Eay, Iswar Chandra 
Yidyasagar, Dwarkanath Mitter, Bhudeb Chandra Mukherjee, 
belonged to the district, and most of them including the im- 
mortal Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the author of the Indian 
marseillaise were the students .of the Hughli College. The 
railway lines, to protect which the embankment was specially 
cared for, made it possible for many of the employees in the 
Calcutta firms to pay monthly or even .weekly visits to their 
families while the earlier^ generation of clerks had to remain 
uncomfortably separated from their families almost the whole 
year, with the consolation of the Puja holiday visits. Calcutta 
which was then a city of gold for the Bhadrolokas came to be 
near at home to many and the district headquarters which 
were to be frequently resorted to for securing the “Queen’s 
Justice’’ became easy of reach. Thus the bund and the rail- 
ways were not only agents of ecpnomic welfare but also of 
social amenities in the rural life of the areas. Under the 
circumstances it is not strange that the value of landed 
property, everywhere in the railway zone or the bund-protected 
area, began to rise by leaps and bounds. It is no wonder that the 
simple village folk could not foresee their dire future from these 
sources of their immediate happiness and prosperity, and surely 
there was a sense in tbe appreciation by the public, of 'the 
newly introduced measures which were immediately ‘followed 
by increase of population, prosperity and comfort in the rural 
areas. * 

But this elation of the simple village folk and their unique 
prosperity did not last long ; and nature, fettered hands and 
feet by embankments and railways and raised metalled and 
mud rgads, began her terrible retribution. Within 25 }^ars of 
the opening of the railway lines the unprecedented prosperity 
of the land traversed by them was gone, decline began in the 
flourishing villages, iftid the desertion of them became a rule for 
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their well-to-do people. The nature and extent of this decline 
may be illustrated from the following census of two of the 
typical villages in the tract : 


Village. 

Population 
before fever. 1860y 

Ajter fever, 
1870 

At present. 

r. Dwarbasini 

2,743 

784 

850 

2. Dhaniakhali 

1,112 

415 

285 

The tide 

of decline and desertion 

continues up 

to date ; 

and whoever 

can afford to live in town, 

is forsaking his village 


home ; and those of their unfortunate brethren who have no other 
alternative than to stick to their life 'in the village, are rapidly 
becoming a dying race. The census report is an eloquent proof 
of the decline of the population in parts of rural Bengal, but it 
is not eloquent enough regarding the extinction of the indi- 
genous Bengalee people, as the population is being maintained by 
the Santals and other immigrants from the neighbouring tracts. 

The above dismal picture is fortunately not true in toto 
for the whole of Bengal or * for all the Bengalees, but it is 
typical for the malarious zone and it may reasonably be appre- 
hended that with the spread of malaria which is rapidly con- 
quering healthy places like Birbhoom and Bankura in West 
Bengal and like Barisal and Faridpur in East Bengal, the 
horrible history of the deserted villages of West Bengal will 
be repeated everywhere within a quarter of a century. 

This is the history of a part of Bengal during the last 
tri -quarter century during which period she has been, losing 
progressively in population and labour power, and in productivity 
of land . This is the etiology of the decline of the Bengal village, 
of the disappearance of her man-power, of the liackwardness in 
industrial life, and of the fell disease which has become a 
constapt accompaniment of her village life. This should partly 
explain why her finest people, the Bliadraloks, have had 'to leave 
the comfortable rural homes of their. ancestors for the dingy and 
overcrowded city-bustees. 
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Much can be gathered about the amenities of life in rural 
Bengal in its prosperous days from the pens of poets and songs 

c 

of rustics ; and that felicitous brightness of the past becomes 
more vivid by contrast with the painful darkness of the present 
and the hopeless gloom of the future, as are now depicted by 
literary geniuses or sung by village swans in the tune of doleful 
dirge. 

The Bengal village of yore was a happy home with plenty 
of food, vigorous health, sincere social amenities and inviting 
enjoyments . of life ; and throughout the whole year of his 
business life the homesick sojourner in Calcutta longed with 
eager expectation* for the advent of the Puja days when 
he would be again in his elements in the village in the 
blissful company of his family. As much as possible of what 
he earned in the city he tried to save to be spent or invested in 
the village for comfort, display or future provision. Thus 
tanks were excavated, gardens were laid,j»alaces and temples were 
built ; Pujas and ceremonies were performed thirteen times in 
twelve months, as they say, and people were fed in lavish style ; 
localised industries rose to the pride of perfection; the supply of 
capital was ready to co-operate with labour in agriculture; and 
land was scrupulously cared for and covetously longed for as the 
excellent receptacle of all incomes earned in the city, either with 
reference to fertility or property. The annual Puja exodus to 
the village as sung by Iswar Gupta gives a thrilling picture 
of the mind of the holiday pilgrims and incidentally describes 
the enjoyments of the village life. The path was long but the 
heart was strong, and difficulty of the communication was 
annihilated by t^e eagerness of the desire to be amongst one’s 
own. Calcutta was decried and the village was extolled, and not 
a single discordant tune in the praise of the city of palaces marred 
the harrnony of admiring songs to the village in the whole' of 
the literature of the period. Thus when by the opening out of 
the first railway lines in Bengal, from Howrah to Raneegunge, 
the.oommunication to the villages became easy, the Bhadraloks 
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of tlie village blessed the days and the (Queen’s Government for 
it, then little knowing that the seeds of destruction of their 
village enjoyments were lying in what apparently was a means 
of increasing them. 

The first part of the nineteenith century up to the opening 
of the railway lines may be regarded as the golden age of the 
villages of Bengal which continued for a few years more, when 
attention and wealth were bestowed upon rural areas by the 
officials as well as the public. The zamindars sought to 
distinguish themselves by opening out new roads and founding 
schools and dispensaries, and the officials encouraged them by 
the impetus of distinction and titles; and the origin 
of most of the village roads and village schools may be 
graced to the period. The germs of the roadcess and the local 
self-government in the rural Bengal ^yere voluntarily sown in 
this period in 1830 (some 50 years before the realisation of the 
scheme for local self-government and actual imposition of the 
r^ess), by the members of the Dhaniakhali Road Committee in 
':he Hughli district, who with wnvict-labour freely allowed by 
jhc Government, were engaged in constructing the Hughli- 
Bhastara Road, the want of which, according to a high official, 
"through (such) a thickly populated and fertile country had 
long been felt,’’ which now wears the appearance of a deserted 
and declining area. 

The next generation of poets and litterateurs, however, began 
jO see the effects of the new order of things about the villages 
and little analysing the causes of the desertion of the village 
)-y the finest of her sons, began to put all blame upon those 
levoted' heads Avho naturally forsook theiir village homes for 
nore reasons than one. The literature of the period is prolific 
'n satires and comical writings criticising the English-educated 
Bengaleew gentlemen who were regarded by their elders to be 
Dervcrse enough to prefer secluded and crowded town life to the 
liry and social village life. These elders regarded it to be the 
3ro\^ing immodesty for the husband to take the wife, thy 

3 
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daughter-in-law of the family, — away from its bosom to the 
distant residence of his business life. 

I 

The elders imstimctively felt that this revolution in the 
domesti* system was a calamity to the family as well as the 
village, but their prejudiced eyes were blind to the fact that it ' 
was natural and inevitable under the new order of things. 

But the taunts of the eldej-s, the humours of the village 
wits and the satires of the Bengalee literature all alike fell 
before the tide of the western culture, new-born individualism, 
the changed circumstances of society and economic necessities. 
The duty to the joint family paled before the duty to one’s own 
family for which' the sense of responsibility developed in a new 
light along with the development of the idea of a new and higher 
standard of living and comfort. The patriotic instincts ceased 
to be parochial and began to be national; and the village was no^ 
longer the compass of ambition, distinction and service but the 
whole country, and it was regarded as much meritorious if not 
more, for a successful Bengalee gentleman to subscribe to the 
newly started national fund as to re-excavate a tank in his own 
village. The time-honoured practice of looking at the mother 
as the head of the inner world of the household slowly but 
steadily gave way to the Western idea that the wife was the 
mistress of her husband’s house. The econornijc conditions so 
changed that the erstwhile joint families could not but become 
joint-messes or a sort of co-operative organisations with a great 
deal of individuality. The idea that the Calcutta streets are 
strewn with money only to be collected by an enterprising village 
young mani, was strengthened by the hoards brought from 
that golden field after each sojourn of not only of an English- 
knowing gentleman but also of those who entered there into 
a grocer’s business or barber’s profession or in any other 
work like that; and a silent revolution in the economic orga- 
nisation of the village society began to eat into the very 
vitality of the joint family system. No longer the contributions, 
to the family fund from the different earners — those who 
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remained at home to look after the cultivation of the family 
farm or to conduct the established banking business of the family 
and those who went to town to earn money in service, were 
equal. The Calcutta Babu’s earning? at least in cash, was much 
greater than that of his brother at home, and the idea of 
good living of the former as well as his tendency to individua- 
lism through his coming into contact with the westernised 
people in the city, was much different from that of the latter. 
The petty jealousies coming out from the natural rural economic 
consideration of unequal incomes gradually began to overshadow 
the sunny and peaceful atmosphere of the family life of the 
Bhadraloks in the villages. The evil appeared first in the 
insidious shape of reserved saving of a part of the earning of 
the Calcutta Babu, concealed from the family head, but soon 
after the delicate feeling was overeome and it was openly 
avowed that he would be glad to make only a fixed contribution 
to the family fund irrespective of the consideration of his 
increasing income. So long, as the wife and children of the 
jown-worker remained under his paternal roof in the village, the 
contribution continued on a rather liberal scale but afterwards 
in accordance with the calculated expenditure on the people 
oarticularly his own. But the day came very soon when the 
wife, and of course along with her the children, was taken 
away to the town residence in consonance with the newly 
developed idea of home comfort and conjugal duty ; and along 
with her Lakshmi (the goddess of wealth) was gone, and the 
Sree (grace) of the village was lost, and the contribution to the 
'amily. fund by her husband begamto dwindle till it came to 
mere occasional mites or ceremonial presents instead of a 
regular and dutiful instalment. Thus the joint family of the 
3hadrolokas began to decline during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century ; and by this process the rural areas were /.horn 
jf the flower of that intelligentsia who have ever been the pride 
Df Bengal and the source of its prosperity. Rural Bengal thus 
jecame solely the field for those who were less enterprising and 
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able, less ini touch witH the western civilisation which was 
doing splendid works in all the diverse departments in social 
life in the city, and less fit to assimilate the new ideas and 
practices without recourse to which no progress was possible 
in the nineteenth century. It is no wonder that the Bengal 
village began to decline like a pool of stagnant water filled with 
germs of disease and decay. 

But the disruption of the joint family was not the only 
social cause for the decay of the village. 

The land ceased to be the property of the villager, were he 
an actual cultivator or a capitalistic farmer supervising the 
cultivation of hiis own farm. The economic effects of this was 
the loss to the village of a growing source of income. No parts 
of the surplus produce of the land would benefit the village but 
go away for the uses of the absentee landlord ; and as the surplus 
went on increasing with the development of communication, the 
landlord’s rent-roll inflated, and progress in the social environ- 
ment of Bengal meant increasing exploitation to the Bengal 
villages. But in its social effect the new land system was 
altogether disastrous. The revolutionary enactment of 1793, 
which deprived him of his immemorial right in his land, 
a rude shock to the helpless villager at the moment, began 
to develop as a veritable source of harassment and humilia- 
tion to the village gentleman. The haptams and the panchams 
with the warrants of distraints and distresses, began to 
make life intolerable for those who had been imbhed with 
the idea of family pride and domineering dignity of 
leader's over the common folk for how many generations 
who knows. The Baniadi families of the village — the 
Brahmins, the Baidyas and the Kayesthas generally — had their 
peculiar pride and time-produced susceptibilities which began 
to receive rude shocks at the hands of the unscrupulous Agents of 
the new zemindars whose forefathers mostly were but landless 
money-lenders or service-holders by profession in the towns ; 
and tbp. well-known ctv was raised “Don’t live in the 
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territory of a zemkidar.” Thus the family-pride as well as 
the immemorial leadership of the village-Bhadraloks received 
frequent rude shocks at the hands of the local agents of the 
newly created landlords — the gomasthas and the naibs who 
■were very often of low or unknown origin, foreigner to the 
villages they came t(> work in, and unsympathetic to the tradi- 
tions of respectable families in the villages. The administrative 
history of the period and the old records of the criminal as well 
as the civil courts if unearthed would surely show the distress 
and humiliation of the village Bhadralokas of the period. One 
couplet of poet Hem Chandra (the district of Hughli trembles 
before the might — C&eil Wltk ”) is expressive enough and 
the tale of (lovinda Samanta by Rev. Lai Behari De has become 
a classic in Bengal. But nothing can be more eloquent than 
the unwritten tales of distress and humiliation and loss of 
iong enjoyed family lands through the rising patnidars and the 
crimes committed during the struggle. A new order of things 
came over the simple and , peaceful life in the village. No 
longer there the oldest respectable man in the village was the 
Patriari hal leader but the Patwar — the zemindar’s agent — took 
his place. His chicanery and his master’s tyranny began to 
eat into the vitals of the time-honoured village organisation. 
No longer the village was the self-contained unit, no longer 
were its affairs to be managed by the wisdom of its own pancha- 
yat and the sympathetic arbitration of its respected elder^, — 
the Mandals and the Pradhans — but the zemindar’s agent must 
’oe approached and his decision must b<' accepted under the 
autocratic sanction of the zemindar »through his law agents and 
lathials. (Gf. Toynby regarding the Regulation V of 1812 for 
registering the Nugdis of the zemindars, also regarding the 
organisation of the village Police and its complete subordination 
io the :?emindars.) Everywhere the intellectuals did no! give 
op their rights and interests, enjoyment and prestige wiihoiit 
struggle. The struggle was long, bitter and fierce and its 
iistory contains occasional triumphs' of the villager, but mostly 
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pathetic tales of his rftin aiwl ultimate meek submission to 
the new order of things in the ruraj areas, where the rule 
passed from the villagers themselves to the zemindar’s agent, 
that is, the local democracy was supplanted by a far-away 
autocracy. Under such circumstances the self-respecting and 
capable section of the village Bhadralokas who could earn 
income for themselves and had .not to depend upon the paternal 
farm in the village for the maintenance of their families began 
to forsake the rural areas to live the free life of towns where the 
Queen’s justice prevailed in its fullest glory and where there was 
not the zemindar’s gomastha with his chicanery and tyranny. 

Thus the socio-economic cau.se already mentioned was 
strengthened in its effect by the administrative measure of 
1793 to depopulate the village of its best men who might be*, 
compared with its brain. • 

The eyes of the administrators were however soon opened, 
not indeed to this aspect of the village life, but to another one — 
to the evils of the new system irj respect to the ryots who lost 
their immemorial rights on land. The literature about land 
tenure of the period, the remarks of the judicial authorities in 
course of adjudication of cases that cropped up in multitude in 
the wake of the settlement of 1793 regarding property in lands, 
the tenure to it and settlement as w'ell as payment of rent, 
were supplemented by the remarks about the oppression of the 
landlords in the village areas by the Magistrates responsible 
for the life and property of the British subjects. The 'situation 
no longer could be ignored and genuine and earnest efforts were 
made by the British rulersf through legislation and otherwise 
to remedy the defects of the settlement and to give all legiti- 
mate protection to the people of the muffasil. 

Perhaps it would be pertinent hero to quote a few passages 
from an official document of the first quartei' of the nineteenth 
century referring to the. Hughli district : — 

“ All the early records turn with allusions to the oppressions and ex- 
actions by the zemindars towards their ryots... every .possible mode of 
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getting rid of them was adopted... remeasurenjent, resettlement and a so- 
called improvement by making a bund or water course. The last was, 
the Collector says, “ the most galling evil the ryots to suffer... every time 
a putni was sold the purchaser enhanced the rents. Zemindars often 
created putni tenures on the ground that the leases granted by them to 
their ryots became thereby cancelled.” 

“...The illegal exactions of cesses on the occasions of marriages, 
festivals, Police visits were incessant though rents were already as high 
as they could be. Petitions poured in but the Collector was helpless and 
could only suggest... an act to make abwabs penal. The powers given... 
to zemindars to compel the^ attendance of the ryots at his Kuchari...were 
openly and flagrantly abused.” 

It is no wonder that tho Bhadralokas of the village who 
were hit hard by the land system of 1793, not only in their 
‘pockets but in their self-respect, will raise the cry “Don’t live 
in the raj of the zemindar,’’ and thfit those of them who could 
live in towns more comfortably on incomes earned through 
various new avenues for employment there, should forsake 
their villages to enjoy the liberty, peace and amenities of the 
wonderful Pax Britannica. 

This .socio-economic cause for the desertion of the villages 
by the higher classes, was supplemented by what might be 
regarded as a purely economic one. About this time commenced 
the disestablishment of the factories for dealing in indigo, silk, 
cotton, etc., with which the whole rural tract of West Bengal 
was strewn by the East India Company at first, and by the 
European private merchant adventurers afterwards; and which 
were a ready source of employment to the soft-handed labourers 
of the.mofussil. They attended thb factories near about their 
homes and prospered through combining their monthly money 
incomes with what they got from their paternal lands under 
their personal supervision. After the decline and abolition of 
these rnofussil factories, they had to go to distant Calcutta for 
employments, leaving those of their relatives at home who were 
less able and less educated. Then, as now, it was true that a 
Bhadraloka coijld not flourish in life unless he earned ready 
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money in service or profession and he floQrished well if he 
could combine his money income with the production im kind 
of his land. After the abolition of factories in the mofussil 
only one source of employment for soft-handed labour remained 
there and that was under the zemindars who wanted troops of 
patwars to discharge duties which could be efficiently done only 
by men of easy conscience and bullying character. Thus the 
village \Vhile deprived of its flower of population became the 
playground of the agents of the zemindar who are even now 
very meanly paid by their masters and eke out their paltry 
incomes by exploiting the timid and ignorant peasants through 
various abwabs and parvanies, and by acting as the agent 
provocateur of ruinous litigations among the unwary villagers. 
Every octogenarian resident of a village will admit that there 
was a time when all lands in the village belonged to the non- 
cultivating Bhadralok classes round about whom veered the 
landless common people as labourers or bhagdars who were 
helped by their landed proprietors with capital and advance 
payments for production on land'. Thus there was no dearth 
of capital in the cultivation of land, so loudly complained for 
now-a-days; neither there was paucity of intelligent supervision 
the want of which is regarded as a great desideratum in respect 
of turning to useful purpose the fullest potentiality of the fertile 
Bengal fields, and which is advocated to be supplied through 
agricultural education, the mania of the day. 

The contributory economic cause to the decline of the 
village is the loss of its crafts and industries through the com- 
petitive inroads of the European and Indian factory articles, 
which left in the village no other source for livelihood but land 
and which caused a continuous drain of its surplus production 
to foreign lands or to distant Indian towns. 

On the one hand the absentee landlords got all the surplus 
from land for their use far away from the village, and on the 
other hand the foreign manufacturer got the surplus from the 
labour of the village^. The land was pressed increasingly and 
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mercilessly for. production but it got nothing back to restore its 
power. No longer the. villager had any expectation of being 
benefited by the munificence of his zemindar whose ancestor 
excavated tanks for him, lent money tb him and helped him in his 
iistress with sympathy and medicine. All touch between the 
landlord and the cultivator was cut asunder by the new settle- 
ment and seldom if ever the villager could see his landlord in 
the village to approach him with his grievances. 

Thus the village was incessantly bled white, surplus of its 
land going to the absentee zemindar to be spent monthly in his 
palaces, cars and nautch girls, and sometimes in schools and 
hospitals, it is true, but not in the village itself and the surplus 
of its labour going to distant destination to procure necessities 
*or luxuries which formerly could be had in the village itself, or 
were never a temptation to the villager. 

There was another reason which served as no less a potent 
cause for the decline of the rural Bengal and for the desertion 
of the village homes by those .who could afford to live in towns. 
It was the fell epidemic to the malarial fever which visited some 
of the finest districts of the Presidency at the beginning of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

Flourishing villages and densely populated pergannahs 
were dismally desolated. The well-to-do people fled for their 
very lives and the scum of the society was left to die a rotten 
death in their paternal homes, uncared for during the last few 
hours of agony and unblessed with the last ceremony of their 
corporeal existence. Thus the death-stroke was given to the 
declining village by malaria, whidh must be regarded as the 
last and the most deadly cause of the ruin of rural Bengal not 
only through its intensively poisonous effect on the occasion of 
its sudden epidemic appearance but also through its cumulative 
effects over a period of four generations of Bengalee rural life. 

Thus the causes of the decline of the rural Bengal may be 
summarised here as : — 

I. The Eqpnomic revolution, which aftracted the flower of 

4 
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the rural population to C?ilcutta and other towns for prosperous 
living. This tendency was accentuafied by the revolutionary 
land measure of 1798, which deprived the proprietors of land 
in the village of their immemorial rights on it ; and the inaugura- 
tion of which deprived the village-Bhadraloks of their traditional 
status as the leaders of the folk there, and of their functions 
as the arbitrators in village disputes, as the pations of the 
simple folk in their distress and danger, as their natural repre- 
sentat’ves and intermediary to the State ; which, in a word, 
removed the brain of the village, and left its body inert. 

Then the leadership and patronage of village life as well as 
the duty of representation fell on the newly created absentee 
landlords whose agents of management of the affairs of their 
distant mahals, were mostly a set of unscrupulous amlas, ill*, 
educated, ill paid, and without much of a social status or tradi- 
tion, and generally foreigner to the village, and so unsympathetic 
to its people. Thus, not the intelligent and self-made zemindar 
himself but his hireling firmly situated in the village as veri- 
table pests became its leader. 

II. The economic invasion of the western manufactures 
was the next cause that began to ruin the village. No longer 
it was a self-sufficient economic unit with its own weaver, 
blacksmith, oilman and other craftsmen. Cheap Manchester 
piece goods, foreign ploughheads and implements, adulterated 
mustard oil produced in factories in distant towns began to ruin 
the domestic industries of the village leaving only three sources 
of employment for the villager — agriculture, service and petty 
trade. A land hunger was«created and land butchery went on 
remorselesly. Before this land hunger Both custom and 
superstition went down, pastures were tilled, Bhagars were, as 
they say, broken, and the tracks were narrowed, and even a 
number of public roads of the Mahomedan period disappeared, 
of course immensely benefiting the zemindars whose rent roll 
swelled from 2 crores in 1793 to 12 crores in 1925. But all 
these deviees would have been iiisufficient to appease the hunger 
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of the village folk but for the disapp^ramce of the Bhadralok 
village cultivators from the field whose lands now became 
available for the labouring classes. 

III. The social revolution due to the English Education in 
.the wake of which the ideas of laissez faire and individual 
liberty, rationalism, intolerance of social restraints and customs* 
came in such a flood-tide on the young Bengal that particular 
merit was attached to drinking in company of the elders, to 
taking the prohibited beef and throwing the bones into the 
orthodox neighbouring houses, to cutting the sikhas and to 
keeping beards. This ridiculous effervescence in social life, no 
doubt, soon vanished, but the society* ceased ‘to be what it had 
been. The conception of family and duty towards it became 
different and the joint family system as well as the village 
household was broken. 

TV. The insanitary conditions due to the obstructions to 
the natural drainage caused by the railways, raised roadways 
and embankments. 

It is well-known that the fell malaria came in the wake of 
tlif! first railway line that was laid in Bengal, and in the areas 
too which was traversed by the East Indian Railway line, from 
Howrah to Ranigunj, to protect wliich the famous bund on the 
Damodar had to be maintained. 

It may be noted here that as the cii’cumstances of the 
different tracts of so wide an area as the Bengal I’rcsidency are 
different, all the above causes of the decline of the villages iuay 
not he working everywhere and their attacks diffci’ in vigour 
and virulence in different areas. JJistoric<ally too the o?isets 
were not synchronous. Thus the economic, revolution 
regarding the change of employment — service holding — first 
worked most vigorously about Calcutta, the city of offices and 
factories. Its spread to Eastern Bengal was slow and gi adual. 
The consequent social revolution of the disruption of the joint 
family, and the starting of the individual families in the places 
of service Avas long delayed by the conservatism of custom 
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among the people of Eas*tern Bengal who looked with peculiar 
aversion on the taking away of the daughter-in-liiw of the 
family by her husband in his abode in ^owns. Thus wliile the 
joint family in Western Bengal by this time has become a phce- 
nix-like rarity, in Eastern Bengal many of them are still 
'preserved, at least ini semblance. Again the Bhadraloks of 
Eastern Bengal are still not so landless as their compeers in 
West Bengal though gradually the old history is repeating 
itself there too. Through this process the gentry of the eastern 
districts follovring the examples of their brethren of the West 
who first got the light of civilisation have been going away from 
their ancestral homes tof service in towns ; and their lands are 
either gradually slipping away from their ownership or being 
leased tg actual cultivators, who are mostly Mahomedan labourers, 
ini a flourishing condition. ^ Thus here too gradually the brain 
of the village is becoming weaker and weaker but its body is 
perhaps not declining so rapidly as in the other pai’ts of the 
Presidency, as the fell malaria is not doing its havoc so much in 
the naturally well drained area wllich is annually washed in the 
rainy seasons by water tliat finds its way in every nook and 
corner in the tract, and, in fact, keeps it submerged for a 
considerable period of time during the year. 

Now we find that ' f ihe causes of decline of rural Bengal, 
(1) the economic revolution regarding employment of the 
Bhadraloks leading to the desertion of their village homes and 
destruction of the joint families, (2) the socio-economio changes 
due to the land settlement of 179d imparting additional 
momentum to the force of t^je first cause, (3) the purely social 
cause, which brought into the mind the idea of individual 
liberty and duty to the individual family, and that of Western 
comforts and living and which also accustomed them to the 
particular amenities of town life in the modern days of scientific 
inventions for facilitating human enjoyments, (4) the ruin of 
the indigenous handicrafts by the inroads of manufactured 
articles, and (5) the change in the character of the physical 
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environment — the local insanitation dud to railways and embank- 
ments ; perhaps the last one is not working in East Bengal with 
so much force extensively as well as intensively, as in Western 
Bengal. The other causes are acting with the fullest vigour 
there, though they visited the area a little later, after almost 
completing their works in the more unfortunate part of the 
Presidency. Thus there .secuns to he still some life left in 
Eastern rurality and there the conditions of climate and 
habit are still more favourable than in West Bengal for the 
success of any movement for the rehabilitation of the village. 
In West Bengal all the causes are working with their fullest 
vigour and they have almost completed the ruin they had begun 
in the sixties of the last century; and so the task of 
rehabilitation there is much more difficult if not altogether 
hopeless. 

The natural sequel to any diagnostic study of the etiology 
of the decline of rural Bengal, must be suggestion of remedies; 
and though the scope of the present discussion does not extend 
to that, a few words may be permitted towards the considera- 
tion. 

It seems that most of the remedies applied up to date 
to ailing rural areas of Bengal, have failed to be effective for 
two reasons — insufficiency of doses, and inaccuracy in 
diagnosis. 

Local application of palliatives — tanks and tube wells, 
subsidised* medical practitioners, charitable dispensaries, anti- 
malarial societies and kala-azar centres, are no doubt good in 
their way, but they will not remove malaria neither they will 
rehabilitate the village with its braim-like cultured, population 
without whose co-operation no organisation for improvement 
of the village can permanently flourish. Any outside impetus 
will spend itself up in no time unless sufficient response be 
forthcoming from inside. Thus men and money required for 
the improvement of the villages must mainly and perennially 
be found in them. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to look to the man power and the 
money power of the village before any, attempt at organisation 
is made there. There may he found villages at convenient 
quarters where it is not yet completely denuded of its man 
power or where the monetary resources are not altogether 
wanting. Such villages — near about railway stations or by 
the sides of good metalled roads with the possibility of the 
motor-bus communication — may be taken in hand, so that 
the people living there may reach towns for their daily work. 
Organising sanitary and educational institutions in such 
villages is feasible, because good men may be available and 
money also flows into theni from the outside centres. But 
in the case of most of the villages, organisation is not at all 
easy and any arm-chair attempt in that direction is sure to 
fail. There the problem Is to go to the root and to boldly 
make programme for years and to pursue the policy of removing 
the causes that have led to their ruin. 

It may be finally urged that those who cry “ Rack to the 
village ” must know that to rehabilitate the rural area of 
Beivgal two things would I'e neccssisrs — to undertake to find out 
an enormous quantity of money for its sanitary improvement 
and facility fur coinrnunication and other amenities of life, 
and to purge it t'f iIk baneful influence of the agent of the 
absentee landlords \vho far away from the eyes of their 
masters, not infrequently deliberately shut, lord over the 
solitude hi‘ sui'veys and dcres not rest till he drivcf? out of his 
jurisdiction any champion of the simple villager or compel 
him to wink rt his misdoings. 

The money may be obtained by pianenting the illegal 
exactions or abwabs which may be calculated to amount annually 
to 50 lacs of rupees, and by intercepting the unearned increment 
fron\ land which means on an average about Rs.* 10 lacs 
a year. 

It can be calculated that on the mortgage of 50 lacs out 
of tlie 60 lacs most of which annually goes out of the pocket 
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of the village toiler in an illegal way, a capital loan of 10 
crores can be raised, and. the monetary problem for the rural 
reconstruction in Bengal can be solved forever and effectively. 

But who knows when, if ever, the dream will be realised 
in the destiny of rural Bengal. Now if you go to the adminis- 
trators of the land they admit the mistake of 1793 and the 
grievous injury done to the village but are embarrassed by the 
pledge of 1793; if you go to the political leaders they say hush, 
no question of class against class; and the zemindars assert 
that the land settlement of Bengal is saciosanct. Well may 
a student of Indian Economics cry in despair in the pages of 
the Modern Review. 

“ The British Parliament can make fundamental changes at 

•home and in India can abolish the House of Lords, alter the constitu- 

tion of the (]overnmerit of India, deprive*an Indian prince of his heredi- 
tary throne; but only cannot modify or even discuss a particular land 
revenue system, admittedly introduced in unwise haste and suspected 
of cumulative injurious effects on the community in diverse ways! 
Private property in land is being growingly unpopular along wdth the 
progress of Democracy everywhere, only in Bengal no cry can be raised 
or should be listened to, against the Permanent Settlement !'* 


Akshaykumar Sarkar 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONTEST AND INDIA 

England’s internal situation — the rift caused by the 
Governiment’s Trade Union Bills and the international situation — 
have forced the hands of the Tories to break relations with Russia, 
which has been in the air for the last three years. It is believed 
that Britain will receive support from the United States of 
America, Italy, Eoum%nia and some other states. But neither 
can England carry on any active warfare against Russia, nor 
can her anti-Russian policy be a success, unless she can isolate 
Russia in world politics. Ini this Anglo-Russian conflict of 
to-day, Germany in Europe and Japan in Asia are holding the 
key positions. 

Traditional enmity between Russia and England has come 
to a new focus ; because Russituis undermining British supre- 
macy in Asia — in the awakened Asia which is trying to become 
free and independent. Bo far i3ritain has met serious defeats 
in her contest with Soviet Russian diplomacy, which has played 
the game of attacking England not directly, but by supporting 
Asian states which stand between Russia and the British 
Empire. The victory of nationalist Turkey is a victory for 
Russia, organization of a strong Persian state free from British 
control is an asset towards Russian security, assertion of Afghan 
independence is a military as well as political victory for Russia 
against British efforts to cdhitrol Afghanistan. Turkey, Pprsia, 
and Afghanistan are bound to Russia by treaties of friendship 
and neutrality, pledging not to join Russia’s enemies. 

Russia signally defeated Britain in her China policy by 
supporting the Chinese nationalist cause. In fact Britain felt 
the pressure of isolation in China when France and Japan 
refused to adopt the British policy and took the stand of neutra- 
lity. America ^at lirst supported Britain in China, but now 
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both America and Britain have tak^n a very different stand. 
The main object of the Eussian diplomacy in China has been 
nothing less than creatiilg a condition in the Par East where 
nationalist China will become an important factor in the Balance 
of power, and Britain will not be able to use China against 
Russia or any other power. Whatever may develop in the 
Russo-Chinese relations of the future, the main purpose of 
Soviet Russian diplomacy in China is on the way to success. 
The new awakening of China, on the basis of China for the 
Chinese is bound to grow and it will bear fruit, which will not 
add to the permanency of British Imperialism in Asia. After 
these victories of Soviet diplomacy, •British statesmen were 
exasperated and supported (General TChang Tso Lin to bring 
about a war between North China and Russia, through a raid 
in the Soviet Embassy in Peking. Russia refused to be 
stampeded into a war with China. 

Russia has entered into European diplomacy, by participa- 
ting in the World Economic Conference held in Geneva, under 
the auspices of the League ol Nations. This dramatic gesture 
of Russia in Geneva has been regarded by all well-informed 
observers that she will participate in the discussions of the 
coming Disarmament Conference to be held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations ; and on that occasion she will take a 
stand with the French position, opposing British stand. This 
possibility is hated by British statesmen, because the Anglo- 
American stand on the disarmament question will not make the 
position of France so weak if Russia stands by France. 

Russian diplomacy has again appeared in the Balkans, with 
her pre-war position. Italy has ratified the Roumanian annexa- 
tion of Basarabia, and has taken a stand against Yugo-Slavia 
on the Albanian question. In spite of Mr. Chamberlaim’s 
declarations that Britain is not directly interested in the 
Albanian question, it is well-known that while Britain is 
supporting Italy in the Balkans, Yugo-Slavia is being supported 
by Russia as well as France ; and there is ,a strong rumour that 
5 
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Yugo-Slavia is contemplating signing a treaty of friendship 
with Turkey. The most significant thing regarding the reappear- 
ance of Kussian influence in the Balkans is that, during the 
recent conference of the Little Entente, held at Jochimsthal, 
Russian observers appeared on the scene and the Little Entente 
Powers adopted a resolution to the effect that every member is 
free to carry on its relations with Russia without supporting 
communism. This is a distinct gain for Russian diplomacy. 

There is every indication that Russian diplomacy might 
play a very significant part in Europe British statesmen seem to 
have the apprehension that Russia will follow the general policy 
of being in cordiijl terms* with Prance and Gernuany in opposi- 
tion to Great Britain. A success of Russian diplomacy in 
Europe may mean that Britain may have the support of Italy, 
but otherwise she will be isolated in Europe. 

British statesmen are apprehensive of the audacity of the 
Russian moves in Asia and Europe and they do not know what 
to do to check further development of Russian success in inter- 
national diplomacy, except to ilse all the influence they can 
command to adopt counter measures v/hich might bring about 
isolation of Russia in world politics. British statesmen hope 
that by breaking ')ff diplomatic relations witli Russia, they will 
be able to bring pressu'-e on other states to follow their initia- 
tive. They are frantic to devise means that they may receive 
support from other states against Russia. This can be seen 
from the recent efforts made to win Prance to BritisI^ side, by 
the talk of assurance of the revival of the Entente Cordiale and 
the visit of the Prench President in London. 

It is very doubtful that Prance, to please the British and 
American statesmen, will adopt any policy which will be regard- 
ed as definitely hostile to Russia. No Prench statesman, 
particularly M. Poincare, can overlook the fact that the. British 
policy,* since the conclusion of the World War, has been to 
ignore Prench interests and to promote Anglo-American-German 
understanding, Prench statesmen will not forget the way 
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Prance was treated at the Washington Conference by Anglo- 
American statesmen, by placing French naval strength to the 
minimum level with that of Italy. French statesmen know 
that Britain, in case of difficulty, looks upon Italian support in 
the Mediterranean, and she in return is pledged to support 
Italian policy ; this is not entirely agreeable to French interests. 
If France adopts a hostile attitude to Russia, the security of 
Poland, an ally of France, may be endangered, and there may 
arise closer understanding between Russia and Germany. To- 
day there is some prospect of an understanding between Prance 
and Russia regarding the settlement of* Franco-Russian debts 
which may help France economically ; and any sign of French 
hostility to Russia may endanger this prospect. France has 
Jfer own difficulties in Asia, Africa as well as in Europe and it 
is quite unlikely that France will borrow further trouble with 
Russia to please Anglo-American statesmen who discarded the 
Anglo-American-French alliance agreed upon, after the conclu- 
sion of the World War, as a infeasure of security to France. 

The British statesmen and journalists who once took the 
leading part in carrying on despicable and lying anti-German 
propaganda all over the world and who did their best to deprive 
Germany of her colonies and to destroy the German navy and 
economic power are now begging Germany to side with Britain 
and to give up her cordial relations with Russia. This is being 
done through responsible journals which often speak for the 
Government. The notable instance is that Mr. Garvin, in a 
signed article published in the Observer of May 22nd pleads 
for German friendship in the following way : — 

‘‘ The German question is the real key of Europe, In this country 
(England) the desire for a final reconciliation with the German p*^opio 
has been wfde and deep for a number of years, and a similar statement 
would be as true of France of to-day. The response remains uncertain. 
Political conditions in theBeich are known. The majority of the German 
people are for peace, but brojfcen up into parties’as it is, that majority 
is not necessarily a sure dependence. 
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“By far the most vigorous single force is the Nationalist minority, 
which regards itself as having a natural rigl^t to rule. A vehement num- 
ber of its adherents are Bourbons in modern Europe. They have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. They maintain that all war guilt lies on 
the heads of the Allies. They tell their countrymen that the result of 
the war was a German glory only reversed by political treachery. Just 
like the blind Holstein-Bulow School before the war and like ail the posi- 
Bismarckian epigoni, they are victims of the Asiatic mirage and assume 
that the British Empire must perish somehow. Threatened empires 
like threatem'd men, live long, if they seek no quarrels, but are capable 
of defence of formidable fibre and resource. Herr Hergt, the Nationalist 
“loud speaker’* in the present composite German Government, recently 
breathed on the Polish frontier sentiments which either meant war in due 
time or meant nothing. 

“We are ourselves unchangeably for the early and complete evacua- 
tion of the lihineland. But utterances like Herr Jlergt’s make Erench 
stififness intelligible. Nor af present can a premature attempt to force 
the question of Colonial Mandates lead to anything but a deadlock and 
open or suppressed antagonisms. Eranc(‘ and Britain would concede 
much indeed to a friendly majority of th(‘- German people capable of 
asserting its will to govern and its will to peacu*, but neither Britain nor 
France can bo facile towards the militarist minority which regards every 
concession not as a gain for peace, but as a gain for strategy.** 

According to the Munclienei- Zeitnng (Munich) of May 
‘34th, a responsible BrHisl) journalist who enjoys a great deal of 
confidence of the lugbesi official circles of London and writes 
under the nom do plume of Augur ” has openly suggested that 
if (fermany ceases to lean on the Eastern Powers, i.c. Russia 
and others, and adopts a pro-Lrilish and anti-Russiam policy 
then the following things can be secured for (fermany through 
British inlluence : — 

1. llhineland will be soon and quickly evacuated. 2. The dis- 
agreeable and humiliating clauses of the Versailles Treaty will be soon 
revised. 3. Limitation of German armament imposed on Germany be 
renfoved. 4, Dawes plan will be revised in favour of Gernrany and the 
feature of international control in collecting reparation be removed. 
5. Allies will not oppose the union of Austria with Germany, and 
0, Great Britain will use all her influence to solve the question of 
Polish corridor# although it may be very difticult to solve it. 
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Every far-sighted German nationalist realizes that the 
recent development in Anglo-Russian enmity has created a new 
situation in world politics. In this progressive conflict Germany 
holds the key position in Europe, if not in the world. German 
nationalists are not anxious to accept the bribe offered by the 
British statesmen and make Russia Germany’s eternal enemy. 
German nationalist argument should run as follows : — 

In the present world situation, if the German statesmen 
fail to direct the ship of state in the most far-sighted manner, 
then Germany will not only fail to reap the advantage, but will 
be placed in the position of a semi-independent state, for some- 
time to come. It is needless to point out that Germany’s fate 
to-day does not lie solely in the hands of the German people, on 
the contrary it largely depends upon the ever-changing inter- 
national situation. It can never b^ too strongly emphasised to 
remind the Gorman people and statesmen that if Germany 
could have secured an understanding with Russia which would 
have prevented the formation of the Triple Entente, then there 
would not have been a World War to crush Germany. If 
Russia remained neutral in a war against Germany, Germany 
would have come out victorious. The failure of German diplo- 
macy of the past was directly responsible for Germany’s defeat 
in the World War and the conse(]uent economic and political 
bankruptcy of to-day. 

It may be suggested that an Anglo-German Alliance might 
have averted a calamity.' In 1902 when Germany was ap- 
proached by Britain to become a party to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, Germany had to stay a^ay from such a combination, 
because it was definitely directed against Russia, with whom 
Germany had no quarrel. Later on an understanding with 
Britain could not be arrived at, because Britain wanted that 
Germany should give up her naval programme and colonial 
ambitions in Africa. To-day Germany is dispossessed of her 
colonies and navy ; she is no more an economic rival to Great 
Britain and so we notice the great solicitude of Great Britain 
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for the welfare of the* German nation. Some opportunist 
German statesmen will possibly ask the ^German nation to throw 
in its lot with Great Britain against Russia. To them we have 
to say that at the time of the Crimean War, Prussia was 
approached to fight Russia, but Bismarck maintained German 
neutrality which secured Russian gratitude and friendship. 
Without this Russo-(Jerman friendship there could not have 
arisen the glorious German Empire. So far as we can see that 
Germany has no reason to adopt a hostile attitude towards 
Russia. Germany, following the spirit of neutrality treaty 
in existence between Russia and Germany, and in accordance 
with the spirit of’Locarno, should remain neutral- in the Anglo- 
Russian conflict. Germany wants peace with all nations and 
must not make other nations her enemy, just to please the 
Anglo-American statesmen.. 

It is now accepted by all that if Sir Edward Grey would 
have frankly informed the German Government about the exis- 
tence of the British secret treaties and British determination 
to fight Germany in case of a war between Gerniany and Russia 
or Gerniany and France, there might not have been a world 
war. In the present crisis of Anglo-Riissian relations, German 
Government owes it to the German people and the world at 
large to declare that it will remain neutral and will not parti- 
cipate in the contest between Britain and Russia. Indecision 
on this question may lead to final destruction of Germany. 
Certainly Germany wants to recover her full sovereig*nty and 
modify the disgraceful treaty of Versailles and wants to assert 
her national dignity, but she«must not play the role of a British 
hireling to fight the Russians, to gain this end. Opportunism 
may bring temporary gain for the German nation, but ultimate- 
ly it may lead her to destruction. 

It is tremendously interesting that British statesmen are 
solicitous to secure Japanese support in China and the Par 
East against Russia. Mr. Garvin writes : — 

“ Here we come to our (British) relations with Japan. Nothino hut, 
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oo-operation between the chief foreign Powerl can restore peace in China, 
and ensure the progressive success of a reorganising regime. In that co- 
operation Japan must play £fn equal and indispensable part. There nothing 
effectual can be done without her or against her. Any notion to the con- 
trary is pure delusion. The results of the Anglo- Japanese alliance, as main- 
tained for twenty years, changed the political face of the earth, and revalu- 
ed all values, as a Nietzschian might say. To denounce that Alliance be- 
came a necessity of Anglo-American good will. We regretted the neces- 
sity. We knew that the results in the Far East would be as disadvan- 
, tageous to American interests as to our own. No possible good purpose 
was served. There never was the remotest possibility that the Anglo-Japa- 
nese combination, invaluable as a steadying influence in Asia, ever could 
be prejudicial in any way to the United States. Now our policy towards 
J apan is one of sincere friendship and respect. Tt rises to generous 
understanding of misunderstandings. It never swerves from lecognition 
. that the interests of the Empire of the Mikado in the Chinese question 
•are interests of economic life and death. Both London and Tokyo must 
wait until Washington moves for real Chinese settlement as well as naval 
readjustment." 

However it is not expected that the Japanese statesmen 
will adopt a policy of hostility to Kussia, Japan in the past 
depended upon the Anglo-American support in world politics 
and even fought Russia, not only for Japan’s interest, but to serve 
the cause of Anglo-American supremacy in World Politics. 
Japan fought the Central Powders to aid the Anglo-American 
powers, and the only profit Japan has secured from this policy 
is that after tlie elimination) of German naval power 
Britain ha^ started the great Singapore naval base and concen- 
tration! of English and American navies in the Pacific which 
may some day endanger the very gxistence of Japan. The 
Japanese statesmen cannot forget that British journalists as 
well as naval experts like Mr. Bywater and others have been 
engaged all over the world to carry on anti-Japanese propaganda. 
The Japanese statesmen know it well that the abrogation of 
the Anglo- J apanese Alliance did not come as a measure to 
please America, but as a definite result of the Imperial Con- 
ference which placed Janan as British rival in World Polities. 
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as in the Imperial Conf^ence of 1907 Germany was picked out 
to be the future enemy of Great Britain. Japanese statesmen 
fully realise that the Washington Conference for reduction of 
armament was called to put a limit to Japanese naval power, 
and to find out ways and means which might lead to isolation 
of Japan in World Politics. It is to be noted that the Japanese 
statesmen and people cannot ignore the passage of the Japanese 
Exclusion A.ct by the United States and agitation by the United 
States that the South American and Central American states' 
may follow her anti- Asian and anti- Japanese policy. Japan 
has been patient in finding, a way out of possible isolation in 
world politics, and she is now on friendly terms with all nations 
and paying special attention in cultivating friendship with 
China and Russia, her neighbours, as well as Prance, 
Germany and others. By taking a hostile stand against Russia, 
Japan has nothing to gain and much to lose, by upsetting the 
balance of power in favour of Great Britian and America and 
against herself and other natjons. If America and Great 
Britian have any quarrel Avith Russia, they must fight it out 
amongst themselves and Jarain must remain neutral in this 
quarrel. Japan has learnt her lesson by the recent developments 
of world politics particularly from the attitude of America 
and England — after the World War. 

In the existing world situation, Britain is seeking support 
from all quarters to aid her against Russia ; and Britain is 
willing to pay reasonable price in the form of cortcessions to 
various powers. Indian statesmen should visualise the world 
situation and realise that •Britain will call upon India to contri- 
bute and sacrifice a great deal in any contest between Russia and 
herself. The Moslem world may be with Russia and in that 
case the Indian Moslem may object to support Britain unless 
they are given special concessions in the field of the administra- 
tion of India, and thus there is the apparent spirit of favouri- 
tism towards the Moslem minority of India. World is facing 
an international ertsis and Britain will be seriously involved 
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in it, unless she is willing to pocket th4 Russian affront now. 
It is very doubtful that Russo-British conflict can be averted in 
the future ; and in that crisis, Britain will have to depend upon 
India for the very existence of the British Empire. British 
statesmen may well analyse for themselves, if it would be to 
the best interest of India to sacrifice her man power and econo- 
mic interests just to serve Great Britain. It may be well for 
the Indian statesmen to inquire- from the British statesmen, 
if they are willing to pay the price of Indian support in inter- 
national politics. The least consideration that any self-respect- 
ing Indian statesmen can demand is that the humiliating 
conclusion of the last Imperial Conference, in \Vhich India has 
been placed as inferior to all the so-called white dominions, 
he wiped out by immediate granting of full dominion status to 
India. Are the Indian statesmen aware of the potentiality of 
securing this concession, if they are united enough to make an 
effective demand, through vigorous participation in world 
Politics ? 


Taraknath Das 
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REALITY AND RELATIVITY 

[This is an essay on the part of the writefi meant to record some 
feeble strivings to serve the earnest seeker of truth with certain means 
of protection against the artificial dazzling glare of the modern cultural 
policy of the world, so that he might, through the help of this, have 
some glimpse of the almost vanishing “distant mountain hue" of some of 
the ancient attainments of the people of India. In these days, when a 
noble patriotic feeling for the love of one’s own birth-right is riding high 
over every mind, it will not be idle perhaps to attempt to turn people’s 
attention to his own much neglected “patrimony" of acroamatic acquisi- 
tions. Such an attempt at least may be expected to count as a positive 
help for a comparative study between the civilisations of the world, ancient 
and modern, with the view of 'knowing for certainty, as to whether the 
present world is progressing towards, or receding from, the direction of 
acquisition of true knowledge or real experience, which, it must be said, 
is an aspect of the activity of Supreme Experience, the ulterior Beality.] 

The idea of Reality, at something existent {Sat Vastu), 
can be conceived, but It cannot be defined properly for human 
intelligence; although in fact this Reality is the essence and 
basis of apprehensions of everything existent, however minute 
it might be — of elections and of ether even, both of which are 
more or less objects of supposition lor ordinary men. Reality, 
in Its nature, is a formless substance; so It is supposed to 
pervade everywhere and penetrate every atom of materiality. 
Again although It has nothing of substantivity in It, yet it is 
Reality that manifests materiality. Thus the true nature of 
Reality is supposed to be Consciousness proper in the form of 
Supreme Experience, including awareness and sentiency. So 
that all our conceptions also owe their origin to this Reality 
Our experiences, which happen, due to actions and reactiom 
taking place between two portions of this Reality mUBrently 
situated, are possible only because they react with the f,illn««B 
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of Keality. The word “fullness” here is applicable quali- 
tatively and not quantitatively to Beality; so that a point of 
Reality isi as much a container of all Its contents as the “ real 
whole ” of Reality. 

Accordingly, the origin of all our experiences is to be traced 
to the contents of Reality as Supreme Experience. It is thus 
Reality, which serves the purpose of a general solvent or absor- 
bent for all other experiences. Just as chemistry tells us that 
*all salts possessing water of c’^ystallisation or having water-ions 
in their composition are liable to be dissolved in water, so, 
since all our empirical experiences are conceived to have derived 
their experience-ions from substances that go to huild or synthe- 
size into Supreme Experience, on dissolution they are absorbed 
jato this Reality. Oui* Indian way of expressing this fact is 
that the salt in solution assumes the same essential liquid form 
as water; and this is called Samarasdhdra. This is equivalent 
to saying that all elements to form any empirical experience are 
’already potentially present in Supreme Experience, while in its 
inactive state : and that unless any activity arises in Reality, no 
manifestation for experience is possible. This is why Mr. .1. 
E. Turner in his work called “ Personality and Reality” has 
conceived that the attributes of active Reality are “ complexity, 
plasticity and activity.” The only explanation of such a state 
of affairs, according to our Shastia, is that Srishti or evolution 
of Reality is beginningless. So that inactive Supreme Ex- 
perience is’always beyond ordinary human apprehension so to 
say. 

It is rather a mistaken notion to attempt to synthesize and 
arrive at Reality through the functions of mind alone; because 
mind in its functional aspect occupies a much lower level in the 
role of evolution of Reality, which is accordingly called Amnnah 
or without the instrument of mind (Antahkarana) , Besides 
mind is always active, whereas Reality in the beginning of 
evolution is conveniently conceived, to suit our understanding, 
to have started" from a completely inactive state. Of course 
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mind is a particular mode of active Reality or Supreme Ex- 
perience. But mind rests in the Self,^ which is an unit mani- 
festation of the flux of Selfhood — the prime phase of manifesta- 
tion of active Reality. Thus the Self is a fusion into a . single 
centre of activity or cosmic process of functions, such as— 
imagination, memory, thought, volition, etc., since the Self is 
always the subjective aspect in active Reality. 

The eternal primordial Reality, of course not in Its absolute 
inactive aspect, may be called in the language of relativity 
the universal coherence or continuum, which is nothing else but 
Cosmic Consciousness. Thus Reality, called Chit or Conscious- 
ness in the AgaYnic language, is conceived to consist purely of 
Experience in its wholeness and fullness in the form of inactive 
Supreme Experience. While by Its evolutions are produced 
certain resultant delimitations or dimensionalLsation in It caused 
by the instrumentality of Mdyd through Her powers of “super- 
position” {IvamKi) and “stultifications” (Vikshepa), that 
causes the apprehension of all empirical experiences. 

As the result of the activities of these powers of Mdyd, the 
process of delimitation grew out of the self-movement of Reality, 
which ultimately veiled the Supreme Experience; and the 
creation appears quite in a different light from reality, and tends 
more and more towards artificiality. Mind and Matter arose 
thus as Vrittis or modes of Consciousness or Supreme Ex- 
perience, which appears as the Unchanging basis of all empirical 
experiences of living beings. So that it is to be remembered 
always that Jioa or embodied souls evolve, body and soul, out 
of and as forming parts of this Reality, although they are eter- 
nally engaged ip apprehending the artificiality of the pheno- 
menal world only. Prom this, accordingly, we may deduce 
that all empirical experiences merely carry us further and 
further from the actual centre of true Knowledge. It is no 
doubt a settled point now-a-days that the phenomenal world 
including our own selves owe their origin and existence, as they 
stand, to some sort of movement happening in the cosmic 
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continuum, which surely is an evolute’of the Absolute Reality. 
So there is no escape out of this motional sphere so long as the 
manifested world exists. And under the circumstance, the only 
convenient motion, to help one to apprehend the real truth, 
would be to have a circular translatory motion round the central 
point of awakened Supreme Experience, with the least variable 
radial distance from such centre. Such an aim of course is 
attainable by keeping the face always turned towards this central 
point, like the status of a dead satellite round a planet; i.e., by 
always thinking of and comparing with the source. 

From this source we derive our idea of Reality in our sense, 
and say that It is a subtle psychical me’dium homogeneously per- 
vading everywhere. This sole Reality has cognising power, since 
It is Consciousness Itself called Chit-soar tipa, and It becomes 
cognoscible in evolution for the same reason. Any movement 
taking place in this medium would be psychical in nature; but 
for our better uiiderstaniding we may describe it in the mechani- 
cal sense nevertheless. In this homogeneous medium no sort of 
locomotion is possible unless heterogeneity is first created there- 
in by the Will of the One to become many. At first this Will 
is supposed to generate whirling motions within the body of the 
medium, whereby the centres of the whirls became condensed, 
and consequently their surrounding areas comparatively rarefied. 
Of course by locomotion here is meant — locomotion of the effect 
of condensation of Consciousness, in the mechanical sense, 
resemblfng the conception of electromagnetic fields being carried 
by Ether in accordance with the theory of relativity. These 
condensed points in the motional medium of the psychical 
presence assumed the form of a flux of Selfhood called Asmitd 
or “I-ness,” the subjective aspect. Accordingly the not-‘T” 
portions of Chit became I dam or “This,” or that which 
appeared as other than “I.” This is the first differentiation in 
the form of a subjectivation-objectivation process taking place 
in Consciousness. But what is Consciousness — It has been 
translated as Supreme Experience; because this Coneoiousness 
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is both the material cause and the instrumental cause of all our 
experiences. Accordingly we say that qur experiences are due 
to the knowing of the like by the like. 

We have already noted that Consciousness or Chit is a 
psychical principle, so that Its movements are always to be 
considered from psychical as well as mechanical aspects. 
Supreme Experience may be defined as a diffused collectivity 
of all sorts of experiences, that for the purpose of evolution first 
gets condensed into cognising centres. This central or punc- 
tualised, condensed and cognising aspect lasts up to the time of 
final dissolution of such evolution or manifestation, i.e., until 
the happening ot a coalescence of the subject with its objects. 
The latter term surely implies apprehensions of objects by a 
subject consciousness. So that evolution practically signifies" 
manifestation of Consciousness or Keality to Its condensed and 
subjectified aspect. But what does establish the connection 
between the subject and this manifestation — it is some sort of 
potency called Shakti inherent in the subject, which is techni- 
cally known as Yogini. How this Yogini causes variations in 
experience will be explained later on while proceeding with the 
exposition of the process as understood by the Indian psychology. 

Through the comparative study of the civilisations of the 
world in the light of Keality, one may expect to be able to 
realise some day the ti ue worth of the acroaraatic acquisitions 
of the ancient Indians. In this study, however, it is not 
safe and wise to be led by any jealous opinion of people, 
who we daresay can never be supposed to have direct realisation 
of the truth of any metaphysical and spiritual fact required for 
properly appreciating the activity of Reality, for want of com- 
petency, as enjoined by the ancient Indian system of culture in 
that behalf. In connection with this, it should be borne in 
mind that without Sddhmid, metaphysical and spiritual facts 
are seldom apprehended in their true light by the help of 
intellect or Buddhi alone. So in matters metaphysical and 
spiritual it is always prudent to be guided by the savinas of 
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personages who had direct realisationi of them through Sddhmd. 
This question of competency called Bhiimikd-hhedn has been 
eminently discussed by Bhftskararft.ya in the commencement of 
his “Setu-Bandha,” a commentary on the . V^^makeshvara 
Tantra.” This has been made accessible to English readers by 
Sir John Woodroffe in his contribution under the head “ Con- 
flict of ShAstras.” The gist whereof is that the different 
branches of knowledge, that go to build up complete knowledge, 
are eligible only in accordance with the competencies acquired 
by the aspiring seekers respectively ; and not otherwise. Surely 
competency requires purification of mind first. 

The modern so-called advancement of the world, whose only 
cry is cry for gold for indulging in luxury, bristles with the 
.tempting glow of materialistic principles, and has cast the spiri- 
tual side into complete shadow. So much so, that one must 
proceed very cautiously to discern the “ distant mountain hue,” 
properly shielding his eyes from the glare of material gold. 
No body can deny that by a njaterialistic survey pure and simple 
of the universe one becomes liable to lose sight of Eternity, 
which really lies beyond the limits of objective time altogether. 
The physical materialist thinks that this world is all, and there 
is no past nor future beyond the present. Naturally enough to 
such a limited thinker the idea of this Reality is absolutely incom- 
prehensible. He cannot conceive that it is quite possible to have 
a timeless moment in future, when past, present and future will 
all coalesce to form one Existence, which, in Its ultimate homo- 
geneity will be beyond four-demensionality even. Perhaps the 
scientist will not hesitate to admit that the soul is indestructible. 
But to where does this indestructibility lead? Surely to a sort 
of coalesced or undifferentiated Existence or Beingness (Sattd), 
leading towards an ultimate Absolute stage. This undifferenti- 
ated state is named by the Indian Kdlavddins as Mahdkdla, the 
root cause of evolution and the destination of involution of the 
universe. This Mahdkdla is an aspect of Consciousness or 
Supreme Experience, the ultimate Reality, vitalised by a mere 
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generic introspective activity. Due to the effect of activity or 
motion that arises in Consciousness to cause the evolution of the 
universe to set in, It at first assumed a subjectified-objectified 
aspect of differentiation in One ; and the relation between these 
aspective evolutions, ultimately when the subjectified and the 
objectified aspects separated from each other, induced a percep- 
tion of time-order in the already subjectified Supreme Experi- 
ence, that resulted in the experience based on KdIctUitto<t, as we 
shall see later on. 

The above consideration leads us to think of the question of 
evolution of Reality as conceived by the Indian Shdstras, which 
say that creatiort commenced with a motion (Spandana) , that 
ultimately resulted in locomotions taking place within the body 
of Reality. But the effects of Spandotin created whirling 
motions at first in the homogeneous medium, which ultimately 
opened out into locomotions, like the uncoiling of a coiled 
spring. But as often as the spring was let alone, the coiled 
aspect returned and the psychical centre resumed its original 
introspective habit. Accordingly the notion of a mechanistic 
locomotion forming the first objective presentation to its sub- 
jective centre of a psychical presence in a motional sphere was 
the inception of the idea of Space, which appeared as a pre- 
sentation called Tatotza. Bui this presentation, on being identi- 
fied with the subjectified centre or the perceiving Self, due to 
resumption of introspective attitude, became subjectified and 
assumed the form of a subjectified psychical experience of a 
gliding motion of Self over the presentation already presented ; 
thus creating a sensation of time- order. The Self must have 
been the first limited psychical experience of centralised or 
punctualised Supreme Experience as a “ self-feeling ” or 
Asmitd in the iorm of the apprehension of the existence of Self ; 
and the above subjectified experience became the inception of 
the intuition of Time and is technically called Santatatm. Thus 
space is defined by motion but time is the result of subjectiva- 
tion of the first objective presentation, both which sensations, 
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when, felt as bimultaneous events, will create a four-dimen- 
sional experience, and otherwise the empirical experiences of 
daily life by veiling the Supreme Experience. 

It is through the help of these notions of Tatatm and SanUi- 
tatva, that we generally proceed to imagine that the phenomenal 
universe is being constantly conveyed towards Eternity ; since 
the notions of space and of time, thus first created, arose as 
the effects of a psychical locomotion, but Eternity is the idea 
*of cessation of all such motions ; yet it is not a motionless state. 
Now what is this Eternity — can it possibly be conceived to be 
an experience of dead-rest? It cannot be, for in that case its 
very conception by human intellect would be an impossibility ; 
since all human conceptions originate out of motion only in 
the substance conceived. Eternity leads to the introspective 
stage of Reality in Dissolution at first and then to the theory of 
cycle (Kalpa) in creation, which is admitted more or less by 
everybody. As has been said above, Kdla is a Taitva or phase 
of evolving Consciousness, and Tattvas are experiences arising 
out of a combination of apprehensions of motional or mecha- 
nistic and psychical aspects of movements of Consciousness or 
Chit, resulting in the experiences of Tatatva and Santatatva 
respectively ; so Mahdkdlo, the embryonic container of the 
potentialities of the intuitions of space and of time, can never 
possibly be a dead-rest, since it v^ll manifest again as a con- 
scious psychical presence. ^ 

With* the hope of warning busy readers, it might be said, 
that a cursory perusal of the subjects in hand might mislead 
such readers, in forming a notion altogether wrong concerning 
them ; accordingly these are not to be treated in the light of an 
after-dinner amusement on the easy chair. The Indian readers 
specially, who are imbued in imitating Western ideas in every 
item of their life, and so are wanting in originality more or 
less, are sure first to fall easy victims to such a misconceiUion. 
Prom the time perhaps the latter had begun learning the spel- 
ling of words, they never in their life saw an opportunity to 

7 
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care for knowing the worth of their own ‘ ‘ patrimony ’ ’ of 
knowledge. On the other hand they have been trained in such 
a way as to believe beyond doubt, that as far as knowledge is 
concerned, whatever has not come from the West is not worth 
knowing. And no wonder : for they never were in possession 
of, nor ever sought of their own accord to possess, their inheri- 
tance. Thus it is not at all a matter of surprise to hear 
such hasty and ill-equipped readers saying that perhaps in 
these pages a futile attempt has been directed to reconcile' 
some of the ancient rusty principles of Indian philosophy with 
the machine-polished theories of modern science and philo- 
sophy of the Western Clunks. But a careful perusal of these 
pages is expected, however, to convince such readers, that these 
Western Gurus have up to now not beeji able to make any real 
progress in the direction of knowledge of the Absolute and so of 
Jnana, to come within hailing distance of the attainments of 
Indian hoary sages of prc-historic ages. Wbat the former are 
still labouring at in this direction are things of past achievements 
in the East, already discovered celituries ago. 

The same grand principle, whieii Mie modern western mind 
is striving to achieve through the tlieory of relativity, was in 
essence realised and excelled long ago by the sages of this sacred 
land : so, notwithstanding the fact that they used to live in 
search of Truth in seclu.dcd forests by way of l etirement from the 
world and upon fruits and roots spontaneously grown there, they 
should not be supposed to have lived in vain and remaipod com- 
pletely innocent of the knowledge of briskness so essential for 
the maintenance of the modern busy world. Of course in one 
sense it may be, that they were probably more fortunate ih find- 
ing the world less artificial than what it is at pres(;nt ; but that 
is only a guess. 

Thus, knowledge in its absolute sense is the Knowledge of. 
the Absolute, the Reality, the Unchangeable, in Its active 
aspect. But the activities in the physical world— not to 
consider the psychical world at all, as in the case of heavenly 
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bodies in the universe as also the electrons composing the mate- 
rial bodies — generate such a complexity of motions in a motional 
but physical sphere, that it becomes next to impossibility for a 
cognising being to analyse truly any such motion, unless a body 
of reference, thought of to be in rest in comparison with the 
moving bodies, be assigned to for the purpose. The velocities 
of these motions are the true elements to generate the idea of 
motion in the mind of the observer. But the velocity of such a 
mind is something beyond all comprehension as a psychical acti- 
vity ; whereas the motions of material bodies in the universe are 
presentations merely of mechanical motions *of objective 
material bodies. Accordingly the relativity theory refers to 
the position on earth of the observer in every calculation, 
mfifiing allowance for the motion Qf the earth and the 
velocity of light. So that all notions of presentations arising 
in a motional sphere are due to relativity of individual 
motions happening therein. This relativity is ascertained by 
referring to a body of reference, which is conceived to be at rest 
during a trice of a moment in its motional career. This 
brings home to us the idea of time as co-operating with the 
idea of space in the true ascertainment of any motional aspect of 
a moving body in the physical world. But for this consideration 
the value of time should be taken as low and instantaneous as is 
pos.sible, but the effect of the motion s^houldbe felt as wide-spread 
as is possible.. Thus we are led to fall back on the velocity of 
light as the highest velocity known to us. From this it is easy 
to find, that when the value of time is zero and that of space is 
infinity the effect of motion becomes ubicpiitous — an idea that 
ends to establish the omnipresence of God. 

Up to now we were discussing of objective time, as known to 
science, i.c., time perceived as an objective presentation to a 
f cognising subject. This principle is applicable in the physical 
I world ; but in the psychical world, time is always conceived as a 

( subjective process ; because the Indian psychology tells us that 
all objective presentations in the psychical world* ultimately 
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merges in the subject consciousness, and then creates an experi- 
ence. Now the psychical world is al§o a motional sphere, where- 
in the subject, the idea of rest in motion, is also a psychically 
moving substance. 8o that here again we can apply the 
principles of theory of relativity to our advantage. In the psy- 
chical world the idea of space and the idea of time are both 
subjective experiences, i.e,, they are felt in identification with 
the feeling of the subject as “self-feeling,” which has been so 
called by Dr. Eriksen. This subject or “self-feeling” is a mode 
or modification of universal consciousness immanent in us. So 
that in the psychical •world wc ai’e always laisy with active as- 
pects both subjective and objective of Consciousness or Chit, 
and the experience of space and time becsome also modifications 
of this Clift. Here we may say that Chit, whose content .is 
unlimited and undirected Supreme Experience, first gets directed 
and dimcnsionalised or conditioned by I he notions of space and 
of time, as we shall see later on. y\cc(a’dingiy the co-ordination 
of the notions of space and of lime is supposed to present a four- 
dimensional aspect of llie modification of Consciousness ; since 
space conditions the experiimcc in thna' dimensions and time in 
the remaining other dimension required to form a simultaneous 
experience of a n oCona! presentation. Regarding this idea of 
simultaneity, it ougl't to I )e noted, that it convoys the idea of 
coincidence of two events happening in a motional sphere in an 
instant, the smallest po.ssible conceivable unit moment of time 

t- 

in the physical world. But in the psychical world this must be 
the coincidence of at least two psychical motions, creating the 
ideas of space and time as combined together or arising conjoint- 
ly. Thus the resting place sought for the purpose of reference- 
body is tins idea of simultaneity in the psychical world. 

Surely philosophy, whether ancient or modern, always seeks 
for a body of reference as a resting place in some idea of the 
Absolute, which, for the monistic idea, is One and one for ever 
as the fundamental Reality. So that, by evolution is meant that 
this one Refelity undergoes all sorts of aspective modifications 
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to create the phenomenal world. But of all these modifications 
the first and prime aspect assumed by Eeality is felt as 
the creation of the Self, which has been named by 'Mr. J. E. 
Turner as the “Dominant reality” ; because this is the subjec- 
tive aspect assumed by Reality as Supreme Experience in sub- 
stance, which will last up to the final Dissolution of creation. 
This is also called the Asinitd or “self-feeling” aspect. So that 
this subject aspect of Asmitd, called Shivahy Agama philosophy, 
is the groundwork or basis to form the apprehension of world- 
manifestation on. Accordingly in the psychical world this sub- 
jective aspect of Consciousness or Chit is considered the reference 
body. The Indian Agnma philoaoph}i*calls this subjective aspect 
Ahantd in contradiction with Idantd, which means that what- 
ever existent there is and is not Ahantd is Idantd. Oldness or 
newness are attributes not properly applicable to a changeless, 
eternal Beingness {Sattd) like this Reality, which is nothing 
less than the ideal Absolute. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the western world is nonetheless labouring under a perpetual dis- 
advantage of being compelled to throw overboard every now and 
then, on the discovery of a new materialistic fact, old ideas that 
perhaps had worked as a theory for over half a century. Euclid 
and Newton are going to be detlu'oned by Einstein. 

We should not forgetthat artificiality is the opposite pole to 
Reality. And it is quite true that the Indian philosophies, being 
free from all the vicissitudes of tnodci'ii Western philosophies, 
are getierally condemned to Irixa^ attained too ci'ystallised an 
aspect, which is considered as absolutely unfit to suit the needs 
of the modern so-called progressive theory of the world. But 
by keeping pace with the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world 
no one can expect to reach the regions of Reality easily. 
Besides one cannot refrain from saying that to the present 
progressive world, whereby is undoubtedly meant the artificial 
world, the shore is not yet in sight ; neither, when will it be, 
can be positively said. Does not the word “progress ’ itself 
imply changefulness ? In connection with this, it may be said 
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that Shit'a is the principle of changelessness or immutability, 
which is the background called Chit ; and Shakti is the prin- 
ciple of all changefulness, common to the phenomenal world. 
Thus the Western science is ever busy with the Shakti-aspect of 
the material universe alone. Surely it is a pity, that the 
present Indians have climbed down much from the altitude of 
their forefathers, concerning, amongst others, the attainment of 
the knowledge of the absolute or Jnana proper, and consequently 
of what is meant by Shiva and Shahti. 

A real truth, like the knowledge of the absolute, will seldom 
tarnish by a materialist’s derisive eye being turned towards 
it ; and neither is.it a table-delicacy to stand the brewer’s test 
of ageing it, in the light of the modern cultural policy of setting 
value to any foreign idea. The truth regarding Reality generally 
deals with things of higher dimensions, and at times does 
actually surpass all idea of dimension altogether — to say nothing 
of four-dimensional it} only. Accordingly time, as we ordinarily 
understand the term to mean, should not be counted as an 
element to estimate the worth of any Truth regarding Absolute 
Reality. 

Of course by dimension, one is to undersiand the limitation 
or condition brought about on Chil or Supreme Ex.perience, 
which is to last up to the ..m* of the phenomena) world, through 
some variation in velocity ot Its initial vibration, d’hc elements 
in the estimation of velocity are the notions of space and time 
in a paticular combination. But a simultaneous subjective 
{lerceplion of space and time, as when the value of time is 
almost v.ero, will create a .space-time experience of motion, 
which is the experience ot four-dimensionality. Prof. 
Eddington says that — “In the so-called ‘four-dimensional’ 
world of the relativity theory the past and future lie, as it were, 
mapped out along with the near and distant. Each event is 
there in its proper relation to surrounding events ; but events 
never seem to undergo what has been described as ‘the formality 
of taking place.’ Here is what Prof. Weyl says about it ; ‘It 
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is a four-dimensionial continuum (which is Mahdkdla) which 
is neither time nor spac&. Only the consciousness that passes 
oni in one portion of this world experiences the detached piece 
which comes to meet it and passes behind it as history, that is 
as a process that goes forward in time and takes place in space.” 

If objective time is to be taken into consideration, then one 
should not forget, that the ancients were more in proximity 
than the present world to the real source of knowledge, viz., 
the Supreme Experience, this we say in point of evolution ; so 
that their knowledge was less contaminated by admixture with 
artificiality than ours. » 

As against any charge of reading modern notions into 
ancient views, one caniDot do better than simply remain thankful 
to his own system of education, which is surely the only light 
through which it is possible for him' to see at all. It may be 
said here regarding this system of education that it should not 
be a system that makes human intellect solely dependent upon 
the mechanical or mechanistic side of things, neglecting the 
psychical and so intuitional propensities altogether. The 
present world seems to be quite forgetful of the fact that the 
universe must rely on a material as well as on a spiritual basis 
positively. Any attempt to understand ancient views must be 
by looking at them in the light of the present system of educa- 
tion based on modern thought, as is not totally antagonistic to 
the ancient ones ; because that is the only way open for such an 
attempt. Otherwise such ancient views and doctrines, prompted 
more by intuitional and psychical realisations, would simply 
appear as chimerical hallucinations. They can only be read 
‘ ‘ in the light as far as possible of the inferred pre-suppositions 
and inner arguments ’ ’ of the minds of the ancient seers ; and so 
for the purpose, one should refer to all the available writings 
of those seers, with a firm belief that they were far more Aise 
than what any one of the present day is prepared to give them 
credit for. 

Rivers may flow through different chanqpls, but will 
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ultimately end in the ocean ; of course at different points of it, 
showing different aspects of the same ocean. Again, the 
shallower the river the more likely it is to be dried up the 
sooner, even before reaching tlie ocean. Further, the biggest 
rivers in India draw their supply mainly from the clouds, and 
the clouds in their turiv, from the ocean ; but the same rivers 
are again lost in the same ocean. So it is futile to attempt to 
assert that philosophical notions, like the commerce of some 
crumenal or purse-loving people, can be branded as the sole 
monopoly of particular sets of inhabitants of the earth. Every- 
thing arise out of, and ‘all subside in, the same ocean of Truth 
or Reality, which is Supreme Experience ; since the doctrine of 
tabula rasa is absolutely untenable by the principles of Indian 
philosophies. 

Nowadays it can boldly be said that this ocean of Truth is 
one and one only (it must be so — true knowledge can never 
vary), which, every civilised nation on the face of the earth, 
that can claim a philosophy of its own, is trying to learn to be 
the root cause of the j»honomenai universe and so to realise it as 
the fundamental Reality. Tlie Again a philosophy, in its 
SMuta form, ^lid realise the fact long ago ; and what modern 
world is trying no^' to find out through the absolute side of 
the ' relativity theory, n.uncly the idea of the Absolute, by 
establishing an universal coherenci! between the phenomenal 
world and its ultimate cause, forms the groundwork of all 
Indian sacraments, both ritual (funeral or hymeneal) or other- 
wise, intended for the proper realisation of the cosmic conscious- 
ness and the ephemeral nature of all phenomenality. • 

. But how from One this diversified phenomenal world arose as 
many, to explain that is not a very easy task to undertake. Great 
many giant geniuses of different ages, according to their respec- 
tive ability, have directed their energy to unravel the mystery ; 
but none seem to have succeeded so triumphantly as the Indian 
sages. However, to arrive at a final conclusion on this point, 
as to how far ^ho has succeeded better, the best test will be to 
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compare notes. Accordingly it is, amongst others, with such 
an iintenitioni the present enterprise has been undertaken. In 
connection with this, onh should not forget that — “however 
dogmatic a system of philosophical empiiry may appear to us, 
it must have been preceded by a criticism of the observed 
facts of knowledge’’ — there is great force in this argument 
of Prof. Surendra Nath Das Gupta. 

Indian philosophy is generally charged by the pragmatic 
European mind as being purely of a speculative nature, serving 
no useful purpose for the benefit of the present-day humanity 
in its ordinary daily life. Of course, if materialism pure and 
simple, that only engenders artificiality and, so criminal or 
mercenary propensities more easily than anything else, be 
t.aken as the highest aim of human life on this earth, then the 
*Indian< philosophy is no doubt much deficient in that respect 
and quite incompetent to cope with’the purpose of the present 
world. But one cannot refrain from saying here that this is 
rather taking too poor and narrow a view of the aim of philo- 
sophy. The chief object and real aim of the Indian philo- 
sophers of yore (who vastly excelled in self-denial the present 
civilised world and used to look upon present life as a grand 
opportunity offered to improve future existence in rebirth) were 
to benefit posterity and bring peace and knowledge into the 
world. There is no denial that a legacy of true knowledge 
was more valuable in their opinion than the luxuries obtainable 
by wealthy 

When the existence of a fundamental Reality and that of an 
initial vibration, for manifestation thereof as the universe, be 
admitted, then it becomes self-evident that the world is an 
order or Cosmos, wherein all beings and things are inter- 
related and vitally concerned to keep up the world-show as a 
whole. The interest of none therein can be neglected or over- 
looked with the false hope of making human life generally a 
happy one. The true observance of, and proper compliance 
with, this inter-relation and interest are, according to Sir John 

8 
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Woodroffe, called Bhdrata Dharma or religion. It should never 
be forgotten for a moment that the observance of and compli- 
ance with the cosmic order is the highest duty in man’s life ; 
any violation therefrom is sure to tell on the welfare of the 
world, either immediately or remotely. Accordingly this com- 
pliance is called Kighteousness. Why does young people run 
amock — surely in great many cases for want of better examples 
in their elders. Besides, it is a common proverb that grand- 
father’s sins generally visit the grandchildren. All efforts to 
conform with and preserve the cosmic order are therefore sure 
means to self-realisation, that holds ini check all the natural 
evil propensities^ of human nature. Sir John Woodroffe has 
said — “all religions are agreed in the essentials of morality and 
hold that selfishness, in its widest sense is the root of sin and 
crime (Adharnia ) To properly understand the above relations 
and interest, it is absolutely necessary to consider both the 
material and the spiritual sides of every phenomenon in the 
universe ; and not to sacrifice or neglect one side, for some 
apparent or immediate benefit, to' the other side, by being solely 
prompted thereto by sonn; individual sordid motive, either under 
the garb ol state- or rradc-policy. For this reason none can 
deny that a proper appreciation of the organic psychical as 
well as the motional or mechanistic aspects of Reality is not an 
ossenitial help for the. roaiisation of the cosmic order. Hence 
the importance of studying the subject of cosmic evolution from 
a pragmatic’s ])oiut of view, apart from its other good, and really 
beneficial effects. There is no doubt that such a study goes a 
great way to help hum anity to build its own character on a 
truly firm basis. Besides, a sure appreciation of the cosmic 
order is of great use to enable mankind to rightly cope with all 
sorts of trammels of worldly life. 

The relativity theory conceives the significance of space and 
time and is quite different from what we understand it to mean 
in the physical world. Ordinarily we understand these terms 
to mean something outside our own selves, i. e., they represent 
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objective prefentations to the subjective Self. But according to 
relativity theory these are* subjective conceptions : so much so 
that Mr. Bertrand Russell says that — “Measurements of dis- 
tances and times do not directly reveal properties of the things 
measured, but relations of the things to the measurer.’’ 
Similarly our tatatoa and Santntatva experiences are absolutely 
subjective conceptions depending upon the sensation of Self as 
“self-feeling.” 

Again the relativity theory abolishes the idea of force (in- 
cluding gravitation) from the phenomenal world, and says that 
bodies move in curves because these curve# appear to the moving 
bodies as the routes of “least action” to them. The A go /ua 
philosophy also gives one active principle called Shakfi, which 
has been rendered as Power. We may also say, that due to 
Shakti, motions are created having twb aspects — motional and 
psyciiical. As the result of the former aspect, extension is 
perceived ; whilst the latter induces the idea of intension. 
Thus a curve is described due to ’the effects of these extension 
and intension tendencies of the moving presentation. 

Besides the above, there are other points of semblance be- 
tween the principles of relativity theory and the doctrines of 
Agama philosophy ; and we shall notice them as we proceed in 
our discourses. 


Bepin Behari Nbwgir 
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SOME EARLY BUDDHIST MISSIONARIES OF PERSIA 

IN CHINA 

China came in contact with the Iranian world for the first 
time towards the enid of the 2nd century before Christ when 
Ciiang Kien, the famous Chinese explorer came back to China 
(126 B. C.) after a long absence of twelve years. Chang Kien 
was sent to msgotiiafe -with the western powers, specially with 
the Scythians, established at that time in the valley of the Oxus, 
in view of forming an alliance against the Huns who were, a 
formidable menace to the empire. Though the political mission 
of Chang Kien did not imimediately succeed he brought definite 
information about the kingdoms which were flourishing at that 
time in the western region — specially Ta-yuan (Ferganah), 
K’ang Kiu (Sogdiana), Ngan-si (Parthia), etc. 

Subsequently whoui the first official embassy of China was 
sent to Parthia under the reign of Emperor Wu-ti (1.40 86B. 
C.), the lung of the country ordered twenty thousand cavalry 
to meet them <^1 the eastern frontier and entertained 
them well. All the Chinese annals trace, their relation with 
Parthia from this date. I’arthia came to be known to the 
Chinese as Ngan-si through the name of the dynasty ruling over 
Parthia in that period namely the Arsacidan. Ngan-si (An-si) 
in ancient Chinese pronunciation would give as Ar-sak (Arsak). 
The description of the country, as given by the Chinese histo- 
rains ef that period answer very well to the empire of the 
Arsacides. “The king of the country of Ngan-si (Parthia) 
rules at the city of P'an-tou (Parthava? irapOot, of Herodotus). 
It bounds north on K’ang Kiu (Sogdiana), east on Wu-yi-shanli 
(Alexandra, i.^., Herat), west on Tiao-che (Chaldea). Several 
hundred small and large ci'ties are subject to it and the country 
is several thcAisand li in extent, that is a very large country. 
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It lies on the banks of the Kuei-shwci (the Oxus) . The carts 
and ships of their merchtinits goto the neighbouring countries.” ' 

Parthia was, in this period, playing an important role in 
the eastern commerce. The Chinese commodities passed to the 
Roman world through Parthia. The Chinese soon came to know 
about this western power, the territory of which was bounded 
on Parthia on the east and felt the necessity of coming in 
direct touch with the Roman orient (called Ta ts'in, by the 
Chinese). In 97 A. I), the famous general Pan-chao during his 
Central-Asian campaigns sent a certain Ivan-ying as ambassador 
to the Roman orient (Ta-ts’in) . He arrived in Tiao-che (Chaldea) 
oni the coast of the great sea. When about to take hiis passage 
across the sea, the sailors of the western frontier ot Ngan-si 
(Parthia) told Kan-ying that the voyage was a long and a terrible 
one. Kan-ying therefore returned hbrae without fulfilling his 
mission. Direct relation with the Roman orient was established 
as late as 166 A.D. when an embassy of Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius reached Tonkin (then a Chinese province), with 
presents. The ‘motive of this embassy was very probably to 
ruin the monopoly of eastern trade which Parthia was exercis- 
ing by the land route. The Roman world wanted to have direct 
commercial relation with China. The official relation was 
established but we do not know how far the project of direct 
commerce was realised. 

Whatever it might have been there was an active 
commerctal relation between China and the Parthian world in 
the beginning of the Christian era. It is very probable that the 
Parthian merchants had formed a community by themselves in 
the capital of China (Si-ngan-fu) already in this period. The 
existence of such communities of different nationalities, Indian, 
Persian, Indo-Chinese, etc., are attested in a later age. What- 
ever might have been the position of the foreigners in the capital 
of China during the first centuries of the Christian era, it is 
certain that the commercial exchange of the merchants of 

. 189-140. 


* F. Hirtb, China and the Roman Orient, pp, 
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different countries facilitated also an intellectual cn-operation 
and China gradually began to get interested in foreign religion, 
art and literature.^ 

It was in this period in 148 A.D. that a Parthian Buddhist 
missionary reached the capital of China with the intention of 
propagating the new religion, He is known as Ngan She-kao 
or She-kao the Parthian.^ If She-kao be a Buddhist church 
name it may be reconstructed as Lokottama. He was prince 
of real royal descent of Parthia and most probably of the 

Arsacidan dynasty. Prom his childhood he had a religious bent 
of mind ; so hp abdicated the throne in favour of his 

uncle, embraced Buddhism and became a monk. He devoted 
himself to the study of the Buddhist scripture and determined 
to travel in different centres of Buddhist learning, evidently for 
a better knowledge of the scriptures. Though it is not known 
if he ever visited India, he certainly was acquainted with some 
Indian language (probably, Sanskrit) as is evident from the 
vast number of translations of- Buddhist texts he made 

into Chinese. He travelled extensively and reached China 
in 148 A.D. He worked theie till ]f)8 A.D. and is said 

to have translated 176 Buddhist texts. Fifty-five of his 
translations still exist in the present collection of the 
Chinese Tripitaka puidished from Japan. We have no sure 
information about the end of She-kao, but all traditions agree 
in relating that after 108 A.D. She-kao travelled in South 
China for preaching Buddhism till the end of the century when 
be met with some mishap which caused his death. 

' For the commercial relation between China and Persia, and Tor the names of 
Persian commodities preserved in Chinese and the Chinese commodities preserved in 
Persia, see the '\ork of Berthold Laufer — Sino-Iranica. 

® The Chinese nad the habit of adding a prefix to the name of a foreigner to indicate 
As nationality. An element of the name of the country was generally prefixed to the 
lame of the person, She- Kao of Parthia (Ngan-ai)-— Aryan She-Kaoi; Seng hoeui of 
3ogdiana (K ang-Kiu)— AV/ng Seng houei ; Nandi of Tndia (T’ien chu)— C/iti Nan4i, etc. 
n the Buddhist Church of China, the pious disciple of a foreign teacher sometimes used 

o attribute to himself the same nationality as his teacher, e.g., Pa.hu (Dharmarak^a) 
orn of Scythian parents in Ka-usu used to call himself Chu Fa-hu as his teacher was 
.n Indian. There are many other similar cases. 
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The fifty-five works which still exist amply show that Sbe- 
kao was very well-read in. the Buddhist scriptures. Many of them 
are judicious selections from the mass of Buddhist texts and the 
translations, though not literal, are good adaptations of the 
original texts, many of which are missing. She-kao was not 
satisfied only with the work, he did himself but founded a 
school of translators winch did such an admirable work that it 
came to be known as “ unrivalled.'' In this scliool, there 
were Sogdian, Scythian and Indian monks working side 
by side for the propagation of Buddhism, and Buddhist 
scripture. 

Buddhism was introduced in China in the year 2 B.C. and 
the first missionaries, Dharraaratna and Kasyapa Mfitailga are 
said to have come to China in 65 A.D. They translated four 
or five texts, one of which still exists. . But the informations on 
these two first preachers are all very hazy and do not seem to be 
very reliable. Real history of the Buddhist literature in China 
begins with the works of Sfie-kao and his collaborators, 
though it is certain that some of the works attributed to him 
are either later additions or apocryphal. The very style proves 
it. But many of them are, without doubt, authentic. We 
will not enter here into a detailed discussion of his works. 
Almost all of them are texts from the Agamas (corresponding 
to the Pfili nikdyas, but greatly differing from the latter). 
Though some Mahfiyfina texts are attributed to him, they seem 
to be spurious. An important question, about the original 
language of the texts translated by She-kao, has not been 
replied to. It is certain that it was not Pfili. A study of the 
transcription of proper names do not allow us to say that the 
original language of these texts was Sanskrit either. We have 
two alternatives to suppose, either an Indian Prakrit, ox* an 
Iranian language which She-kao learnt easily. An analysis of 
the Chinese Agamas might prove one day, that some of these 
Agama texts, specially those translated by Parthian or Sogdian 
monks are of Iranian provenance and point to^ ani incomplete 
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Iranian version of the comparatively more ancient part of the 
Buddhist scripture. 

From Ngan She-kao, we pass to two other Parthian names 
Ngan Hiuan and Ngan Fa-K’in. Ngan Hiuan came to 
Singan-fu in 181 A.D. as a merchant. On account of some distin- 
guished services, which he rendered to the public, he received 
an official favour and was made “ the chief officer of cavalry.” 
But bis temperament was religious and he therefore joined the 
Buddhist community founded by She-kao and devoted himself 
to study. He translated two Buddhist texts into Chinese and 
both of them exist in tlw; present collection of the Tripitaka. 
Ngan Fa K’in came to 'Bi-ngan-fu in ‘281 A.l). and translated 
Buddhist texts till 300 A.D. Five works are ascribed to him, 
and tv,'o of these still exist. 

These few names of the early period have been preserved 
along with the names of other translators. But they are 
sufficient to point to a past history which now remains 
forgotten. They break the silcn.ee of this voiceless past and 
present new problems to us, which rcuiisins to be answered. 
We do not know as yet anything about the propagation of 
Buddhism in Persia as early as th(' beginning of the 
Christian era. The conversion of Ngan She-kao presupposes 
the presence of Biid’lhnsis in the capital of the Arsacides and 
their history is still to be traced out. The Parthian monks who 
went to China arc not isolated figures and an; only landmarks 
in the history of Indo-Parthian relation. 


Th C. Bagchi 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND FRENCH INFLUENCE 

There is a commoxn impression that Thomas Jefferson’s 
political ideas were borrowed from French sources, that his 

“democracy” was French “ democracy ” that it was 

“ caught ” in the French Revolution. 

William Ellery Curtis,^ in his life of Jefferson, says, 
“ His long residence in Paris made him an ardent admirer 
of the French People, and an enthusiastic champion of the 
French Revolution, which had a powerful influence in shaping 
fcis own political convictions.” 

Again, he says, “ His plan of government was acquired 
from the French Revolution.” Also the old Federalist (using 
the word in its partisan sense) ideal of Jefferson is shown in 
the remarks attributed to Daniel’Webster that “ Jefferson was 
addicted to French tastes, French manners, and French 
principles. Often unjustly attacked by them, the Federalist 
yet did him no injustice in charging upon him a preference 
for French opinions, whether in politics, morals, or religion.” 

“ He used to dwell with pleasure upon his acquaintance 
with D’Alembert, Condorcet, and others of the Liberal 
philosophy, ^and often spoke of the conversation of Madame 
Duffard, at which he was a frequent and not undistinguished 
guest.”® But Henry S. Randall* says, “ The errors in this 
saying can be easily proved because, death had closed the doors 
of Du Duffard’ 8 ‘ Conversazioni ’ some years before Jefferson 
arrived in France ! And we think D’Alembert died in 1783. 


' See William Ellery Curtii, “ Life of Thomas Jefferson,” pp. 147-8. 

® Jhid, p. 288. 

* See H. 8. Randall ; ** The Life of Thomas Jefferson,” Vol. I, p. 492. 

♦ Ibid, p. 492. 

9 
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Thus it has been the fashion to say the feelings and ideas 
gathered by Jefferson in France copstituted the predominant 
influence throughout his subsequent political career. In this 
there is much exaggeration and tOAvard him much injustice. 
The object of this paper is to show that his political ideas 
were not borrowed from a French source. 

Jefferson’s connection with France began in ]784. He 
was a man of mature years when he went abroad, and had 
been busy from early youth, alike in theory and practice, 
with the political and social problems of the government. The 
originality of his disposition and the radical temper of his 
mind had made themselves felt from the outset, and were only 
confirmed, not created, by his foreign experience. As John 
T. Morse’ says, “Neither was his affection for France nor 
his antipathy to England, then first implanted. Both senti- 
ments were strong before he crossed the Atlantic; they were 
only encouraged by the pleasures of his long residence in one 
country, and the convictions .borne in upon him during his 
brief stay in the other.” “He would always have been a 
radical, an extreme democrat, a hater of England, a lover of 
France, a sympathizer with the P'rench Bevolutionists, though 
he never saiied nut of sight of American shores.” 

At the outset it can be shown from Jefferson’s letters 
written from France to Mr. Carmichael - when he heard of 
“ Shay’s insurrection ” that these expressions of his, implying 
a pitch of democracy he never afterwards exceeded, were made 
before there was a revolution in France. He wrote, “ These 

people are not entirely without excuse However, I am 

satisfied the good sense of the people is the strongest army 
our governments can ever have, and that it will not fail 
them . ' ’ 


’ See John T. Morse ; “ The 
pp. 79-130. 

* See Bandall : Vol. I, p. 59, 


American Statesman Series, T. Jefferson/’ 
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In order to thresh out the question of his indebtedness 
to French thought, it is better to examine his connection 
with France. While he was a student in William and Mary 
College^ he studied “to some extent French.’’ That was the 
beginning of his connection with French thought. But there 
is no proof positive that he studied seriously and systematically 
current French thought in his student life. 

In 1774, while a member of the House of Burgesses in 
Virginia, he penned his first political essay, called by Edmund 
Burke “The Summary View of the Bights of British 
America.’’^ This was extreme and contained every idea that 
is to be found in the Declaration of Independenbe. It claimed 
the same “ inherent ’’ and “ natural ’’ rights. 

Here we find the radical philosophy of Jefferson in its 
rudimentary form, and no trace of French is to be found here. 

Then comes the Declaration of Independence written by 
Jefferson in 1775. “ This Declaration,’’ says John H. 

Hazelton ^ in his “History bf the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,’’ is now proved undoubtedly to be Jefferson’s own 
work and does not evince any borrowing from any source 
either prior or contemporary. 

William Ellei’y Curtis'* says, “ Many charge this Declara- 
tion of Independence as a bad piece of composition, — 
plagiarized from various authors.’’ But no one has ever 
found out.the source of such alleged plagiarisms. 

Even Curtis, who is emphatic in his statements that 
French thought “ had a powerful influence in shaping 
Jefferson's own political convictions’’ cannot trace any French 
source for the Declaration. 

^ Morse, p. 5 . 

® “ The Jefferson inn Cyclopedia ”, edited by John P, Foley, p. 963. , 

® John H. Hazelton : “ The Declaration of Independence — its Kiw^ory,” 

Chap. VI, pp. 161-180. 

* Curtis, p. 120. 
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George Otto Treveleyan^ ini his book “The American 
Revolution,” Part Two, says of this declaration that it is said 
its “ author was a Plagiarist. It was an imitation of the state 
papers of the Long Parliament; it owed much to Locke, and 
much to Milton, and still more to Rousseau.” 

Jefferson’s observations ® on these charges are: “ I did 
not consider it as any part of my charge to invent new ideas 
and offer no sentiment which had ever been expressed before. ’ ’ 
“ Also I turned neither book nor pamphlet in writing it.” 
(His works — 1853-Vn, p. 315). 

Thus Jefferson himself dismisses this charge of plagiarism. 
Many attempts* have been made to impeach the originality 
of this paper, and to prove Jefferson’s debt to foreign sources. 
It was claimed that it contained many ideas already advanced 
by other writers, but on close investigation we find that if 
Jefferson borrowed from his predecessors at all it was rather 
from the British than from the French. 

As the object of this paper is to trace the influence of the 
French philosophy on the politics of Jefferson, m'c can waive 
aside the charge that he borrowed bis political ideas from an 
English source, and discuss only the supposed Fiench influeii'ce 
on his political thought. 

As far as I know the political principles embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence show no trace of French influence 
and this was written in 1775. 

On the 7th of May, 1784, Jefferson was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to act in conjunction with Mr. Adams and Dr. 
Franklin in negotiating treaties of commerce with foreign 
nations, and on the 6th of August of that year he reached 
Paris. From this time began his close contact with France 
and the warmth of his reception there, contrasted with the 
coldness with which he was received in England, cemented that 
admiration for France which he so cherished ever afterwards. 

' G. 0. Treveleyan : “ The American He volution,” Vol. I Part IT, p. 164. 

• Bandall i Vol. I, p. 186. 
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In France, his own predilections and his intimacy with 
Lafayette brought him from the outset into the society of the 
Liberal or patriotic party. These men found in him a kindred 
spirit. They recognized him as one of themselves, a specula- 
tive thinker, a preacher of the extreme doctrine of Political 
Freedom, or in other words, in the slang of that day, a Philo- 
sopher. His house in Paris became the central point and a 
common rendezvous for French Officers and literati. 

The French found that he preceded the French patriots 
in their current of ideas. Ho had already acted a high part 
and enunciated a noble principle where they were only commenc- 
ing to speculate. 

Thus the French saw in him rather a kindred spirit than 
^ af disciple of French political thought. The French Officers and 
Savants consulted him on various occarsions. 

In his letters written from Paris on January 30, 1787,^ to 
James Madison, he expounded some of his political principles. 
He wrote : — 

“ There are three forms of Government : 

(1) Without government, as Indians. 

(2) Under government, wherein the will of every one 
has a just influence, as in the case of England. 

(3) Under a government of force. 

In looking into Montesquieu’s * Spirit of Laws (Bk. Ill) 
we find this author expounding the same principles. Here is 
a startling coincidence, giving the priority to Montesquieu ; 
in this case Jefferson must have been the borrower. Again in 
1782, in his notes on Virginia (VIII, 38-39), he said, “ Every 
government degenerates where trusted to the rules of the people 
alone.” Also in Rousseau’s* “ Social Contract ” is to be 


' " Writings of Jefferson,” Ford Ed., Vol. TV. 1786-1787, pp. 351-362. 

* Condorcet’s A Commeatary and Review of Montesquieu’s Spirit of IjawB; 
Book in. p. 15. 

* Rottgseau : ** Social Contract” : Livre III, Chap. I, p. 299. 
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found a somewhat similar expression {Social Contract," -Chap. 

10 .) : 

“ II y a deux vocee generalcg par JesqucUcs un government dcgenerc : 
Savior, quandilse resserre, on qaand L’Etni se dissont.” 

“ he government se resserre quand it posses du grande nombre an 
petit. G’est a dire de la democratic a la aristrocraic. eta a I’aristroora- 
tie a la royantie.” 

Judging these two utterances and giving priority to 
Rousseau, Jefferson’s saying seems to be a faint echoing of 
Rousseau’s ideas, though Jefferson nowhere mentions Rousseau 
or his works. 

Thus far we find some utterances of Jefferson similar to 
those of the above French philosophers. 

In 1807, in his letter to John Narvell ' he said, " I thinly 
there does not exist a good elementary work on the organi- 
zation of society into civil government : I mean a work which 
presents in one full and comprehensive view, the system of prin- 
ciples on which such an organization should be founded accord- 
ing to the rights of Nature. T should recommend Locke ‘On 
Government,’ Priestley’s ‘ Kssay on the First Principles of 
Government,’ Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations, ’ Beecaria’s ‘Crimes 
and Punishment,’ Say's ‘Political Eccnomy.’ ” Nowhere 
in this list does he mention any French author. 

In another letter '^ written May JO, 1790, to 1. B. Randolph, 
Jefferson said: “Locke’s little book on government is perfect 
as far as it goes.’’ Again, to the same man he writes, “ In the 
science of laws, Montesquieu’s “ Spirit of the Laws’’ is 
generally recommended. It contains indeed a great number of 
political truths but also an equal number of heresies,’ so that 
the reader must constantly be on his guard.’’ 

In his last letter we find that Jefferson had read some of 
the i^rench Political writers. But examining the above list it 
is found that he read more British than French authors. 

■ Ford Ed.. Vol. IX. 1807-16, p. 71. 

, ’ Ibid, Vcl. ir, p. 171. 
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As for the stray coincidence of a few of his utterances with 
those of some of the French Political Philosophers, it can be 
said that they do not take away Jefferson’s claim to origina- 
lity nor do these coincidences prove his discipleship. 

Great thinkers often borrow each other’s expressions, but 
that does not lay them open to the charges of plagiarism, or of 
lack of originality. 

It has been said before that Jefferson was a radical in 
politics from the beginning of his career. He was a born 
Democrat. His king-phobia was increased by his cold recep- 
tion at the English court and by observing with his own eyes the 
corruption of the European Courts. When he went to France, 
naturally he sympathized with the French Democrats, as there 
were affinities of temperament. 

Jefferson in his autobiography * says that it was France 
itself that was pupil of the United States in democratic prin- 
ciples. He says, “ Celebrated writers of France and England 
had already sketched good principles on the subject of govern- 
ment. Yet the American Revolution seems first to have 
awakened the thinking part of the French nation in general 
from the sl^ep of despotism in which they were sunk. The 
Officers came back with new ideas and impressions.” 

Here Jefferson proves clearly that it was France that was 
the borrower of the democratic ideas from America, and he 
himself was one of the men who worked for this Democracy 
in Amesica. G. Jellinek® also gives originality to America. 
Jefferson says in his autobiography, speaking about the 
beginning of the French Revolution that in the National 
Assembly of France the Marquis de La Fayette ® prepared 
and proposed a Declaration of Independence. And the 
Marquis was in constant consultation with Jefferson regarding 


‘ Ford, Vol. I, p. 96. 

® G. Jellinek : “ The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens,” translated 
by M. Farrand, pp. 80.81. 

> Ford Ed., Vol. I, p. 133. 
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politics. In his letter^ to the Marquis of May 6, 1788, written 
at Paris, he advises him about his political attitude in that 
great struggle. Again in his letter of June 3, 1789, to M. de 
St. Etienne^ Jefferson says he drew a “ proposed charter for 
Prance” to be signed by the king. Also in another letter, 
July 19, 1789, to L’ Abbe Arnold, he sends ” a list of books 
on the subject of juries.” ® 

Jefferson says he was requested by the chairman of the 
committee to draw up a constitution in France on July 20, ” to 
attend and assist at their deliberations.” His house was a 
rendezvous of French politicians for settling up difficulties. In 
his autobiography, he sttys^ “.Marquis de La Fayette informed 

me that he should bring a party when they arrived, they 

vpere La Fayette himself, Duport, Barnave, Alexandre La Meth,. 
Blacon, Mounier, Maubourg, and Dagout.” 

Jefferson concluded his association with the French Revo- 
lution by saying® “ She appeal to the rights of man, which had 
been made in the United States, was taken up by France, first 
of the European nations.” 

His narration of the early phases of the French revolution, 
and his intimate connection with it clearly show that it was he 
to whom the French politicians and philosophers came for 
guidance and new light, end not he to them. 

The influence that the French revolution exerted upon him 
was clearly expressed by Jefferson in “Anas.® After his 
return to the United States, “ I had left Prance in the first 
year of its revolution, in the fervour for natural rights and zeal 
for reformation. My conscientious devotion to these rights 
could not be heightened, but it had been aroused and excited by 
daily exercise.” 

As regards Jefferson’s connections with the pre-revolution- 
ists, it is seen that he was interested in the Encyclopedia, as 


‘ Ibid, p. 91. 

> Ibid, p. 102. 

‘ Ibid, Vol. I, “ Jefferson’s Autobiography." 


* Ibid, Vol. V, p. 99. 

‘ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 146. 
° Ford, Vol. ] , p. 169. 
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shown in hk latest letter to James Monroe, written from Paris, 
June 17, 1786 (July 9) 1786 * when he sent him this volume. 
Them in his letter August 26, 1786, to Count Van Hegendorf, 
he acknowledged he had contributed an article ^ on politica 
economy to the new Encyclopedia. 

These were all the connections that he had with the Ency 
clopedists but these letters do not explain much. An acquain- 
tance may be merely an acquaintance and need not mean 
relationship of master and pupil and vice versa. 

Also on scanning Rousseau and Montesquieu, not enough 
material is to be found to prove Jefferson’s actual discipleship 
to those men. And no conclusion ca^i be drawn on the basis 
of a few stray similar utterances. 

, Regarding Jefferson’s connections with his predecessors, 
Mr. C. S. Merriarn in his article® on^ “ The Political Theory of 
Jefferson ” says, “ From the classical writings Jefferson appar- 
ently derived little inspiration : Aristotle he knew, but thought 
of little value, and Plato’s writings he considered as so much 
worthless jargon. The chief source from which Jefferson drew 
his inspiration is commonly supposed to have been the philo- 
sophers of the Eighteenth Century Democracy in France. It 
is often said that his head was turned by French ideas, that he 
was a ‘ Rousseauist ’ and that the speculative Jefferson was 
really a Frenchman. The extent of the Fi-encb influence upon 
Jefferson was, however, really far loss than is generally supposed. 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, who might be presumed to have 
had a large share in determining his views, seem to have affected 
him very little.” Jefferson himself held Montesquieu in liltle 
esteem’; he says, “I am glad to hear of anything which reduces 
that author to this just level, as his predilection for monarchy, 
and for English monarchy in particular, has done mischief 
everywhere and here also to a certain extent. ’ 

• Ibid, Vol, IV, p. 251. 

Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 284. 

C. S. Merriarn, Political Science Quarterly, 1902, pp. 26-45, on “ Tbe Political 
Theory of Jefferson,” 

10 
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Mr. Merrium again says* “also Rousseau is not discussed 
or recommended for reading by Jefferson ; nor do the latter’s 
theories show as much resemblance to Rousseau’s as to the 
other Frenieh writers. Jefferson recommended Condorcet’s 
“ Esquissed d’ un Tableau Historique des Propes de I’Esprit 
Plumaim ” and probably obtained from this source his ideas on 
human inq^robability. 

The only writer that he cites with enthusiasm is Desttat de 
Tracy’s “ Gommentar sur Esprit des Lois.” 

Tiiis volume he had translated into English (1811). 
Indeed, it is unnecessary to go outside of the English theory of 
})olitics to find ample precedent upon which Jefferson might 
draw. 

In the English writers of the 18th century are found revo- 
lutionary and democratic principles of the most decided charac- 
ter, anticipating not only Jefferson, but in a large measure 
Rousseau himself. 

There seems to be little evidence to jirove that Jefferson 
borrowed anything from others, ; if he did, it is more probable 
that he borroived from Locke and other English writers rather 
than from Rousseau, Montesquieu or Helvetius. 

Jefferson folk wed a linie of thought marked out during the 
English Revolution, fo!;o wing to a certain e.Ktcnt the views of 
Milton, Sidney, and Locke who also served as models to colonial 
thinkers before Rousseau had begun to write. 

Thus we find the source of Jefferson’s thought, was more 
English than French. 

No one can deny that the French Revolution made a great 
impression on him. When two people come together they are 
sure to attract each other ; this happened in Jefferson’s case. 
The same thing might be said of Charles James Fox who 
“ gloried in the French Revolution.” But he would be a bold 
man who could suppose Fox to have been the creation of any 
foreign influence. 

Bhuprndranath Dutt 


C. S. Merriam. 
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THE HISTORY OF ORISSA AND ITS LESSONS 

Orissa as a land of refuge. 

The province of Orissa has a peculiar interest for the 
student of Indian history on account of various reasons. Orissa 
is a land which is sheltered frona the rest of India by a massive 
block of low hills and deep jungles, and the only approach to 
it is either by the sea or the rivers or along th^ narrow strips 
of low land, which runs parallel to the coast. The land route 
again is intercepted in many places by river-courses which 
, fender the province still more difficult of access. Thus separated 
from the rest of India and connected with it only through 
difficult pathways, Orissa has served as an admirable place of 
refuge for the oppressed throughout the course of Indian 
history. 

It has so happened in the plains of North India that 
each wave of civilisation has completely wiped away the traces 
of its predecessors. But in Orissa, those very waves forced 
ffieir way through a barrier of bills and jungles and of 
uncultured tribes. Their force was broken, so that when th<Jy 
reached the haven, they were too weak to struggle against each 
other and existed in the same place side by side. The fact thnt 
the former cultures of Northern India are thus preserved in 
Orissa in a living state has made the place so important to the 
student of Indian history. 


Consequent eontaet of cultures. 

There is a second reason why students of Indian cnilure 
are interested in Orissa. North India is cut off from the 1 )eccau 
by the Vindhya hills and their numerous offshoots in Central 
India. One of the two routes from one courttry to the other 
lies through the Orissan coastal plain, vffiile the other is across 
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the Narmada and the Tapti in Central India. We know that 
the Deccan was the home of a great and powerful civilisation, 
viz,, that of the Tamils. The influence of the Tamil or Dravidian 
civilisation extended at one time even to Bengal, and Orissa 
lay well within its dominion. Orissa like Andhradesa or the 
Telegxi country, has formed a stepping stone between the Aryan 
civilisation of the North and the Dravidian of the South. As 
we proceed, we shall try to indicate a number of the currents 
and cross-currents which flowed between the two. 

The' civilisaXion of Orissa is riot maritime. 

It seems strange that the civilisation of Orissa is connected 
more with the land than with the sea, although much of Orissa 
is washed by the sea and ‘there are many great rivers which 
make their way into it. Not that maritime activity was 
wanting in the past, but the inhabitants of this country were 
concerned more with the countries which lay to the north, south 
and west than with those which lay beyond the sea to the east. 
Among the thousands of scenes depicted in stone on the temples 
of Bhubaneswar, Puri and Kanarak, there is not one which 
may suggest that the sea played any great part in the life of 
the people. Of boating sceiies there are only two or three in 
Puri and Kanarak, and these boats are far from being seafaring 
vessels. There is one scene in the temple of Kanarak depicting 
a group of men presenting a giraffe to the King of Orissa. This 
solitary picture proves that Orissa was actually in touch with 
other countries through her ports, but that is far from saying 
that her culture was maritime in character. 

This may seem very strange on account of the fact that 
Kalinga was famed far and wide as a great maritime power, 
so much so, that the people of Java called India by the name 
of Kalinga (actually “ Kling ”) just as the Persians called 
India by the name of the province of Sindhu with which they 
were in touch* The only explanation which seems probable 
is that Kalinga culture was not the one from which the culture 
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of Orissa was directly derived. The former was probably more 
Dravidian in origin and its centre lay further south along the 
coast. 

The culture of Orissa was not maritime and it resulted from 
an integration of a number of separate cultures which met 
in the country to the north and north-west of ancient Kalinga. 
Nature has favoured Orissa greatly and things which have 
disappeared from the rest of India have found a resting place 
in the hill tracts of this province. 

The early inhabitants. 

• 

In very early times, Orissa was inhabited by a number of 
Uiild tribes. They did not know how to plough the land, and 
’lived entirely on what they could procure from the jungle and 
by chase. Fruits, berries and roots constituted their principal 
food. Such men live in the hills of Orissa even now, and some 
of them are so rude that they do not wear clothes, but only 
make aprons of leaves. 

Their share in the growth 0/ Orissan culture. 

Although the early inhabitants of Orissa were so wild, yet 
they had their own society and were ruled by definite laws 
framed by their tribal leaders. They also practised a crude 
form of religion and were guided in such matters by medicine- 
men. In their worship they marked a piece of stone witii 
vermilion and sacrificed fowl and sheep to the spirits. Some- 
times they offered crude earthen images of horses and elephants 
for the gods to ride. The village-gods of the Hindus of Orissa 
are still worshipped in this way and it is very likely that this 
cult was derived from the former aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land. 

Of the many aboriginal tribes who inhabited Orissa in 
early times, the foremost were the Savaras. They have been 
in contact with people talking in the Indo-^ryan speech for 
a very long time, and they have had some share in building 
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up Orissan civilisation. Scholars who study the history of 
languages say that the language of Orissa owes something to 
the Savaras. One of the principal religious cults of Orissa was 
also derived from the same people. 

There is a tradition that the worship of Jagannath began 
with a Savara fowler named Basu. A Hindu King learnt that 
the Grod worshipped by Basu vvas great and powerful and so he 
sent his priest to learn the secret of His service. That deity 
has finally come to be worshipped as Jagannath. The descen- 
dants of Basu still live in the town of Puri and some duties are 
assigned to thepa in tire temple of Jagannath. It is very pro- 
bable that none of the rites with which Basu worshipped his 
God long ago have survived till now, but the fact that the 
Savaras supplied the germ out of which the cult of Jagannath’ 
grew up is itself of great significance. 

Like the Savaras, the Bhuiyas have also played an import- 
ant part in the history of Orissa. That they were once the 
rulers of the highlands of Orissa is a well-known fact, and 
their former rights are still symbolically maintained in a very 
interesting way. In the state of Kconjhar, the crowning cere- 
mony of the ruling chief has to l>e performed by Bluiiya clans- 
men to signify that tln^ present liouse rules by their permission. 
In the state of Serai keia, too, the same custom is present, and 
moreover, the goddess woi*shipped by the former Bhuiya kings is 
still worshipped by the ruling chief, the rites being performed by 
a Bhuiya clansman. Thus the influence of the Bhuiyas is felt 
in a small way in Orissa and it is quite possible that their 
influence reached deeper, and some of the social customs of 
Orissa may owe something to them. 

After the Ravaras and the Bhuiyas we come to the Odras. 
In old Sanskrit books, they are mentioned as a wild tribe like 
the Savaras. But they have now been almost completely 
hinduised and live by agriculture. Their number is the greatest 
in the Khurda sub-division of the district of Puri, where they 
are called Oda' Chasas. These Odras gave theii- name to the 
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lajid of Orissa, for that name has come from Odra-Visaya, i. e., 
the district wliere the Odras live. 

Relations with the North through Buddhism, 

We thus find that in its early stages Orissan civilisation 
grew by the accumulation of the tribal cultures of wild tribes 
like the Savaras, Bhuiyas and the Odras. But already in the 
time of the Buddha, i. e., in the 6th century B. C., there was 
trade intercourse between Magadha or Bihar and Orissa. 
Asoka also conquered Kalinga in the 3rd century B. C. He 
taught Buddhism to the people and that religion remained 
predominant in Orissa even as late as the 7th century A. D. At 
one time the worship of -Tagannath fell into the hands of the 
Bpddhists and it was probably then that three idols were substi- 
tuted in place of one. In some old .Oriya songs Jagannath 
is spoken of as Buddha in disguise, and there are some features 
in his cult which scholars consider to be survivals from the 
Buddhist age. The absence of caste-restriction with regard 
to the rice-offerings of Jagannath is considered to be one of 
these. Buddhism thus formed a link between Northern India 
and Orissa, and the influence of the North came into Orissa 
through trade and religion. Scholars have discovered that the 
Odras and other dweller of the sea-board tract of Orissa spoke 
non-Aryan languages about this time, but tliey rapidly became 
Aryanised through the influence of the neighbouring provinces 
of Suhma and Radha in Bengal. 

Relations with the South. 

But the influence of the North was far from being alone in 
shaping Oriya civilisation, for as we have already said the 
South was not less effective. At one time the dominion of 
Dravidian civilisation extended to Bengal, and Orissa received 
many civilised arts of life from the Southerners. 

Proofs of contact with the Dravidians have been dis- 
covered in the language and the script of Orissa^ and also in 
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some of the material arts of life. Perhaps the influence extend- 
ed deeper and even affected the social and religious life of the 
people. Some rites in the cult of‘Jagannath like the dance 
of the temple-maidens were derived from the South where the 
employment of temple-maidens is a well known custom. The 
worship of Uchchista Ganapati, miscalled Bhanda Ganesh, in 
the temple of Puri, evidently came from the South. In Orissan 
architecture too, there are indications of a contact with the 
South, but we know so little regarding these matters that it is 
not possible at present to form a correct estimate of the debt 
which Orissa owes to the South. 

There is an inscription; in the Udaygiri cave in Bhuba- 
neswar written by a king named Kharavela. He is supposed 
by some scholars to have been a southerner. In the inscription 
he describes the principal events of his reign, and he says how one 
year he made an image of an ancestor of his with the wood of a 
bitter-tree and how he had it carried in state on a car through 
the town. There are a number of tribes in the south, namely, 
Badaga, Billava, Kama Sale, Kannadiyan, who carry a corpse 
upon a processional car before it is committed to the pyre or 
buried. The same custom is also found among the Chakmas 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and also in the Imperial family 
of Siam. It is cun': us that the custom of carrying a corpse 
(or an image of an aiK^ostor in the Kharavela inscription) 
should extend from Southern India along the eastern coast, 
then down past Burma into Siam. The fact that it is not found 
ill any other part of the world goes a long way to prove that 
they were derived from a common source somewhere in or 
near southern or eastern India. However that may be, our 
interest in the custom lies in its probable connection with the 
cult of Jaganuath. 

It is a well-known fact that the idol of Jagannath can only 
be made of the bitter nim tree (Melio), and the most important 
ceremony connected with that deity is the car-festival. The 
Kharavela inscription is situated only about 40 miles away 
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from Puri. Would it be stretching imagination too wide to 
suppose that there was some connection between the two, when 
we consider the remarkable identity of the materials and of 
festivals ? 

The North again. 

Long after Asoka and Kharavela, about the 8th or 9th 
century A. D., a part of western Orissa came under the sway of 
the Guptas of Kosala. Their inscriptions have been found near 
about Sambalpur, and the influence of Gupta art has also been 
discovered in some parts of Mayurbhanj and the neighbouring 
district of Manbhum. Perhaps southern fnfluenoe was operat- 
ing at the same time in the sea-board tract of Ganjam, Puri 

and Cuttack. 

• 

We thus find that the Northerners and the Southerners, and 
before them the aboriginal tribes, of whom we do not know 
much, went on building the civilisation of Orissa. The people 
of this land had not yet succeeded in integrating the chips of 
civilisation which they received from other countries. A 
national sentiment had not yet grown, and the Orissans were 
more like provincials who lay on the border of the great civilisa- 
tions of the North and the South. 

The growth of Orissan individuality and later streams 
from the North and the South. 

It was only in the time of Yayati Kesari that the founda- 
tions of a cultural individuality were first laid Yayati Kesari 
was a Hindu and a worshipper of Siva. He made strenuous 
efforts to establish Hinduism, or rather Brahmanism in Orissa. 
He is said to have brought ten thousand Brahmins from Kanouj 
in the United Provinces and they performed a great Vedic Pire- 
Sacrifice in the newly founded town of Jajpur. From that time 
onward, Orissa has been a land of Hindus, and the older cult 
of Buddhism has been gradually swamped out or changed and 
11 
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absorbed into Hinduism. Jagannath was no longer Buddha 
and He was worshipped as Bhairab or Siva. This state of 
affairs continued till the fifteenth century, when due to the 
personality of the great reformer Chaitanya, the people of Orissa 
were converted to Vaishnavism. Jagannath became a form of 
Vishnu and the Saiva form of worship was practically given up. 
Still there are some usages ini His cult, which have come down 
from the periods of Buddhist and Saiva predominance. 

As we have already said, the germs ol a separate Orissan 
culture were laid during the reign of the Kesaris. And it was 
in their time that art and architecture flowered up to an un- 
exampled extent, until finally there came to be a distinctive 
Orissan School of art. Many of the temples of Bhubaneswar 
were built in the reign of the Kesaris. 

After the Kesaris, the Ganga dynasty came into power. 
The first Ganga king was a man from the South, but his 
descendants soon identified themselves with the people of Orissa 
and they went forth to conquer new lands as the lords of the 
free state of Orissa 

The Gangas followed the Kesaiis in being great builders. 
The temples of Puri and Kanarak were built in their time, and 
it was during this period that a very interesting cult reached 
Orissa from ISortheri. India. 

Apart of North-^Vestern India was ruled from the 5th 
century B.C. by the Persians and it was probably at that time 
that a band of colonists reached India from Persia. They were 
the Magis or MagSs, and according to Indian tradition they 
CP me from iho land of Sakadwip, being driven therefrom by 
Jarasastra or according to another version being invited by an 
Indian king named 8amba. These Magas worshipped a pemliar 
form of the Sun-god named Mithra and they were deeply skilled 
in astrology. The Magas first settled in Multan on the Chenab 
or OhandrabhagS and Alberuni saw the image of the Sun when 
he visited that place in the llth century A. D. The Maga- 
priests became famous and their influence gradually spread all 
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over the Indo-Gangetic plain. In course of time, Bengal 
took up the cult of Mithra o*r Mitra and Orissa soon followed her 
example. The temple of the Sun-god in Kanarak was built in 
this period by a King of the Ganiga dynasty named Narasingha- 
deva. But the cult of Mithra soon after fell into disrepute and 
has mow almost completely disappeared from the soil of India. 
The priests from Bakadwip called Magas, still exist, but they 
occupy a very inferior position in the Brahmanical hierarchy. 

Cov elusion. 

We find that the Orissan civilisation resbmbles other 
civilisations in being made up of elements derived from many 
tribes and many lands. The integration, incomplete though it 
still is, took place in the middle ages, and from that time 
onward, it has influenced the neighbouring countries through 
its striking individuality in art and architecture. 


Nirmalkumar Basu 
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THE COLOURS OF SKY AND SEA 

Adharchandba Mukherji Lecture. 

Of all matural optical phenomena, the blue colour of the 
sky is the most familiar and conspicuous. The writings of 
Tyndall have made familiar to the many readers of his fascina- 
ting books, the idea that the origin of sky-light is to be ascribed 
to the scattering of sxin light in the atmosphere and that the 
blue coloTir rs a conseqaience of the smallness of the particles 
concerned in such scattering. Tyndall considered these particles 
to be composed of extraneous matter such as dust, drops of 
water or minute crystals of ice suspended in the atmosphere, 
and this was in fact the view generally held till about twenty 
years ago. Experience however shows that dust or other 
suspended particles cannot be the cause of the blue colour of the 
sky. After the heavy monsoon showers of Bengal have washed 
down the dust from the •itmosphorc, our skies are bluer than 
ever, and are bluest on a bright clear day when clouds of water 
or ice have ali evaporated. We have therefore naturally to 
seek for some criUse more fundamental than suspended matter 
for the light of the sky. The suggestion was first put forward 
by the late Lord Rayleigh that skylight represents the result 
of the scattering of sunlight by the molecules of the air itself. 
The idea was received very favourably by physicists and has 
now gained general acceptance. 

Making Gases Visible. 

Some of the implications of Rayleigh’s theory of the blue 
of .the sky are rather startling and it is only recently that it 
has received experimental confirmation by physicists. If we 
accept the view that the blue of the sky arises from the gases 
of the atmosphere, we are forced to give up the familiar idea 
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that the air about us is a colourless, transparent, invisible gas, 
and must expect to fiM that under suitable conditions of 
illumination, the air about us can be made visible and should 
then exhibit a blue colour. This remarkable conclusion has 
been tested and indeed found to be true. It is possible to 
make all the so-call6<l invisible gases and vapours visible by 
strong illumination, and they then actually exhibit a beautiful 
sky-blue colour as the result of the light scattered by the 
molecules. In order to observe this phenomenon and demon- 
strate its existence in a satisfactory manner, two important points 
have to be borne in mind. In the first'place, . it is necessary 
to purify the gases carefully from suspended dust-particles and 
other impurities and secondly, to use intense light under such 
conditions that the illuminated gas is seen against a perfectly 
dark background. 

In carrying out experiments on this subject, the brilliant 
sunshine we have in India is very helpful, and extensive and 
systematic studies have been carried on for some years in the 
writer’s laboratory. In order to perceive the brightness of the 
light scattered by gases and vapours to the fullest advantage, 
it is desirable for the observer to remain in complete darkness, 
and the chamber used for the purpose has been appropriately 
labelled the “ Black Hole of Calcutta.” After a little rest in 
total darkness, the eyes of the observer become several thousand 
times more sensitive than in ordinary daylight, and the track 
of a beam of sunlight through a column of gas carefully freed 
from dust appears conspicuously bright and of a beautiful blue 
colour.' From observations of the intensity and character of 
this light, it is possible visually to recognize the nature and 
determine the quantity of the gas present. 

Detertnination of Molecular Structure . 

The experimental study of the scattering of light by gases, 
besides confirming the correctness of the Rayleigh theory of 
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the colour of sky, possesses a high degree of intrinsic interest. 
Not only is it possible from the observations to estimate with 
fair accuracy the number of molecules in a gas, in other words 
to carry out a molecular census, but, as has been shown in 
papers by the author and by Dr. K. E. Eamanathan, it is 
possible to obtain a very fair idea of the dimensions of the 
molecule and of the arrangements of the atoms forming it. 
The latter possibility depends on the fact that molecules 
composed of two or more atoms obviously cannot, in general, 
be equivalent to a simple spherical scattering particle. With 
certain simplifying suppositions, it is possible to calculate 
theoretically the optical behaviour to be expected from a 
molecule having any specified structuie and to compare it with 
observation. The two features in the scattering of light which 
vary with the nature of the gas are, firstly, its iintenisity, .and 
secondly, its state of polarisation, that is the character of the 
vibration in the scattered light-waves. The second feature is 
specially sensitive to the structure of the molecule and indicates 
in an ummistakable way any departure of the optical behaviour 
of the molecule from perfect spherical symmetry. The obser- 
vations! indicate striking relationships between the chemical 
structure of the molcvule and the manner in which it scatters 
light. 


The Colours of Twilight. • 

The theory of Rayleigh explains not only the blue colour 
of the sky but also the beautiful glows of sunrise and sunset. 
In some experiments made by the present writer the varying 
colours of sky and setting sun are strikingly reproduced in the 
laboratory. When the sun is on the horizon, its rays have to 
traverse long columns of the atmosphere and suffer much 
attenuation in the process. The molecules of the air, being 
exceedingly small in size, scatter by preference the shortest 
waves forming 'the blue- violet end of the solar spectrum*. 
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Hence the sunlight that has passed through the lower levels of 
the atmosphere is denuded of the blue rays and the change of 
colour of the sun to yellow or orange as it sinks near the 
horizon receives a natural explanation . 

Twilight phenomena are often complicated by the dust, 
water- vapours or clouds present in the atmosphere. But such 
disturbing factors are eliminated when observations are made 
oh a bright cfear evening from a high mountain. Dr. K. R. 
Ramaniathan has recently made some very interesting observa- 
tions on twilight phemomeiiia during the winter months at 
Simla, and it seems fairly clear that the effects noticed by him 
cani be explained as consequences of the molecular scattering 
of light. Perhaps the most striking demonstration of the part 
played by the atmosphere in twilight phenomena is the fact 
that the dark-blue shadow of the earth fringed by a purple 
glow can actually be seen above the eastern horizon creeping 
upwards as the sun goes down in the west. 

It may also be mentioned , that observations made by the 
writer on a clear day from Mount Dodabetta in the Nilgiris have 
furnished valuable confirmation on a large scale of those effects 
depending on the structure of the molecules which were first 
revealed by experiments on the scattering of light made in the 
laboratory. 

The Blue of the Sea. 

Another natural optical phenomenon of great interest is 
the blue colour of the waters of the deep sea. To the 
unsophisticated traveller on his first ocean voyage, it appears 
remarkable in the highest degree to find that the same water 
which in the bath-tub appears quite transparent with the 
faintest tinge of green appears from the deck of the steamer 
to be of a dark-blue or indigo colour. The explanation usually 
suggested for the blue colour of the sea is that it consists of 
reflected skylight, and in support of this, it is often urged 
that when the sky is completely overcast, the sea appears of 
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a leaden-gray colour. That this view is erroneous is shown 
by the fact that the blue of the sea is a much deeper and 
darker colour than even the light of the zenith sky ; the 
change of colour of the sea when the sky is overcast is 
obviously due to the fact that the clouds cut off the sun-light 
which ordinarily illuminates the water. Another view which 
is sometimes suggested as an explanation of the blue colour 
of the sea is that it is merely the natural colour of the water. 
That this view is not correct becomes clear when we recollect 
that the observer on the deck of the steamer is between the 
sun which is the source of light and the water, and hence the 
sun’s rays whfch pas's thYough the water cannot reach him 
directly. Unless therefore we postulate suspended matter in 
the water, there is nothing according to this theory to reflect 
the colour of the water info the observer’s eyes. Further, the 
colour of water observed in transmission is a greenish-blue and 
not a dark-blue or indigo ; the waters which show the blue 
colour best are those which are clearest and most transparent 
and hence presumably freest from siispended matter. 

On the b.isis of the observations made by him during his 
ocean voyages and of laboratory experiments, the present writer 
has put forward a new theory ox the colom- of the sea. Exami- 
nation of samples of t.raijsj?arcnt deep-sea water shoAvs that they 
are free from suspended impurity to a remarkable extent, and 
that when a beam of sunlight passes through such water, its 
tnick in the lixiuid exhibits a blue colour of a brightness and 
hue not greatly different from that found in similar experiments 
with laboratory samples of dust-free wuxter. The observations 
lead us to the view that the blue colour of deep sea water arises 
from the scattering of light by the molecules of the water, in 
much the same way as the molecules of the air are responsible 
for the blue light of the sky. There are however certain funda- 
mental differences between the scattering of light by a gas 
and the scattering of light by a liquid which will be more 
fully discussed in the second lecture. 
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Why is the Sea bluer than the Sky ? 

• 

If the colours of the sea and sky are both due to the mole- 
cular scattering of liglit, why then ts the colour of the sea so 
much fuller and more saturated than the colour of the sky ? 
The explanation of this is, as has been shown by the writer in 
his i)aper on the subject, that the effects in the sea are modified 
by the absorption of light by the water. It is well-known that 
even perfectly pure distilled water in long columns cuts out a 
considerable fraction of the red and yellow regions of the solar 
spectrum. Both when the sun’s rays enter the vs'ater and also 
when the scattered light transverses it before emel’ging from the 
sea this absorption comes into play and practically cuts out 
tbe whole of the red (Uid of the spectrum. The fullness of 
*the hue of the light etnerging from the water is thus satisfac- 
iorily explained. 

One; of the (juestions often asked regarding the colour of the 
sea is, why does it show such marked variations in intensity and 
hue ? Three disturbing factors are present in the sea in 
greater’ or less degree which can exercise an influence on the 
observed optical phenomena. In the first place, it is not 
correct to assume that even the clearest and more transparent 
ocean water scatters light in exactly the same way as dust-free 
water in the laboratory. Some suspended matter must always 
be present which scatters light differing in colour from the pure 
sky-blue clmracteristic of molecular scattering. The influence 
of suspended matter would also make itself felt by a diminution 
of the transparency and consequently also of the effective depth 
of the water contributing to the observed luminosity. Then 
again, the question cannot altogether be ignored of the influence 
of dissolved matter present in the sea-wat('r. Laboratory 
experiments indicate that the small percentage of salt present 
in sea-water contributes very little to its light-scattering 
power. The dissolved matter, may however, in certain cases 
make itself felt if it causes a diminution in the tranispareney 

12 
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of the water. Another and extremely interesting complication 
is that first discovered by Dr. R. Ranianatban in the 
sea-water from certain areas in tlie Bay of Bengal which showed 
a striking green colour. He found that such water exhibits a 
feeble green fluorescence, presumably in consequence of some 
organic substance present in it, and that this fluorescence is 
accompanied by a sensible absorption in the blue-violet portion 
of the spectrum. 


Colour of Iho Mcditerruncnn 

A fascinating pioblom .which cannot yet he regarded as fully 
solved and to which iho foregoing paragraphs only form an 
introduction is tlu' reason for the remarkahh' brilliance of the 
colour shown l)y the MediUuTanean. Alli('d to it are such 
questions as the cause oI‘ tlie difference in colour between the 
Grulf stream am' the colder waters of tlu; Atlantic adjacent to it. 
An examination of an oceanographic map irf the Mediterranean 
shows a striking correlation between the colour of the water 
and its transparency. Huch .i correlation probably exists also 
in other similar eases and encotirages the belief that the ex- 
planations of the difl'erejices in colour suggested in the preceding 
paragraphs are prol ably on the right lines, in particular, the 
marked differcmces in colour between the deep-sea and of water 
in the vicinity of land are evidently to be explained in terms of 
the suspended and other im))urities present in the latter case. 
The variation of the colour of dec})-sea water in dilferent areas 
and at different times offers however problems of great interest 
which still await a complete solution.' 


(b V. Raman 


Adharchaotira Mukherji Lecture, 
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FAITH !N BUDDHISM . 

Analysis and Ideal of Sraddha 

Saddha, Saddhindriya and Saddhabala are the PaJi words 
signifying faith. These arc not exactly synonyms. They 
slightly differ in their connotation. The kind of specification! 
implies a logical division, which is not rigid but flexible enough 
to allow one species of faith to pass imper/ieptibly into another 
which is higher. These so-called species are no more than so 
many “ aspects and phases” which, when viewed psychologi- 
cally, admit only of a difference of degree, and not of kind. 
Faith in its specific sense, i.e., as • distinguished from the 
Faculty and the Power, denotes only a kind of blind or professed 
faith as distinguished from a realised one. 

The all-iirnportant discrimination of the three species could 
not be achieved until the 4th or tJrd century P.C. when a 
Buddhist School, the Hetuvadin, pressed home a clear-cut 
distinction : ‘ The average man of the world possesses Faith, 

but not Faith as a Faculty.’ In the same vein the Hetuvadin 
sought to maintain that knowledge was not within the reach 
of the average man. He conceded so far that the iin instructed 
might possess practical wisdom but not knowledge in its higher 
technical s*ense. By knowledge the Hetuvadin meant the 
philosophic insight which consists in “analytic discernment, 
analytic .understanding, ability to investigate or examine, the 
faculty of research, etc.” Similarly they conceded to the 
Orthodox claim that the average man is “ capable of liberality... 
and so forth,” but they definitely stated that he is incapable of 
faith as a Faculty, and tar more so of faith as a Pow'er,- for 
these higher forms of faith are impossible without the under- 
standing of the truth. In the case of the untutored, faith does 
not come from knowledge but originates from hearsay or 
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tradition. That is to say, the faith of the average man is not 
what the Buddha himself termed “the reasoned or rational 
faith’’ (panhanvaya saddha). ^ Thus the Hetuvadin effected 
a significant distinction between the ordinary and philosophic 
faith. 

We read in the Netti : “ The absence of impurity is the 

mark of assurance and tranquillity or satisfaction is its consum- 
mation. Solicitation is the mark of faith, and unflinching 
devotion its basis. Steadiness is the mai’k of assurance, and 
faith its basis.’’ ^ 

In Milindapanha, faith is characterised by these two 
marks ; (1) Sathpasadana tranquillizing in the siuisc of making 
the hindrances subside, and rendering consciousness clear, 
serene and untroubled, and (2) Sainpakhhaudhana, jumping in 
the sense of aspiring to atfain that which has not been attained, 
to master that which has not been mustered. 

The Abhidhamrna definition of faith iissiunes a popular 
character when it is restated .in tornis of Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary: “ Faitli is :i trustii'g and taking refuge in the 
Buddha and other .Jewels -tin; l.k)ctrinc and the Order. It is 
an act of lieheving in the sense of plunging, breaking, entering 
into qualities of the Buddha and the rest, and rejoicing over 
them.’’** fi'aith is the guiding principle in all acts of charity, 
morality and religion in tlie sense that it precedes all charitable, 
moral and spiritual instincts and dispositions.’’ ^ Buddhaghosa 
refers elsewhere to faith fsaddha) as transforming itself or 
deepening into devotion fbhatti) by repeated religious practices. 
Love (peraa) is invariably associated with faith. The other 
element which accompanies it is pasdda, a sense of assurance, 

’ Tbe f'xpreseion lias been qnotcrl in the AttbasaUni, p. 6<.L 

Netti, p. ‘28 : ''OkappanaJakkhava saddha, adhimutUpaccvpaUhdna ca. Andvilalak- 
kha\io pasado, sampasi(}ariapaccupaf(}iano ca. AhhipatihiyanaJakkham saddha, tassa avecca- 
ppasado padatthdno. 

^ Ibid, p. 145; Buddhadlni va ratanani saddahati paltiyAyatj ti saddha. ..Buddhtldi- 
iniqi gupe ogSlbati bbindiivS viya nrjupavc8ati...pQBidanti. 

* Ibid. p. 120, saddha pubbangaraa purecarika hoti. 
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attended by serene joy arising out of satisfaction of a man’s 
spiritual need/ 

Buddhagliosa’s division of faith into four classes is a novel 
feature iu later Buddhism : 

(1) Agamaniya-saddha — the epoch-making faith of a 
Bodhisatta who is destined to become a supreme Buddha. 

(2) Adhigarnasaddha, the philosophic conviction, gained 
by the Ariyapuggalas. 

(3) Basadasaddha, the unwavering faith (aveccappasada) 
of a stream -attaincr in the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order. 

(4) Okappanasaddha, outward or seeming faith which 
makes a man keep up apj)earance, but does’ not touch his 
heart. 

. Faith and Doubt are two opposite states of mind so that 
the presence of one implies th(^ absence of the other: “If a 
person entertains doubt, is perple.xed about the Teacher and the 
rest, he does not attain luukti by reassuring faith, and his mind 
does not bend towards earnestness, application, perseverence 
and energy — tJiis is the first bolt of the heart in his case.’’^ 
‘ The sceptic is the common enemy of the divines and the graver 
philosophers.’ 

Like faith, doubt admits of various stages of growth. To 
resist an overpowering doubt we require an unwavering faith. 
The Arahant is equipped with faith and other faculties and 
powers in a greater degree than the Buddhist Aryans who 
occupy the* lower ranks ; tlie Sotapanna or Stream-attainer who 
fills the lowest rank among the Aryans can claim a 'higher order 
of faith and the rest than a Kalyana Puthujjana or Good 
Average-man who is undergoing training, preliminary to the 
Aryan stage ; and such a good average-man is entitled to a 
higher position than the ordinary man of the world. Among 
ordinary men, too, there are some who cherish high ambition^, 


^ Pwgf(ya/a-Par7wafti-comt?Jcnfary, p. 248 : “ punappunam bhajanavasena aaddha va 
bbalti. Pematp saddhapeniam gehasita-peraampi vattati. PasSdo saddhapasado va.” 
Majjhima^Nikaya, I, p. 101. t 
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and others v'^ho do not. Thus we have (1) the faith of the 
ordinary man of the world ; (2) the faith of an inquirer before 
he receives instructions ; (3) the faith of an inquirer who is 
undergoing preliminary courses of training ; (4) the faith of 

the Sotapanna or stream-attainer ; (5) the faith of the Aryans 
who have not as yet reached the goal ; (G) the faith of an 
Arhant who has realised Nirvana. 

Doubt or Scepticism is broadly divided into three classes, 
viz. : — (1) Doubt as a first Obstacle (Vicikiccha-Nlvarapa), 
(2) Doubt as a Fetter (Vicikiccha-SaTnyojana), and (3) Doubt 
as a Fetter inherent in lower nature (( Irambhaglya-Sarnyojana) . 
This division of doubt runs parallel to that of Saddha into 
Faith, the Faculty and the Power. It is, theri'fore, conceivable 
that doubt is capable of as elaborate a classification as faith. 

The common name, for religious doubt is Cetohhila (The 
bolt of the hearts and philosophu; doubt is in some way allied 
to Ainjja (Ignorance or Agmosticism) . 'fbcre are i\ve Cctohdiilas, 
the bolts which steel the heart against all tiuidci’ feelings and 
higher aspirations, viz,, entertaining doiilit, getting j^erplexed 
about the Teacher, the Doctrine, the Order, the Training 
(Sikkha), and the want of hdlow-feeling'.' The first four bolts 
represent together vliat is termed above leligious doubt : 

“ (1) as to wherLer or ihe Teacher has the iVi major bodily marks, 
or the 80 minor bodily marks of a Guddha, or the requisite omniscience 
with respect to things past, future and present ; (2) as to the adequacy 
oi the paths and their fruits to lead indeed to the groun'd ambro.sial 
Nirvana ; (?.) as to whetbc.r t hose of the Order are indeed at various 

stages of the path to salvation, or have rightly won their way so far ; 
(4) as to whether the Training is helpful.” * 

Doubt 3,=^. Hindranct' is a state of mind to be put away by 
religious belief and discursive thought, the Doubt as a Fetter by 
faith, unwavering and insight philosophic. The Celokhila and 

' Sanglti SutLanta (lUghu, III) mb voce Celokliila; Mujiliima-Nik.lya, 1., Celokhila- 
Suita, p, 101. 

Atthasalini, pp.«05 i-55. Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p, 2G0 f. n. 
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Avijja represent two sides of doubt ; religious aud philosophic. 
On its religious side, it. can be put away by faith professed or 
realised, and on its philosophic side, by judgment and insight. 
Thus the Buddhist division of doubt shows a resemblance to 
Hume’s division into two species, viz., “ Scepticism antecedent 
to all study and philosophy,” and “ Scepticism consequent to 
science and enquiry.” The former is broadly represented by 
the Buddhist Hindrance, and the latter by the Fetter. So far 
as the Hindrance is concerned, doubt before instruction and 
enquiry can be removed by faith, of which the characteristic 
mark is aspiration, and doubt at the iujception of the career of 
a reflective student by discursive thought. Sari*putta, the chief 
disciple of the Buddha, held that it is within the power of a 
stream-attainer ' to shake off all kinds of doubt excepting those 
which are deep-rooted in our lower jiature and removable by 
introspection. 

It is stated that the four conditions of Sotapatti on the 
side of feeling are unwavering faith in the Teacher, the 
Doctrine, the Order, and the Training, that is, the four opposite 
states of the four bolts of the heart. The four conditions on 
the intellectual side refer to association with the wise, hearing of 
the good doctrine (study in the wider sense), reflective reasoning, 
and systematic knowledge of things.'^ Thus it can be proved 
that the Buddhist Sotapanna is a religious philosopher whose 
duty it is to confirm the faith and understand the trufh. 

The 'Fetter with which the Sotapanna is confronted is a 
philosophic doubt or scepticism proper with regard to the 
beginning and the end of things, or to use the words of Naciketa 
in the Kathbpanisad (1. 1.20), a doubt as to whether a 
person continues to exist or not after death.'' But the doubt 
which the Buddhist philosopher has to overcome is bound 

^ Sangiti-Suftanta (Digha-nik»'iya IIT), sub voce Sotapattyangani. * 

^ Sotapattyangani enumerated in the Sangiti-fiutfcanta, Digba-Nikdya, TIT, include 
Satthari, Dhamme» Saipghe, Sikkhfiya aveccappasado ; sappurisasaipsevo, saddbainma* 
savai^aip, yonisomanasikSro, dhamm&nudbammapatipatti. 

* Yeyaip prfite vieikitsa manii^ye, astUi eke nkstfti caike* * 
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Up with the question “as to whether there is a twelve-graded 
cycle of causation taking effect here, and now, or taking effect 
at all,”* or as to whether, in the language of the Buddha, 
causality (dhammatfl, idapaccayata) is objectively and univer- 
sally valid.** 

Thus the faith of a Botapanna is intended to put away 
doubt regarding the five points denoted by the Teacher, the 
Doctrine, the Order, the Discipline, and Natural Causation. 
So we read in Asvaghosa’s “ Awakening of Faith,” a work 
which belongs to the'saine period as “ The Questions of King 
Milinda:— ” 

There are four aspects of faith (1) To believe in the funda- 
mental truth, i.e., to think joyfully of Suchness (Bhutataihata) 

(2) To believe m the Buddha as sufficionily enveloping- infinite merits, 
e.g.i to rejoice in worshipping him, in paying homage to him, in making 
offerings to him, ii* hearing the good doctriiK* (suddharvia), in disciplining 
oneself according to the doctrine, and in aspiring after Omniscience 
(sarvaj^'lana). (8) 'fo believe in the Dharma as having great benefits, i.e., 
to rejoice always in practising all Barainitas. (A) To believe in the 
Samgha as observing true morality /,r., to b(* read;, to make offerings to 
the congregation of Bodhisattvas, and to praetisi*. truthfully all those 
deeds which are beneficial at once to oneself and to others." 

Faith is tJjn gutdiiiiy; factor which precedes all charitable, 
moral, religious and spiritual functions/'^ the basic principle of 
all virtuous deeds sanctioned by religion. 

The magnanimity of heart makes itself felt when someth.Tig is 
given in faith.'* These statements are made by the Buddhist 
commentator Buddhaghosa in a manner far more precise and 
definite than tlie crude fashion in which Yajhavalkya expressed 
the sanu' thought, itself an improvement on the popular notion 
of faith in the Rg-veda : '' Sacrifice is based on charity, charity 

^ • AtthasilliQi. p. 355, dvadiisapadakam paccayavattarp atthi nil klio natthtti 
kaftkh®, 

Baipyutta-Nik^lya, Tl. 25. Tatliata, Avitathata. 

“ Atthasalinl. p. 120. 

* Ihidj p. 162 : ^uddahitvil okappetva dadati cetauimahattam nama boti. 
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on faith, faith on heart. Faith is conceived by heart, faith is 
established indeed in hear^.” ‘ Moreover, the manner in, which 
Buddhadatta and his younger contemporary Buddliagho§a 
applied the older psychological analysis of mind. for the purpose 
of discriminating the virtuous deeds sanctioned by religion * 
conclusively proves that such a critical faculty was unknown to 
the ancients. For instance, charity which is one of the ten 
virtuous deeds is defined by the Buddhist thinkers as an “ exco- 
gitation or conscious yearning of the heart coming into play 
since the gifts are produced, before these are made over, and 
subsequently when the donor recollects these with a mind glad- 
dened with joy.” ® 

As to the close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism let 
one instance suffice. The Jainas enumerate these nine obstacles 
to faith (damsaflLfivaraniya) : — Sleep, dozing, half sleepy state, 
deep sleep, deep-rooted greed, obstacles concerning faith in the 
objects of the four kinds of knowledge.* The five hindrances 
to faith as enumerated by the Bjuddhists include sensual desires, 
hatred, sloth and torpor, worry and flurry, and doubt to which 
may be added ignorance.® Of these torpor (middha), as appears 
from its definition in the Abhidhamma-Pitaka, covers the first 
four obstacles, mentioned by the Jainas.® 

‘‘ Faith is perfected,” says As'vaghosa, ” by practising the 
following five deeds : Charity (dana), morality (sila), patience 
(ksanti), energy (viryya), cessation (or tranquillisation. 


> Brhttd JLr. Dp.. TIT. 9. 21. 

® Abhidhammrivatara, pp. 2-4 I Atthasalini, pp. 157-162. Saddhft is conceived as a 
ceiana. 

® Atthasilinl, p. 157 ; danavatthiisu taip taqci dentassa tesaip uppadanato patth«ya 
pubbabhage pariccAgak'ile pacchS somanasaacittena anuasarapa-kftle c&ti tisu kalesu 
pavattst cetana dAnamayaip pun&akiriyavattbu nAma. 

* Uttaradbyayana, XXXIIT. 2. 

® Kamacebanda, vyapada, thinamiddha, uddbaccakukkucca, vicikiccbS, (avijja). 

® Uttaradbyayana, XXXIIL 2 : nidra, pracala, nidranidra, pracal&pracala. Cf. Vibha- 
f»ga, p. 254, Middbarp soppaip pacalayika soppaip supana supitattaip : Atthasalini, p. 378 : 

“ Supanti tenati soppaip. Akkhidaiadlna*p pacalabhAvam karotiti pacalayika. The 
Jaina comaeDtator explains pracala as “tlje slumber of a standing oj sitting person. 

13 
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samatha) and intellectual insight (vidarsana, vipassana).* This 
pronouncement of As'vaghosa reminds us of the word of the 
Buddha, quoted in the Milinda : — 

“ By faith he crosses over the stream. 

By earnestness the sea of life ; 

By steadfastness all grief he stills, 

By wisdom is he purified.” * 

It is clear from this oft-quoted verse that mukti in its 
negative and positive aspects is attainable by faith, although 
human perfection requires the proper cultivation of other facul- 
ties and powers. Buadha has declared elsewhere that faith is 
the first principle to which penance, wisdom and the rest are 
subordinate. “ Faith is the seed, penanee the rein, wisdom 
yoke and plough, consciousness the pole, mind the tie, mindful- 
ness the plough-share and goad — such is the tilth that I till, 
the tilth of which the fruit is immortal life, the tilth by which 
one gets rid of all kinds of suffering.”* 

The Arhant is indeed a person who has fully developed 
or cultivated these five moral or spiritual faculties : faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration and reason.^ Those who 
fill the lower and lower ranks are persons who cultivate these 
in a weaker and weaker form. Those M^ho are completely devoid 
of these five essential moral or spiritual faculties are placed out- 
side the category of Aryans, and they are said to belong to the 
ranks of average men.® 

It is clear from this that, according to Buddha Gotama, the 
higher is the plane of cognition, the finer is the type of religion; 

‘ Sazuki.-— “ The Awakeniog of Faith,” p. 128. 

* Sutta-Kipata, Alavakasutta, v. 4. 

” Saddimya tarati ogham appaoi&deDa anpavaip, 

Viriyena dukkham acceti, pafiftaya parisujjhati*” 

® ibidy Kasibharadvflja-Sutta, vv, 2-5. 

* Saddhindriyam. v'riyindriyaqi, satindriya*?, samadhindriyaip, pafifiindriyaqi. 

* Saipyutta-Nikaya, V, p. 202 : Imesaip kho bhikkhave paftcannaip indriyftnaip gamattft 
jaripuratt* Araha hoti. Yassa kho bhikkha^ve imani paflcindriyani sabbena sabbaxik 
abbattha sabbarp n’aAhi, tam ahaip ** bahiro pathujjapakkhe {hito ” ti yadSmi, 
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the deeper are the convictions, the stronger are the expresr 
sions of faith. There are, in other words, the degrees of faith 
corresponding to the degrees of knowledge. Reason or Wisdom 
determines the quality of faith (pannanvaya saddhS).* The 
relative position of faith and knowledge in the wider sense can 
be inferred from the accepted Buddhist classification of Arhants 
into two orders : (1) Sukkhavipassaka, the subtle seer, (2) 
SamathaySpika, the mystic “ M'ho makes quietude his mode.”' 
This shows that among the Buddhist saints all were not gifted 
with higher perception, i.e., not philosophers. There is 
another classification by which the Arhants are divided into 
three orders, viz., (1) Kayasakkhi, the iutuitiomst; (2) Dit- 
thippatta, the latellectnalist; (3) Saddhavimutta, the Ration- 
alist. Savittha considered the devout mystic as the best of 
all, Sariputta preferred the Intellectualist, and Mahakotthita 
preferred the Intuitionist. When the matter was referred to 
the Buddha for a final decision, he regretted his inability to 
make any dogmatic assertion,’® for any one of the three classes 
might appear to be superior toothers according to circumstances. 
Although in this particular passage of the Anguttara-Nikfi.ya 
(III. 21) the Buddha refrained from delivering a definite judg- 
ment on the question at issue, there are other passages® to 
indicate his real position. There he enumerates seven classes 
of Arhaats according Jio the highest place to the Ubhayabhaga- 
vimutta, one who attains freedom by means of concentration 
and reason. .The second place in his opinion is occupied by the 
Pannavirautta, one who attains muMi by means of reason. 
Below him stands the Kayasakkhi, the intuitionist who aspires 
to envisage the real as a single whole.* To an intuitionist ana- 
lytical functions of the understanding are. ultimately futile. 


‘ Quoted io the AttliasAlinJ, p. 69. 

^ Na Bukaraip ekatpaena vyak^tuip. 

• Majjbima-Nikaya, I. 478 f. u., A£igutiara.Nik<lya. III. 21, Puggala-PaftAat:i, 
III. 3. 

* Maijbima-Nikaya, T. 2912, Mahakotthita who was an Intuitionist forces Sariputta to 

admit that the real ia an indivisible whole. • 
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The Intellectualist (Ditthippatta) standing fourth in order of 
merit is a learned man who has ability to grasp and explain the 
philosophy of the Buddha. 

The Rationalist (Saddhavimutta) who occupies the fifth 
place is a strong believer plus one who fairly understands the 
import of Buddha’s system. Next comes Dhaminliuusari, the 
good man who develops the five faculties by faithfully carrying 
out the moral principles of the Teacher. In the lowest rank is 
placed the Saddhhnusari who develops the five faculties, 
essential to mukti, by way of blind faith, in and through the 
love of the Buddha.' Here the Buddha adds a word of explana- 
tion. In the case of the first two classes, there is no further 
need of earnestness, for it is impossible for them to be careless. 
The remaining classes are nevertheless recognised in his system, 
because all cannot attend to a complete course of training. 

The complete course of training ^ is to be gone through only 
by an earnest seeker of truth, who, full of faith, approaches a 
teacher with whom he associates himself. Thus with rapt 
attention he hears the doctrine which he remembers, examines, 
and understands, whereby he begins to feel love for the subject, 
and finally he realises the highest truth by his own efforts and 
acquires deep insight by his wisdom." 

The character of the early Buddhist faith is set forth in the 
last utterance of the Buddha to his disiplcs, *vhich is as follows : — 
“Handa dani bhikkhave, amantaydmi co; vayadhammd sankMrd, 
appamddena sampadetha “Now I charge you, Bhikkhus ; 
All composites are subject to decay, be earnest in your duties.’’ 
And this appamdda or earnestness is the one word by which the 
Master summed up his whole life, nay, this is the expression 
whereby he summed up his whole teaching : “ Regarded as a 
subjective element, 0 Bhikkhus, I do not find,’’ he said, “any 
other element which conduces to the greatest good than earnest- 


' Majjhima-Nikaya, I, p. 179 : “ Tal.liaf'ate c’assa saddliffruattam lioti pemnmattMp." 
^ Atiupubbasikkha, aDupubbakiriyiX, anupubbapatipada 
* Majibima-lfikaya, l,p. 4H0 *. Auguttara, li. 5, 6 
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ness (appamaua) ; nor do I find any other element thani 
earnestness, which conduces to the stability of the faith and 
preserves it from getting preverted and from disappearing.” ^ 
It is well said in the Milinda which is a classical Pali com- 
position dated about the 1st century A. D., that energy (vlriya, 
which is the positive nomenclature for ap^amada) is the 
mainstay of all good qualities, illustrated by the following 
similes ; — 

(1) Just as a man, if a house were falling down, would 
make a prop for it of another post, and the house so supported 
w'ould not fall down, just so is the rendering of support the 
mark of energy ; 

(2) Just as when a large army has broken up a small one 
then the king of the latter would call to mind every possible 
ally and reinforce his small army, and by that means the small 
army might in its turn break up the large one ; just so is the 
rendering of support the mark of energy, and all the good 
qualities which it supports do not fall away.^ 

Ini support of this interpretation of energy, the Milinda 
cites the following words of the Teacher from an unknown 
source: “ The energetic hearer of the Noble Truth, 0 Bhik- 
khus, puts away evil and cultivates goodness, puts away 
that which is wrong and develops in himself that which is right 
and thus does he keep himself pure.” The earnestness or ener- 
gy here contemplated with which he held fast to meditation 
under the Bodhi-tree, is the determination so well expressed in 
many later poetical works, the determination not to deviate 
from the path of duty, even if the heavens be rent asunder or 
the earth’s stability be disturjied (nabham phaleyya, pathavirn 
caleyya) . 

When a man steps into a Buddhist sanctuary, I shall not 
be surprised, if he will meet a votary or superstitioiis wor- 
shipper taking refuge in the Triad by repeating the set formula 

’ Anguttara, I. pp. 10-17. 

^ Milfnda, p. 57. 
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“ I take refuge in the Buddha, I take refuge in the Dhamma, 
I take refuge in the SaAgha, once, twice and thrice.” But 
whatever the interpretation of the^ commonly accepted 
formula, to me the servile expression “ I take refuge” seems 
utterly incompatible with the heroic spirit which the Buddha 
sought to impart to all that he said and to alll that he did. 
It calls up a train of cowardly associations which befit only a 
degenerated age. This is not the way in which a Buddhist 
who is to appear as a conqueror was called upon by the Master 
to profess his faith. The proper way to express one’s faith is 
to say and feel : “ The Blessed One is the Teacher, I am his 

disciple. The Blessed One knows and I do not. Let my skin, 
nerves and bones dry up, let my body of flesh and blood perish 
away, until my end is attained — the end which is attainable by 
manly strength, manly energy, manly effort, I will not cease 
to strive.” ' 

If it be adinitu'd, then, that the Buddha made earnestnoss 
or energy the sustaining principle of his system, the question 
arises how it is possible for a person to pursue his aim with the 
heroic determination to do or di('. The reply is — only when he 
is conscious that he himself is the builder of his moral self 
(atta hi attano natlio) and that there is no other (ko hi natho 
paro siya). As a raattoi f.ict, this is the older conception 
of faith (sraddha) vvhicb can be traced liack to the A’edic hymns. 
At the closing period of the Bg-Veda, faith came to be regarded 
as a yearning of the heart (hrdayaya akuti^), or insatiable thirst 
for the highest achievement ol life. This thirst, as expressed 
in an oft-quoted stotra of the subsequent age, is to be led from 
the unreal to the real, from darkness to light and from' death 
to immortality. Indeed the belief that a man is what he desires 
to be (kratumaya purusa) is admitted in different ways as the 
cardinal principle of religion in the age of the older Upani^ads. 
The principle is illustrated in the Chandogya-Upanisad by the 
life-practice of Krsna, the son of DevakI, who is said to have 

' Majjhima, 1, pp, J80-1. = Rg-Veda, X. 161. 


* Chfindoizya, HI. U. 
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become after death what he desired to be in this life.} "With 
the growth of moral self-consciousness the principle came to 
be more emphatically expressed in these words : “ Whatever 
ends a person desires to attain, and whatever desires a person 
entertains, whether the attainment of the world of fathers, or 
of mothers, or of brothers, or of sisters, or of friends, or of 
wives, or of music, and so forth, these come to be from the very 
act of his willing it; and thus endowed with it he is glorified.” ® 
In a somewhat later analysis a moral condition is consciously 
added, viz., that a persou aiming at something noble must be 
pure in heart (visuddhfltma).'* • 

YSjfiavalkya came to formulate his theory of karma on 
the basis of this fundamental conception of Aryan faith : ” A 
Aan is what he believes himself to be; as he desires so he acts; 
as he acts so he attains,” and this is' the doctrine of karma 
which was developed in the hands of the Buddha into a full- 
fledged system of religious ethics. This is in a sense the main 
point in regard to which he ca'me to fulfil and not to destroy 
the supreme task which his Aryan predecessors left to him to 
carry out on an extensive scale. True to this religious instinct 
of India, the Buddha proclaimed in the lion’s roar; “Herein 
a Bhikkhu is endowed with faith, equipped with morality, 
replete with learning, enriched with generosity, vested with 
wisdom, and the thought occurs to him ‘ Oh ! that it were 
possible for me to be so reborn as to attain the status of power- 
ful warriors or any higher condition of existence, on the dis- 
solution of the body, after death.’ It burns his heart, it 
occupies -his thought, it makes his mind ponder over. Such a 
disposition of his and pondering over things, developed and 
accentuated in this manner, paves the way for the attainment 
of his end. This is the road, this the path, that leads to his 
goal.” 

B. M. Barua 


* Chindogya, III. 17, 6, 


• Ihid, VII, 2-1 10. 


• Majfhima, III, pp» 99 
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PANINJ’S “PARTS OF SPEECH” 

All our grammcTrs written under European influence, 
whether of English, or of the Vernaculars, or of Sanskrit or 
Persian or Arabic, inform us that there are in every language 
eight “parts of speech.’’ We know them all, nouns, pronouns, 
etc. Eor the beginner in grammatical studies it is sufficient to 
have this classification and their definitions, embodied in the 
school -boy doggerel : 

“Noun is the name of anything. 

“As : (ichool or garden, hoop or swing" etc., etc. 

This classification leads to a certain amount of clearness in 
the mind of the young boy and girl beginning to grasp the 
inwardness of language and learning to analyse it. But what 
is sufficient for the intellect of a child can surely not be re- 
garded as either scientific or as enough for grown-up students. 

And above all it does seem strange to me that we in India 
have accepted and adopted without question this eight-fold 
classification importCv' from the west, although we have had 
a much more satisfactory and scientific classification given to us 
by Panini, the greatest grammarian the world has ever known. 
No doubt the western classification has its advantages, for it 
has had the sanction of having been used in Europe ever since 
the days of the Eomane and has had its origin in the categories 
of Aristotle. There is a certain amount of ease and apparent 
simplicity about it, as we all very well know, but in this very 
simplicity lie hidden snares to catch the unthinking. Let us 
try to remember the agonies we suffered at school when we 
were asked to parse the two the’a in the plirase, the more the 
merrier. Modern grammars are distinctly better arranged and 
are more scientific than were those I learnt a generation ago, 
but still there ie a lot to be done. 
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As stated above the eightfold classification of the West 
owes its birth to the greatest philosopher of Greece, Aristotle. 
But he looked at language as merely a vehicle of, and conse- 
quently as subservient to, thought. His main topic was the 
process of human thought and he divided the sumtotal of 
“ the objects of experience” into various categories. And just 
because thought and language . are so intimately connected 
together the same term came naturally to designate a particular 
aspect in the process of reasoning and the irnrd wliich expresses 
the idea. We need not blame Aristotle for this confusion ; it 
was the early European conqDilers of* grammar who mis- 
applied the terms of Aristotelian Logic to the categories of 
Grammar. The reason for this confusion on the part of these 
early compilers is to be sought in the fact that neither Greece 
nor Borne ever produced a grammarian. The Greeks had 
.always held, and rightly, that a man had no need to learn the 
grammar of his own mother-tongue. They did study rhetoric, 
i.e., the art of clearly expressing their thoughts and of 
effectively moving their hearers and readers ; but they never 
tried to teach the structure of .any language — neither of their 
own because they held that a m.an learns his own language 
intuitively (which is indeed the best method), nor of any 
foreign language, because they were too proud to learn the 
unmeaning jargon of barbarians. In fact no grammar of 
Greek was ever compiled until after the Romans had conquered 
the country and there arose the demand among the Romans 
to learn the language and literature and philosophy of Greece. 
So the first grammars of Greek were strictly practical manuals 
to teach the Romans and as such they were mere compilations 
of the facts of the language without any attempt at scientific 
analysis. The facts, however, had to be marshalled in some 
sort of order, and for this, naturally, the compilers looked to 
Aristotle and to his “categories.” This mixing up of Logic 
and Grammar has continued in all grammars written by 
Europeans or under European influence right u^ to the present 

14 
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day. And though this mixing up was, as we have seen, 
quite natural and inevitable under the ^circumstances, it acquired 
a sanctity in later ages which made it impossible to be replaced 
by any other system. This classification — based upon Laws 
of Thought — is correct as far as it goes ; but it has two grave 
defects : (t) the categories are overlapping and hence very 
often lead to confusion and (ii) this sort of classification is not 
grammatical, inasmuch as it does not emphasise the structure 
and the type of the language qud language. 

In India, too, we notice a similar tendency to mix up Logic 
and Grammar., The .first three “ categories ” of the Vais'esika 
system— dravya , giina and karma — can by a very easy and natural 
step be made into the three grammatical categories, noun, 
adjective and verb. In the Nyaya system, sabda is a recognised 
category ’ ’ and there • have been long dissertations on its 
nature and use. But wherever such discussions occur they 
concern themselves with as such, /.c., with the concept 
it embodies and as a categery ’ of the Nyaya philosophy. 
Thus, in that well known work of Nya'ya— the ^ahdamktiprakd- 
sikd — the grammatical and linguistic aspect of speech is 
hard to disentangle from the Nyaya philosophy which 
enmeshes it. 

Luckily for India— and for the world — very early in the 
history of Indian thought attention began to be paid to language 
as language. The analysis— the vydkarana—ot the Vedas gave 
the first start, and from the earliest times this vydkarana was 
a recognised veddnga. And the Hindu mind sharply and 
clearly distinguished this analysis from the other vedangas such 
as “poetics” and “etymology.” In short language qud 
language (not merely as an adjunct to thought) was analysed 
and all its facts were observed and classified long before the 
age .of Pacini. What this great Grammarian did was to put 
together all that his predecessors had done and to rearrange it 
in his own way and to put upon it the stamp of his own geniue 
and originality, We have now no means of knowing what 
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was contained in the works of the Grammarians * who preceded 
P%ini and had analysed the language before him. His over- 
mastering genius has obliterated all traces of other earlier 
writers — at least from his own system. He has reshaped the 
whole into an organic unity in which it is almost impossible 
to separate the work of the earlier Grammarians from his own. 
His terminology is his owni and is very carefully chosen. It 
does not encroach upon the province of any other science, and 
possesses the terseness of algebraical formulae, where each letter 
has its own signification and value. This sort of terminology has 
completely averted the danger of mixin*g up 'Grammar and 
Logic ; for though thought and language are always wedded 
togetlier, still in a scientific analysis it is better to consider each 
4n*lepenidently and by itself. At the very least the terms of 
Logic and of Grammar ought to be distinct and separate. 

Papini’s analysis is not a mere pulling to pieces of the 
roots and their endings. He has gone far deeper. He has 
had the vision of the whole forest even while he was looking at 
each individual tree and shrub. He has recognised the essential 
type of the language he is analysing as also the fundamentals 
of language itself. This is clearly seen in his treatment of the 
grammatical categories. Here he shows himself completely 
modern in his view. Of course we have only his terse 
algebraical formulae to go upon ; but we must remember that 
in these each word (and often each syllable and even letter) has 
a clear implication. We are not to i*est content with a mere 
translation of his sutras, but should go deep into all their 
varied implications. 

The siitra w'e have to consider in connection with our present 
inquiry is (I. 4. 14). Boethliiagk in his edition of 

Papini® translates this thus : “ Was auf eine Casus, oder 

^ Note that I use the word Grammarian* Yaska was an “etymologist.’' Some 
people are of opinion that the K^tantra and one or two other works represent pre- 
l^autnian ideas. 

^ Ed. of 1887. p. 32. 
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Personalendung ausgeht, heisst Pada (Wort),” i.c., “ Pada 
(or word) is what ends with a sup- dr a tt«-ending.” In this 
sStro PSnini has embodied several fundamental ideas of linguis- 
tics. In the first place this sutra defines a grammatical word 
{pada). Note that he says pada not iahda, for he is dealing 
with grammar and not philosophy. With Piinini the iabda 
(the abstract concept) has no significance until it has become 
a pada, or the part of a vakya (sentence). For in language 
a word by itself has no value unless it forms part of a 
sentence. This follows directly from the very definition of 
language. We may* define language as a means by which 
thought may be conveyed from one mind to another. And 
as far as this present discussion goes we may confine our- 
selves to articulate and written human speecli. f^abda' k 
merely a concept, and one concept by itself can convey no 
thought from one mind to another, it has to be combined with 
another in order that the purpose of language may be achieved. 
In other words language {i.a., conveying of thought from one 
mind to another) can come only when at least two concepts 
are put together. When this is done vve get a sentence (vakya). 
This is the fundamental idea of linguistics, that the sentence 
IS the unit of language. These concepts (or rather the articu- 
late or written symbols of these concepts or iabdas) when they 
come together in a sentence are called by Panini padas. So 
the first implication of this sutra (I. 4. 14) is that ^the sentence 
is the unit ot language and that sabda by itself has no gramma- 
tical value unless it is first converted to a pada. 

The (jramroariaii takes cognisance of a word only when 
it has become a pada. So, our next point will be to consider 
how this change can be brought about. This is achieved, as 
we have already hinted above, when two words (concepts) are 
combined together, that is to say by putting together ‘ words 

• Itknotne^Bsarythatiotfe should be expteseed. Only one might be actually 
uttered but the fther is understood or implied by the context or by the “ locic of 
circumstances/* ® 
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ini a sentence. Now this can be done in many different ways, 
and a scientific division, and tabulation of languages depends 
entirely upon the different methods of sentence-construction 
syntax). We need not stop to describe the various types 
of languages that exist in the world. Suffice it to say that the 
language which Panini analyses — Sanskrit — is a language of 
the suffix-inflecting type. Panini therefore classifies the fadas 
first of all under two heads, the suh-anta and the tin-anta. 
The anta clearly defines the essential characteristic of the 
Sanskrit type, viz., suffix-inflection. A third class is also 
mentioned — the avyaya — but this is clearly recognised as a special 
class of the sub-anta.^ Thus we get the three “parts of speech” 
in Panini suh-anta, tin-anta and avyaya. And these cover 
Exactly the same ground between them as the eight parts of 
speech of the Western writers. 

In any language these words which connote action are 
always sharply distinguished from the rest. And though the 
classification of words into the. eight parts of speech may be 
overlapping, still it is fairly sharp as far as verbs are concerned, 
and at any rate the boundaries of the verb in grammar are 
fairly clear and in the inflectional languages in their full 
synthetic stage (e.g., Sanskrit or (Ireek) verbs can be easily 
picked out in a sentence. The whok; set of inflections for verbs 
are quite distinct from those used for nouns and the other parts 
of speech. The classification of Panini therefore is quite clear 
and. the 'divisions are mutually exclusive. Then there are also 
the words grouped together under the heading avyaya, which 
may be further subdivided into two (i) those without any 
endings whatever and (ii) those which show an ending. And 
in the latter class the only endings found are the SMp-endings. 
And the one characteristic of tliese avyayas is that their form 
is unvarying. So there is full justification for mamitaining that 
these words are unvarying forms of sub-an^" ' 


Cf . H. 4. 82, etc. 
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Pa^iaii thus avoids the confusion naturally caused in the 
Western system of grammar. We, w,ho have learnt according to 
the Western system, have an idea that there is some inherent 
power in the concept itself, in other woMs, that there is a 
sort of mhda-iakti, which determines the “part of speech.!’ 
This confusion arises, as we have seen, because the compilers of 
grammars in the West have had no special terminology of their 
own, but have borrowed it from the science of thought. In 
fact, until (|uite recently, there had been practically no investiga- 
tion of grammar qua, grammar in the West. Panini, on the 
other hand, keeps the science of thought strictly apart and 
confines himself solely *to the’aiialysis of the language. And in 
the course of hiis investigations he has fully understood the 
nature of the language he is analysing, he has grasped firmlj^ 
the fact that the sentence is the unit of language and he has, 
therefore, laid down that the grammatical worth of a word (in 
Sanskrit) is not dependent upon the concept embodied in it 
but is to be determined by the ejiding which has been added 
to it. 


I. J. S. Taraporewala 
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The Indian Colony of Champa by Phanindranath Bose, M.A.. 
Professor of History, Visvabharati, Bantiniketan ; 162 pages ; published 
in the Asian liibrary series by the Theosophical Publishing House. Another 
book of Prof. Bose ''Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities** has been 
previously published in the same series. The works of Prof. Bose, as usual, 
(leal with interesting topics of ancient Indian History. The Indian coloni- 
sation of Champa is one of the most glorious chapters of the colonial 
expansion of India and any attempt, however imperfect it may be, to 
supply some information on it is welcome. The ancient Hindu colony of 
Champa, now fallen in oblivion, occupied the greater part of modern 
A.nnam and Cochin-China and was founded by Indian settlers most pro- 
bably towards the beginning of the Christian era. Most of the works on 
its past history has been done by French scholars. Mr. Boso was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with these researches for having undertaken this work. 

The book contains eight chapters and the last three of them, Cultural 
History of Champai Kingship hi Champa^ and/l?i and Sculpture of Champa 
are the most interesting. Mr. Bose has mostly drawn his information 
from the work of Georges Maapero, "Le Hoyaume de Champa/* published 
first in Toung Pao (1910-1918), and then as a separate volume in 1914. 
The work of M. Maspero is an excellent compilation of all that was done 
on the history of Champa till 1910, and Mr. Bose could not have found a 
better and surer guide. But unfortunately some inaccuracies have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Bose, mistakes which do not occur in the work of 
Maspero. I will point out only a few of them. 

P. 6^M. Barth was never a student of M. Abel Bergaigne as the author 
supposes. 

P. 15 — The different names of Champa are not correctly stated, (^anf 
(or Tsanf and not Cauf or Tsauf) of the Arabs ; Cyamba of Marco-Polo ; 
Campe of Odoric de Pordenone. Identification with Zabai (Z^afiai) of 
Ptolemy is too problematic to be accepted. The author states on the 
same page that the Chams “ have changed their Hindu faith for Islam 
But it is not exact. There are Hindu Chams even now. I have myself 
visited the villages of Hindu Chams in the vicinity of Phanrang and 
Nhatrang during my tour in Annam. Cf. also the book of Cahaton—Les 
nouvelles recherches sur les Chams, 
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P. 19 — “Fu-nan (comprising Indo-China and Cambodia)*' is unintelli- 
gible. Fu-nan in all probability occupied a greater part of modern Cam- 
bodia, that is 1 to say the valley of the Mekong and a part of the valley of 
the Menam. Hun4ieyi is moat probably the transcription of the Sanskrit 
name Kanndinya. 

P. 30 — “ The kingdom of Champa was ai ihai time divided into various 
provinces such as Panduranga Yijaya, Kauthara, etc... on the south there 
was Amaravati (under the Chinese domination)'’ This is a misleading 
adaptation from the work of M. Maspero (Reprint of 1914, p. 69) who 
says, ‘ The country of Chains were divided in principalities corresponding 
to provinces which were later on called Panduranga, Vijaya, Kauthara, etc... 
one of these which came to be later on, called Amaravati was, if the south- 
ern boundary of fflie Chinese empire is placed at Cape Bantam, under the 
nominal dependency of the Hans,” So Amaravati was not in South 
Champa but really in the north. Mr. Bose describes it as such on p. 121 
of his work. 

P. 121 — The port of Vijaya is given as Sri-Vijaya through mistake. It 
is in all probability Svi-Vinaya. The original name appears in the Chinese 
transcription as s/ 2 r-h’-pi-ni which seems to 1)0 based on Sri-Vinaya. Of, 
•p* uni-mu for Vinayamdtrikd, 

P. 151 — “ U i tar ah alp a oi the Saivas” — M. Bergaigne does not identify 
it with Sdhfdnar datarangiiU as Mr. Bose -supposes. M. Bergaigne simply 
states that the work is quoted in the Tantric compilation, known as 
Sdktdnandatarangin? 

As it is not the place tD point out all the inaccuracies which occur in 
the work of Mr. Bose, we would only request him to revise the book 
when the need for a second edition presents itself. But inspite of these 
inaccuracies we recommend the book to the students of ancient Indian 
history and to all those who are interested in the subject, ^Nothing has 
been as yet written in English on the subject— a subject which is of great 
interest to all Indians. Mr. Bose deserves every credit for introducing 
these subjects to the Indian readers in an accessible manner,, as many 
of them have no means of going to the original works written in French. 

P. C. B. 


The Law of Christ, Sermons by a Buddhist at the Church of St. 
Alban (Liberal Catholic), Sydney, byC. Jinarajadasa, M.A. (Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras). The author is the well-known 
Vice-President of the Theosophical Society and a man of deep culture 
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and learning. As a writer and speaker he is second only to Mrs. Besant 
herself. This is one of the .latest of his books and consists of over 
thirty sermons preached to Christian audiences. They are all of them 
beautiful in their conception and language, but that is what one expects 
from the author. Their true value lies in the fact that here we have 
Christianity viewed by a cultured non-Christian, who possesses a deep 
understanding of the scriptures of that religion and has a reverence for the 
Founder of that Faith which few Christians can rival. These sermons 
would provide material for meditation to Christian and non-Christian 
alike, and they emphasise clearly the main t hesis of Theosophy that all 
Religions come from the same Source. Sentences like, “ the real Christian 
then must seek the Christ in all, and find the Christ each day, and so 
make the days of the year all Christmas dayS,” or ‘‘the essence of 
spirituality, so far as T have lived the life of the spirits is to find what I 
have discovered of G-od in the heart of every man,” taken at random from 
^tUe book, give a taste of what it is like. The author has been preaching 
many many years about trying to realise* ‘‘ God, our fellow-man ” — 
essentially the same gospel was preached by Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hanisa — which is the essence of the teaching of all religions and this gospel 
has been preached in all languages. What the Vice-President of the 
Theosophical Society has done is to re-interpret it in the language of the 
twentieth century. 

I.. J. S. T. 


Nirvana, by George S. Arundale (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras). This book relates some of the deepest of hum.an expen- 
ences, those which touch the Cosmic Consciousness, in wonderfully vivid 
language. TKvo chapters have specially attracted my notice — ” Mother 
Light” and ‘‘Dangers of Nirvana.” The last especially is very well 
worth being considered by even ordinary human beings who strive up- 
wards. There always comes to each one of us, in the moments of 
our triumphal achievements, the sense of impatience with those who 
are below us. That feeling is in its essence one of separation and on the 
path of spirituality that feeling is the greatest danger of all. The Hindu 
Scriptures call it ahamkara, and Milton has told us of the pride of Satan. 
That is the subtlest foe to overcome ; through that came the final 
temptations of Christ and of Buddha by the Prince *of Evil. Veais ago 
I knew the author and had the privilege of working in close association 
with him. His charming personality, his hard practical commonsense 

16 
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and his deep spirituality taught me lessons then, which I have never for- 
gotten. To-day again this book reveals to, me iny old friend just the 
same lovable and loving person, yet still different inasmuch as he is at 
a much higher spiritual level. The heights to which he has risen have 
not made him giddy, he is still in full possession of his coinmonsense 
and though he has had such wonderful experiences he has not forgotten 
his kinship with common humanity. That is the one factor which makes 
his book open out to us a linmj experience, such as one we may have 
undergone ourselves or heard of an intimate friend doing so. To me it 
comes with greater vividness, for in every page 1 feel the presence iny 
dear old friend George S. Arundalo. 

T. J. S. T. 

Landmarks of Indian History Books I and II, (T. Nelson and Sons, 
price 2 s. each). These two little books are intended for '‘young people 
in India.*' The style is sufficiently attractive for cliildi'on and f think it. 
will interest young people of 'English panaitago in India, but for Indian 
children the hook is somewhat (though not vcr\) diffieailt. In the spelling 
of Indian names there arc some glaring mistakes {BisJnna for instance) 
and it would have been bettor in a hook for children to omit all diacritical 
marks. The stories are well chosen and interesting, hut there are some- 
times uncalled-for romuj’ks b} tlio author whieh do no1 seem to he in good 
taste and they mar the whole beauty of the tale. Thus in introducing 
the story of how Prlthvi Baj and his unede Surajrnal fought the whole 
day against each other a) d at night sat down to feed together, ilie author 
says: “I must toll yuu one story, because^ (weii if it is not true it shows 
so well the kind of people the Bajputs were/' Would the writer have 
said so about the tale of Bruce and (he Spider or about the Six Burghers 
of Calais? There are several o1 her places where a sensitive Indian would 
find the remarks of the author rather galling and it would have been better 
if the author Ijad told the stories in plain words without adding uncalled- 
for opinions and insinuations introduced by the words “ I suppose. ** In 
places these remarks savour of patronage which no Indian can tolerate 
to-day. One such uncalled-for remark is found on the very last page of 
Book II with referenc e to Sivaji, May we hope that when another story 
book of Indian History has to be written the author would try to put 
himself (or herself) in the position of an Indian reader? After all these 
books are meant to rouie the spirit of hero-worship among the young and 
therefore any remarks of the author beyond the tale are absolutely un- 
called-for. 


Post-Graduate 
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Pnshparath (in Bengali), by Kshitish Chandra Bagchi, 
lished by the Eamkrishna Jdbrary, 30 Cornwallis Street, 
92 pages. 


iis 

M.A. puB> 
Calcutta — 


This small book deserves special notice here as it is the first of its kind, 
written in Bengali. The book deals with different kinds of aeroplanes, 
monoplanes, balloons, etc., their discovery and ineclianisrns. It is mainly 
based on Claston's Mastery of the Air. with several additional chapters, 
on Sir Samuel Hoare and his Koceiit historic flight to India, and on the 
the technical words concerning aviation and their Bengali synonyms, In 
European languages there are different seric's of publications containing 
information on the famous scientific discoveries of the contemporary 
world meant for School-boys and laymen, but in India not much has 
as yet been done in that direction. It is needless to eifiphasise on the 
necessity of such publications which will really inspire the boys with the 
examples of the illustrious martyrs, to the cause of science and will help 
•them in forming a scientific attitude in life. Wo are lacking in it 
too much. We, therefore, recommend the book to the Text Book 
('Ommittee. The book is written in a lucid style. Technical words have 
been explained and simplified as much as possible to make the book 
understandable to the school hoys^ and over and above the book has 
1)600 profusely illustrated by the designs of different kinds of aeroplanes 
and their machines. 

P. 0. B. 


Home and the School, by M. M. Gidvani 'Sunshine Publishing House, 
Engineer Building, Princes Street, Bombay, price Be. 1-8). This is a 
small book of sketches depicting the life at home and in the educa- 
tional institutions in India and brings out in glaring contrast the defects 
of our •modern educational system. It began as an imposition from 
above by the higher powers and has ever since borne the essential 
stamp of its foreign origin and inspiration. And this system has failed, 
as it was bound to fail, to supply the needs of our nation. So much is 
made at present of vernacular instruction, but unless the spirit of the 
whole is changed the language matters not a scrap. Mr. Gidvani has 
touched all the essential points of this problem and his sketches aio uj 
places quite comic, but more often the tragedy of the waste of himinii 
effort and of human lives is depicted in words that c^all forth tears. This 
is a book well worth perusal, but the printing and get-up leave much io be 

desired. Post-Graduate 
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Yolce of Aryavartta, Life and Message of Rishi Dayanand> 

T. L. Vaswani, (Ganesh & Co., Madras). fine little book worthy to be 
put into the hands of a young man or woman. It is addressed to the 
Youth of India and the Message of Dayananda is inspiring indeed. The 
message is contained in one word shakli. That forms the keystone of the 
Sage's teaching to India, down-trodden and impotent. That is what his 
Arya Bamaj has been working for, that is what great leaders like Shrad- 
dhanand lived for and died for. The book is written in beautiful language 
of which the author is a wonderful master, the printing and get-iip is fine 
and the book should find a place upon the shelves and in the hearts of the 
Youth of India. 

Post-Graduate 
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Professor Henry Stephen. 

We have to announce with sincere regret that Professor 
Henry Stephen, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. is obliged on account of age 
and failing health to sever his connection with the University as 
Professor of English in the Post-Graduate Department. His 
connection with the re-organised University of Calcutta began 
.in 1914 when at the invitation of Sir Asutosh Mookevjee he 
.joined the teaching staff after having cut off his connection with 
the Scottish Churches College with which had been incorporated 
the Free Church Institution, popularly known as the Duff 
College, of which Dr. Stephen was for about thirty years a 
professor of outstanding merit. * Thus for nearly the last fifteen 
years of his long career as a distinguished Professor he was at 
the head of the English department of this University with 
conspicuous success. He honourably served the University in 
various important capacities : as a Fellow of the Senate, as an 
Examiner, as a Professor and as the Chairman of the English 
Board in the Post-Graduate Department, and an able and import- 
ant member of other Boards of Studies and of numerous Com- 
mittees where his sober judgment and ripe experience were of 
immense value. He was also the Editor-in-chief of the 
Calcutta Review (Third Series) to which he made valuable con- 
tributions. In recognition of his eminence as a scholar the 
University conferred on him in 1921 the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The signal services rendered by him as a profound scholar, 
renowned educationist and efficient teacher* to the cause oi 
higher education in Bengal can never be serrated. But a 
higher service for which his name is cherished in the affectionate 
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hearts of nearly three generations of educated men is the noble 
ideal of selfless devotion to the intellectual and moral elevation 
of the youth which he always followed in his own life and held 
up before others by his high character and his loving heart. 
In this country he has often been compared with an ancient 
Rishi. It is no exaggeration to say that in recent days no 
European Professor came so heartily into the most intimate 
personal contact with his students or extended to them so readily 
and generously his helping hand in all possible ways as their 
best friend and well-wisher. Dr. Stephen concentrated all his 
energies on his work as an educationist and has always lived the 
detached and tranquil life of a true scholar. His is indeed a 
dedicated life. Remarkably simple in his ways and habits, 
wonderfully open-hearted and generous, he commands the 
admiration and regard of all his fellow- workers as much as love 
and respect from a'l his pupils. 

In his retirement the Calcutta University has sustained a 
heavy loss. The Senate in its 'last meeting (June 27, 1927) 
has fittingly recorded its high appreciation of his services in a 
resolution moved by the ^^ice-Chaucellor on the recommendation 
of the Syndicate and carried unanimously. Eloquent tribute 
was sincerely paid on t'le occasion by the Senators who spoke 
on the motion and wc associate ourselves with them in their 
genuine appreciation of him and in the fervent hope and wish 
that he may speedily recover from the illness for which he is 
now an inmate of the Presidency (General Hospital. 


Birthday Honours and thr UNiVERaiTy. 

^ We beg to offer our cordial congratulations to Rai Bahadur 
Jnahehandra Ghosh, M.A., Registrar, Calcutta University, 
for the honour Conferred on him by the Government on 
the 3rd June^ last. Rai Bahadur Jnanchandra is a very hard- 
working and conscientious ofScer of the University and it is 
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but quite in the fitness of things that the Government has 
recognised his services bjr conferring on him the title of Bai 
Bahadur. In congratulating him at the Senate meeting on the 
27th June last, the Vice-Chancellor said : “ It is not only a 
privilege but also a pleasure to work with an officer like Bai 
Bahadur Jnanchandra Ghosh.” 

We also offer our cordial congratulation's to Pandit Ananta- 
krishna Sastri, one of the most learned members of the Post- 
Graduate Department in Sanskrit. The title of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya could not have been conferred on a more deserving 
scholar. 


Bbsults Of Uneversitv Examinations. 

Preliminary Scientific M. B . — 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 183, of whom 134 passed, 43 failed, one was expelled and 5 
were absent. 

First M. B . — 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 221 of whom 107 passed. 111 failed, 1 was expelled and 
2 were absent. 

B. Com . — * 

The number of candidates registered for the B Com. 
Examination was 111 of whom 44 passed, 58 failed, 1. was 
expelled and 8 were absent. Of the successful candidates 
2 were placed Jn Class 1. 

I. A.~ 

The number of candidates registered for ^le Examination 
was 4,216 of whom 140 were absent and 7 wer^^isallowed ; of 
the remaining 4»jto4 candidates, 2,004 passed, of wbopa 766 wer§ 
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placed in the First Division, 951 in the Second and 268 in the 
Third Division, — the percentage of pj-ss being 49‘78. 

1. Sc.^ 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 4,516, of whom 136 were absent and 7 were disallowed. 
The number of candidates who actually .sat for the Examination 
was 4,342, of whom 2,113 passed. Of the successful candidates 
1,026 passed in the First Division, 984 in the Second and 153 
in the Third Division. The number of candidates to pass in 
one subject only was 15 and only one candidate passed in two 
subjects, — the percentage of pass being 49‘7. 

f 

B. Sc.~ 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 1,273, of whom 593 were successful, 44 were absent, 10 were 
expelled and 592 failed. Of the successful candidates 393 were 
placed OP the Pass List and .99 on the Honours List, — the 
percentage of pass being 49' 7. Of the candidates in the 
Honours List, 20 were placed in the First Class. Of the 
candidates in the Pass List, 101 passed with Distinction. In 
this connection the folh'wmg tabular list indicating the percentage 
of pass from 1922 will be found interesting to our readers ; 


Year. 


Percentage 

1922 


70-3 

1923 

• • • 

74*03 

1924 

•* ♦ • 

72*5 

1925 


59*1 

1926 

... 

58*9 

1927 

... 

49*7 

» 




A New D. Sc. 

Mr. Praphi^akumar Basu has just been admitted to the 
Degree of D^fl^r of Science. The subjects of the theses 
submitted to and approved by the Board of Examiners are — (1) 
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Oni Thiodiazines, Parts I-VI ; (2) Action of Halogenated Ketones 
on 1 — substituted Thiqseraicarbazides ; (3) Studies in the 
Thiosemicarbazone Series ; and (4) Mercaptans of the Purine 
Grroup. 


Felicitations to Dr. Chatterjj and to Dr. Sen. 

We have been requested to print the following extract 
from a letter of Professor Sylvain Levi to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University : 

“ Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language is positively a masterpiece ; I know of no work of this kind, 
where the matter has been so fully mastered, so thoroughly searched, so 
Nearly exposed. Any scholar interested in any side of Bengali, even of 
Indian history or life, is sure to find there enrichment of knowledge and 
appeal to reflexion. 

And what shall 1 say of Dineshchandra Sen’s Eastern Bengal 
Ballads ? I must confess that I have a peculiar fondness for the man 
and for all his publications. He carries all his work, however technical 
it may be, in such a rapt of enthusiasm ; he has such a love for whatever 
is Bengali, and his mystical love is not afraid of the most minute technioa* 
lities. No living man has probably contributed more to make Bengal 
understood, realized, felt, enjoyed by the Western mind,” 

« St « 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar. 

# 

Professor A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., of Cambridge writes to 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar (under date, 17th March, 1927) on 
perusal of his paper on The Destiny of Man, publiished in the 
January number of the Calcutta Review for 1927 

“Your attempt to study the social evolution of man from a new angle 
appears to me to promise suggestive results and any new light thrown 
on the subject will be welcome.’* 

Relating to the Aborigines of the Higfhn^ds of Central 
India by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar (published by thi Calcutta Uni- 
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i» wlik^ it has b«e«i shown for the first tine how' a 
lai^ nuno^ of aWiginal tribes oi i^be highianfis of Central 
ladia are intssr-related and bear genetic affinity to one another 
and how their social and religious institutions tend strongly to 
prove that the area aforesaid has been the land of their racial 
characterisation, Professor Haddoni writes : 

“This little book etrikes me as being a careful attempt to clear up 
Botae of tbe problems of that complicated region, and as sooh, is useful. 
TIte UniTersitjr bas done well to publish this book. ' ’ 

This distinguished anthropologist writes in his letter to the 
author : * * 

"Many thanks for your valuable and interMting little book on ttia 
Sabara>Kol people. I hope to make use of it in the future, but for the 
present 1 am engaged with New Guinea." 

Sir Edward A. (rait, the late Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
says i» his letter to the Eegistrar, Calcutta 1 niversity ; 

"I have not yet had time to study it carefully, but may say at once 
that I qaita agree with hia (author’s) main point, viz., that the Kola, or 
Mundft«Bpeaking peoples, have been in occupation of the highlands of 
Central India for many centuries." 

Sir Edward speaks ot the author in his letter to him : 

"It is wonderful how you manage to write on so many subjects with- 
out being able to use your eyes. Very few have been able po overcome 
a haodtMfk like this so successfully as you have." * 

Bai Bahadur Hiralal, the joint author of The Tnbes and 
Castes of the Control Provinces, supports the views of the 
author regarding all the maim propositions enunciated and 
diflimsaed io jtfae faook> 
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THE PRESS AND JOURNALISM IN JAPAN 

About the hardest task I have umdertaken is to coirvince 
Americans, fairly well informed, well read men and women, 
that the two newspapers I represent are not tabloids with 
sex appeal, yet enjoy a combined circulation of more than 
two million copies a day. They laugh at me if I tell them 
that these papers do not even entertain housewives with full- 
page department store bargain advertisements, nor their hus- 
bands with the doings of the “Gumps” or the antics of “Cicero 
Sapp.” And when I tell them that they are serious aifairs 
filled with political, literary, financial, economic matters, both 
domestic and international, and still make twenty-four million 
Yen a year, 'or a not profit of two million, they become plainly 
suspicious and threaten investigation by Senator Bead, of 
Missouri. 

The suspicion is not unreasonable. Japan is a small 
country, considerably smaller than California — that is, Japan 
proper, without Korea or Formosa. Its population' numbers 
something like sixty-five million. How is it possible for so small 
a country to have such big newspapers— bigger, in terms of 
circulation, than any American paper, not excnding tabloids ? 
Yet Japan has 1,137 dailies, aiKl parenthetical!;^ 2,850 perio- 
dicals. The aggregate circulation of all the daily newspapers 
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irobably exceeds ten million;, or a newspaper to every six of 
ihe population. 

Of this total circulation about half is claimed by ten of the 
arger publications in Tokyo and Osaka. Let us glance over the 
ist. First come the Osaka Maimcfet and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, 
mblications of the* Osaka Maindchi Company. Then there are 
the Osaka Asahi and the Tokyo Asahi, both published by the 
Osaka Asahi Company. These are the “Super Big Four” of 
Japan’s newspaper world. The two companies are the fiercest 
rivals one could imagine. The Mainichi Company, a stock 
corporation, under tht! able leadership of its veteran president, 
Mr. Hikoichi) Motoyama, has been forging ahead steadily until 
to-day it claims a daily circulation of one million and thr^' 
hundred thousand copies for the Osaka Mainichi and eight' 
hundred thousand for the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi. The Asahi 
Company, presided over by the venerable Mr. Ryuhei Murayama, 
runs a close second — almost a neck-and-neck race. It, too, 
claims a combined circulation* of two million, more or less. 
Probably the only ncw'spapers whose circulations exceed that 
of the Osaka Mainichi are the London Daily Mail, the Paris 
Journal and the Petit Parisian. 

After the “Super I'ig Four” come what may be called the 
smaller “Big Six.” all of Tokyo. First in this group is the 
Jiji (Current Events), established by the late great Fukuzawa, 
“Sage of Mita” and founder of the famous Keio.University. 
The journal to-day seems rather a pale shadow of its former 
brilliant self, yet still has a large number of steady clients 
throughout the country. It lays stress upon financial and 
diplomatic matters. Then comes the Hochi (Reporter), launched 
as party organ by the Lieutenants of the late Marquis Okuma, 
long famous as Japan’s “Grand Old Man” and as founder of 
Wa’seda University. This journal, in spite 'of its handicap as 
the avowed mou^piece of Kensai-kai, the party now in power 
is still regarde^in point of circulation, as the biggest of the Big 
Six. It is known as a “home” paper with a large patronage 
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among women. The Chugai Shogya (Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce), a journal more- decidedly economic and commercial 
than the Jiji, is favored by bankers and business men. The 
Kokiimin (Nation), largely due to editorials and historical essays 
from the facile pen of its veteran editor, lichiro (Soho) Tokutomi, 
finds followers among students and conservatives. Its star has 
somewhat waned since Tokutomi espoused the cause oi the' 
Katsura Cabinet in 1912 and has become somewhat reactionary, 
for in Japan a newspaper to retain its hold upon the public must 
be like the fabled Irishman always “agin the government.’’ 
The Yomiuri has long enjoyed a reputation as a literary 
journal, but it seems to be losing ground before the 
onslaughts of the Tokyo Asahi and the Nichi-Nichi. The 
'yhrodzu (All News), once a powerful “muck-raking” journal 
under the ingenious, versatile and often «unscrupulous leadership 
of the late Shuroku Kuroiwa, has lost its influence, like the 
Kokumin, since Kuroiwa extended too ardent a support to the 
Government under Marquis Okuraa’s premiership. The circula- 
tions of the Big Six vary from the Hochi’fi half a million to 
the Yorodzu’s one hundred thousand. Even the staid Jin 
claims two hundred thousand. The Tokyo Moiyu (Evening 
News) which champions the cause of the poor and of the 
working class, is not counted among the big papers, but has a 
large circulation, possibly over two hundred thousanid. And to 
these half a dozen minor newspapers, and the list of Tokyo’s 
“metrojiolititn” journals is complete. 

Tokyo is not the home of Japan’s greatest newspapers. 
Three hundred and fifty miles west is Osaka, a cit} almost as 
big as Chicago, which claims the head offices of the Asahi 
Company and of the Mainichi Company. The rise of modern 
industries in southwestern Japan, especially the rapid growti. 
of Kobe as a port of international commerce, has shifted pi;e-s 
supremacy from Tokyo to Osaka. The increase of the 
population in Korea and Manchuria has also\helpe 
newspaper oraterpriso. " Still the Tokyo jcurnalist. ta © a cci 
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pride in their newspapers located in Japan’s political and 
cultural center and in constant touch with big men and big 
affairs such as are found only at the Empire’s capital. Osaka, 
unlike Tokyo, has only a few newspapers. Take from it the 
Asahi and the Mainichi, and there remain only three or four 
papers of small consequence. 

One of the first discoveries a Japanese makes upon lus 
arrivali in America is the absence here of what may be called a 
national newspaper — a newspaper which circulates in all parts 
of the country. While at home he would read an American 
journal, say, the Chicago Tribune, whicJj modestly calls itself 
the “Greatest NoAvspaper in the world,’’ and would imagine 
that it was read all over the States. It had not occurred to him 
that the vastness of the country j-equired more than one or tvrtT' 
news centers. He is surprised to find out that the Tribune 
circulates only in Chicago and within a radius of some two 
hundred miles of it, and that the same limitation applies to the 
metropolitan journals ini New York. On the contrary, the big 
metropolitan newspapers ini Japan are really national, circulat- 
ing all over the country. This, perhaps, paj-tly accounts for 
their large circulations. 

The most ijiteresting chapters in the contemporary history 
of Japanese journalism are those relating to tlie sharp competi- 
tion between the Mainichi .and the Asahi interests. It is an 
exciting story. It is a war, peaceful but ruthless, — a contest 
for the winning of which either side is ready to go t» the limit of 
its resources. Six years ago the Osaka Mainichi erected a 
magnificent five-story building at a cost of two millions and a 
half ?/cn-— the best-appointed newspaper building in the world, 
as the Mainichi publishers then thought. This was soon 
followed by the erection of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi building, on 
a somewhat smaller scale but still the best newspaper building 
in Tokyo. Of course, the Asahi would jiot let such “affronts’’ 
pass unchallen^, and is about to move into a new eight-story 
building nearihe Tokyo railway statioi}— a “super newspaper 
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building” as it is called, costing three million ijen. In 1924 
the Mainichi sent its hydroplane around all the main islands of 
Japan. Then the Asahi went the Mainichi one better by send- 
ing an airplane across Siberia and Russia to Paris. The 
Mainichi has since purchased five airplanes which are used in 
carrying photographs and other matters between its Tokyo and 
its Osaka offices, or to make fiig]it.s for advertising purposes. 
This the Asahi has countered by establishing a regular air mail 
service for the Government between Tokyo and Osaka, and 
between Tokyo and Sendai For years the Mainichi has been 
issuing at a considerable sacrifice a Braille weekly for the 
benefit of the blind. To counter this the d,whtlias, also at a 
loss, been publishing a conden-ied and indexed monthly edition 
■ki book form, which, small only iru size, is exactly the same in 
substance as the regular daily edition — an enterprise highly 
appreciated by libraries and those who preserve the paper for 
future reference. 

The keen rivalry betwecni Ihe great newspapers redounds 
to the benefit of the public. If one issues an evening edition 
and disi>'ibutes it without additional charge among the regular 
subscribers of its main mornimg edition, the others are obliged 
to follow suit. If one issues a free local supplement for each 
of the provinces where the paper circulates, the others must do 
likewise. This supplement is peculiar to Japanese journalism. 
The Mainichi, for instance, prints thirteen different supple- 
mentg, eat;h giving minor news relating to the certain localily 
for which it is intended. Thus the reader gets the morning 
and evening editions with a local supplement, all for one sub- 
scription price. Nor is this all. The city subscribers to any 
of the larger newspapers have the benefit of free delivery of 
“extras” issued at frequent intervals in times of important 
events such as war, earthquake disaster, or the serious illness 
of the Emperor. The Japanese extra, unlike the American, is 
just a sheet giving only the news for which is issued. The 
size varies according to the length of the item pi^inted. It may 
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be just a slip of paper, or it may be as large as a lull page of the 
regular edition. The way these extras are sold in the street 
is interesting. Our newsboys carrying extras do not go about 
it in the leisurely manner of their Yankee follows. They tear 
through the streets ringing bells, often flying small flags, 
shouting “ Extra ! Extra ! ’ as though the Avorld were coming to 
an end. You simply have to buy an extra lest you should go 
to your doozn unawares ! 

With competition! so keen, the large newspapers expend 
enormous sums in gathering and distributing news. The Osaka 
Mninichi (including the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi) expended four 
hundred and foTty thousand yen in reporting in words and 
photographs the great earthquake disaster of September, 1923. 
It mobilized a large force of reporters and photographers aiKk 
couriers, and used airplanes to gather news and to take photo- 
graphs and transmit them to Osaka, for the usual means of 
communication was for the moment demolished. And while 
the devastated regions were still aflame or heaving, the 
Mainichi, besides telling the horrors of the holocaust in the 
regular editions and in extras, sent out to all parts of the 
country, even to Korea and Formosa, moving pictures of the 
disaster taken by its own men. Nor does the Vainlchi or the 
Asahi rely entirely upon oicchanical devices lor the transmis- 
sion of photographs and inai' matters. May not the airplane 
break dowm on the way? May not rail communication be 
interrupted? To be prepared against such emergencies, the 
Mainichi keeps a flock of well-trained carrier pigeons,* two 
hundred strong. These birds often accompany reporters and air 
pilots to “cover” important happenings. In transmitting news 
matters over wire and by telephone the J apanese press is greatly 
handicapped by the inefficiency or inadequacy of the Government- 
owned telegraph and telephone service Our Department of 
Communications does not accommodate the press as do American 
telegraph companipli. The idea of leased wire with Government 
operators working certain hours at newspaper officers so foreign 
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to the bureaucrats that it has not been adopted in spite of the 
repeated appeals of the publishers. Moreover as our wires 
are not underground but overhead our telephone and telegraph 
service is often interrupted by storms and earthquakes. Hence, 
the pigeons and aeroplanes and motor cycles are considered 
as a part of the necessary newspaper equipment. 

The manner in which the Asahi and the Mainichi reported 
Emperor Taisho’s illness, which ended in his demise on Decem- 
ber, 25, was highly illustrative of the lively competition always 
existing between them. As early as the beginning of August, 
long before the Emperor’s condition was known to be critical, 
the two new'spapers rented houses near the detached palace at 
•Hayama and began to station reporters there, each acting 
clandestinely so that its strategy would not be detected by 
the other. Each made the most elaborate preparations, in- 
stalling many telephones, improvising a photo studio, muster- 
ing airplanes, motor cycles, and carrier pigeons. By December 
the Asahi force at Hayama had increased to sixty men, in- 
cluding office boys, couriers and chauffeurs. The Mainichi 
had no less. All this ado just to report the Emperor’s death 
by extra ten or fifteen minutes before the other papers. What 
a, mania for scoops ! Incidentally this Hayama contest shows 
what great importance the public, and therefore the press, 
attaches to news of this nature— news relating to the Imperial 
House. One wishes that the Japanese press would devote as 
much ’attention and money to important foreign news. 

The large force temporarily stationed at Hayama by the 
Asahi and by the Mainichi is an indication of the large numbers 
of their employees. The Osaka Mainichi Company, with two 
vernacular and one English newspapers and a few periodicals 
has 405 men on the editorial staff, 368 in the business section, 
120 at local branch offices, 858 in the composition and printing 
department, 457 office boys, messengers and>Muriers, and 256 
in the shipping department — a total of 2,465. undoubtedly the 
Asahi force is no smaller. The buildings housing such large 
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forces are proportionately large. The magnificent Osaka 
Mainichi building is occupied entirely by the newspaper. 
Almost a city by itself, it has a restaurant, a barber shop, 
bath rooms, roof gardens, a meteorological observatory, lecture 
halls, elegantly furnished reception halls, a well appointed 
library, all for the exclusive use of the newspaper, besides, 
of course, all the essential equipment for editorial and printing 
purposes. The new Tokyo Asahi building, when opened, will 
probably have more innovations to boast of. 

The news-gathering system in Japan is not much different 
from the corresponding systems in other countries. The Rengo 
(Associated News) is organized along the line of the Associated 
Press for the purpose of supplying its members, ten of thii^ 
larger metropolitan newspapers, with foreign news. It has 
some sort of arrangement with the Associated Press for 
American: news, and with Reuter for European news. In the 
field of domestic news the Teikoku Tsushin (Empire News 
Agency) and the Dempo Tsushin (Telegraph News Agency) are 
the largest. The latter, through an arrangement with the 
United Press, also obtains American and European news for its 
clients. To the smaller journals, these Agencies are the 
exclusive sources of news uipply. 

The larger ones, in addition to material supplied by these 
agencies, gather news through their own organizations, as 
witness the nerve-straining activities of the Asahi end of the 
Mainichi during the anxious four months preceding the 
Emperor’s death. For foreigji' n:ew.s, these big papers station 
their own correspondents at centers in Europe, America, and 
Asiia, for they want dispatches based upon Japanese observation 
besides those sent by foreign agencies. There is hov,j;ever, as 
yet no Japanese newspaper Avhich attaches to foreign news so 
much importance as does, for instance, the New York Times. 

In Japan, a^sewhere, newspaper work is shrouded in a sort 
of glamour, an^^he newspaper writer goes about with a peculiar 
halo envied by some, dreaded or disliked by many. As a boy 
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I cherished an arabition to become a great newspaper man. 
What a sport, I fancied, to write editorials impeaching the 
Government or lecituring a prime minister as if he were a school- 
boy ! It was the time when the great Fukuzawa, the ultra- 
liberal of his day, was captivating the public with his lucid 
editorials in the Jiji — when the learned Tokutomi was fascina- 
ting the younger generation with his brilliant interpretation of 
Western political ideas in the Kokumin. And, indeed, the 
newspapers in those days existed for editorials rather than for 
news. The editor was a crusader and a reformer, as th^ 
Government was still inclined to be autocr 9 ,tic, and the press 
had to grapple witli many obstacles. It was this crusading 
spirit which fascinated the young men, for fight alvvays appeals 
t^youth. Every newspaper in those days had a “jail editor” 
whose sole function was to go to jail* when the real editor 
violated the law, often deliberately, — a practice which still sur- 
vives though the dummy editor now-a-days seldom has occasion 
to go to jail. 

Japan owes much to her press for the liberalization of her 
Government. The anti-Covernruent agitation of the press 
reached its climax between 3908 and 1918. During the titanic 
war with Russia in 1904-05 the Government, under tlie aegis of 
emergency measures, was inclined to interfere with the freedom 
of the press. The end of the M^ar brought forth a sharp reac- 
tion, and the newspapers took up the cudgels with great vigor 
against the authorities. The fall of the Katsura Cabinet in 1913 
was due to the combined agitation of the leading journals in 
Tokyo and Osaka. The Yamamoto Cabinet which followed also 
went down before the onslaughts of the press. Count Katsura 
represented the Choshu military clique. Admiral Yamamoto 
the Satsuma naval faction. Both were assailed by the press ns 
inimical to constitutional governmen't. The attack was led by 
the late Shuroku Kuroiwa, founder and editor of the vitriolic 
Yorodzu, on which I had my first newspaper traift^ng. He was 
a born fighter, intense in his likes and dislikes, dogged, 

2 
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unscrupulous, uuflinching, thoroughly convinced that the end 
justified the means. When tite Yamamoto Cabinet fell, the 
elder statesmen planned to empower Viscounit Kiyoura, generally 
regarded as the protagonist of bureaucracy. Again the oppo- 
sition of the press nipped the scheme in the bud. The resump- 
tion of power by Okuma, the Grand Old Man, in 1914 after a 
long retirement was made possible by tlie endorsement of the 
neAvspapers, for he had taken pains to cultivate the good will 
of the editors. Unfortunately Okuma’s statesmanship did not 
measure up to general expectation, and the newspapers, 
especially Kuroiwa’s Yorodzu which had supported the Pre- 
mier wholeheartedly, lost influence as Okuma himself alienated 
popular sympathy. The greater newspapers such as the 
Mainichi and the Asahi withdrew their support from Okuma'^n 
order to protect their own integrity as independent organs. 
The advent of the Terauchi Cabinet in 1917 as successor to the 
Okuma ministry was looked upon as the last rally of the Choshu 
faction. Naturally it Avas the target of press erilicism from 
the beginning. When in 191.8 the high price of rice caused 
mob riots in various sections of the country, the Cabinet tried to 
suppress or to make innocuous the press reports of the incident. 
This brought forth vigorous protests from the newspapers Avhich 
were in sympathy avuI) the plight of the poor. The Osaka 
Askhi published an item which was interpreted by the autho- 
rities as an instigation of violence. This, coupled with other 
inflammatory utterances, caused the Government to .prosecute 
the Askhi, and to persecute it in various other ways. All this 
added fuel to press antagonism against Premier Terauchi, and 
the Cabinet went doAvn even before the Askhi case reached a 
decision. 

With the tall of the Terauchi Cabinet the-press may be said 
to have passed the crusading period, but the old tradition has 
persisted in more or less modified form. It is a singular fact 
that newspaj^rs in Japan, to be popular and prosperous, must 
niot support the government but must always remain free and 
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untrammelled critics. Quite naturally, the metropolitan news- 
papers, except the Tokyo Hochi, organ of the Kensikai party, and 
the Tokyo Chuo, organ of the Seiyukai party, are independent. 
On the other hand, most provincial or small-town -papers, whose 
business lias been greatly curtailed by local supplements of metro- 
politan journals, manage to exi.st as party organs, more or less 
subsidized from party lieadquarters or by individual politicians. 

With the passing of the crusading age, the age of great 
editorials has also passed. To-day the newspapers attach 
greater importance to news than to editorials. The decline of 
the Choshu military ami the Batsuma naval factions, as political 
power has also deprived the press of the foi'emost issue which 
had kept aflame tiie reformer’s spirit among the editors. In 
tlie days to come the newspapers mo 11 devote increasing attention 
to economic problems, such as labor, ’ overpopulation, food 
supply, and trade, as well as to international affairs, especially 
those calculated to promote peace anamg nations. This 
tendency has already become plain.* 

Foreign critics, studying Japan’s press law in the statute 
book, usually arrive at the conclusion that the freedom of the 
press is something foreign to Japan. Such a conclusion is as 
right as the assumption that China., because she has a Consti- 
tution on paper, is a republic in reality. What I have said 
above tended to show that the Japanese press has been a great 
democratizing force — that it has beeiii responsible for the rise 
and fall •of inany a cabinet. If the press law has objectionable 
provisions the editors know how to get around them. This does 
not mean that the editors are satisfied with the law a, a it 
stands. Its objectionable features are these : 

First. The Minister of Home Affairs may prohibit the 
sale and distribution of an issue containing an item or items 
prejudicial to peace and order or to public morals. He may-, 
if necessary, confiscate such an issue. ,, 

Second. The Minister of the Army, thC' Minister of 
the Navy, or the Minister of Foreign Affairs may issue an 
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admiliistrative order prohibitinig or restricting the publication 
ini the newspapers of military or diplomatic items. 

Third. The newspapers shall not publish the details of 
preliminary examination of a criminal case before the case 
comes up for public trial, nor matters relating to criminal 
cases under preliminary examination, when their publication 
has been specifically prohibited by the procurators, nor the 
proceedings of law cases which are being heard in camera. 

Fourth. The publisher, the editor, and the printer of a 
new'spaper, which publishes an item or items derogatory to the 
Imperial House, or Subversive of the existing body politic, shall 
be punished with imprisonment not exceeding two years and a 
fine not more than three hundred yen. ^ 

On paper these provisions appear formidable. In practice 
they are not serious obstacles unless the editor deliberately 
courts trouble. Apparently the authorities have learned a lesson 
from the vigorous anti-Government campaign waged by the 
press for many years, and the censors are becoming more and 
more liberal. When the Parliament is reorganized next year 
under the new manhood suffrage law, the movement will come 
to a head to remove or modify such ])ro visions as have been 
found incompatible with the freedom of the press. 

In fact censorship as iirat tiscd in Japan is ineffectual, often 
absurd. The publisher submits to the rensor’s office a few 
copies of his paper as soon as it is off the press, but is free to 
distribute it without waiting lor the censor’s opinion — which 
usually fails to forthcome. The result is that the censor’s 
injunction, when he is minded to issue one, reaches the publi- 
sher only after the distribution of the paper in question has 
for the most part become a fait accompli. 

The phenomenal growth of the Japanese press seems all 
the more surprising when mechanical difficulties due to the 
peculiarities gtf the language is taken into consideration. 
Unlijke the ^Inglish newspaper, the Japanese newspaper uses 
about fourteen hundred different Chinese characters and 
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forty-eight Japanese kana letters. Chinese characters, as a rule, 
serve to figure the principal words of the sentence, such as 
nouns, verbs and adjectives, while the syllabic kana letters, 
interspersed throughout the text as participles, prepositions 
and the like, form connecting links between the principal 
words. This precludes the use of typewriter and linotype or 
intertype. The manuscripts must be handwritten, and the 
type must be handpicked. To the western ])rinter the Japanese 
composition room is a despair. There are rows and rows of cases 
containing hundreds of thousands of types. I’he compositor and 
there are at least a hundred in a newspaper composition room — 
stands before an assigned section of a row, with copy and a 
small case in liis left hand, and with his right hand picks out 
the types he needs and puts them in the case. As types easily 
wear out, the Osaka Mainichi, for instance, has eight Thomas 
Type Casting Machines constantly working. In addition it 
uses thirty-six monotypes. Smaller newspapers have no type 
casting machines of their owe, but buy types from foundries. 
The sizes of type are standardized on a point system which is 
slightly different from the English system. For one thing, 
we designate larger founts by smaller numbers. Thus eighteen- 
point in English corresponds to one point in our system. The 
stereotyping and printing processes are the same as used by 
English newspapers, but the labor expended before reaching 
this stage is staggering. The distressing part is that there is 
no .way Cut unless we change the language, which is impossible. 
For printing, the Mainichi uses fifteen multi-units super high- 
speed . presses of the R. Hoe type. The Asahi uses the same 
machine. 

In America the income of the newspapers comes mostly, 
perhaps entirely, from advertisements. The Japanese news- 
paper derives income almost equally from advertising and from 
the sale of paper. The subscription price is seventy sen a, 
month for the smaller papers, and one yen for the larger, or 
two to five sen a copy. For one yen the Mainichi and the 
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Asahi deliver a morning and an evening edition with a local 
supplement to boot, as well as such “extras” as may be issued. 
The morning or main edition consists of eight pages, and the 
evening edition and the local supplement usually four pages 
each. The advertising rates are one yen eighty sen per inser- 
tion for a line of 15 five-point characters, about as large as six- 
point in English. Our lines, two inches long, run perpendi- 
cularly, and our columns, horizontally. As there are 1,71G 
lines to the page, a full-page advertisement would cost 3,088 
yen. As a matter of fact, the amount is considerably larger, 
because special spaces or locations call for special rates. The 
most liberal advertisers are book and magazine publishers, 
followed by druggists, dry goods stores, and makers of toilet 
articles. The latest financial statements of the Osaka Mainichi, 
including the Tokyo NicM-Nichi, shows an: income of 10,000,- 
(K)0 yen from advertising and 14,000,000 yen from other 
sources, mostly from the sale of paper, ddu; net earnings are 
reported to be 2,000,000 yen. 

The English press of Japan is worthy of a few words. 
The Osaka M a ink] i> publishes in Osaka an eight-page binglish 
daily. This unquestionably is the most popular English 
journal, for it gives more Japanese news than the English 
journals published by foreig:uws in Japan. The Japan Adver- 
tiser in Tokyo, owned and edited by Americans, is a splendid 
newspaper, highly appieciated by the; foreign community. The 
Kobe Chronicle, publi'shed by an Englishman, maku^s d specyal- 
ity of attacking the Japanese (lovernment and generally grumbl- 
ing about Japan. The Japan Times of Tokyo, originally pub- 
lished by Mr. M. Zumoto as a Government mouthpiece, has 
frequently changed hands and for years has been a “sick” 
paper. Its present relationship with the Foreign Office is 
not clear. 

The lot of the Japanese journalist, though it appeals to 
youthful imagination, has long been unenviable. Up to ten 
years ago his salary was comparatively small and his social status 
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far from happy. The “scribes,” except a few distinguished 
ones, were looJced down upon by the rich and uppish class. 
Parents of the staid type refused to give their daughters to 
newspapermen. This condition has been greatly improved by 
the rise of great newspapers. The chief editor of the Mainichi 
is said to receive 30,000 yen a year. Salaries for less import- 
tant positions are proportionately generous. This" is almost 
a revobition in a country where cabinet ministers receive only 
12,000 yen a year, and provincial governors 7,000 yen. Much 
of the credit for this desired change belongs to Mr. Hikoichi 
Motoyama, President of the Osaka Mainichi Publishing Com- 
pany. Not only by initiating the better treatment of news- 
papermen, but by launching various social service enterprises in 
the name of liis newspapers, he has contributed much towards 
the elevation of the status of the press and of the journalists in 
general. He has organized “travelling” hospitals for the 
benefit of the poor, donated a concert hall to the Osaka Munici- 
pality, contrilnited large funds to the advancement of science, 
held educational exposition.s, sent a scientific expedition to 
Northern Baghalien, encouraged athletics by various means. 
The Asahi is also doing splendid work along similar lines. 
Another ten years, and the newspaper man will be sought by 
every parent of every marriageable daughter under the Mikado’s 
rule ! Who know's ? ' 

K. K. Kawakami 


' The Calcutta Review publishes this article througli the courtesy of Us author and of 
the Asia Magazine, New York, for which it was originally written. 
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THE LIGHT OF FAITH 

I took the world aside and whispered in its ear 
My heart’s supreniest faiith in work of human lore, 

The stars that slumbered not would of its glory hear, 

And old Time’s wandering hark would reach the happy shore. 

« 

The journey of the spirit through heaven's endless space. 

It would be staged by suns and strewn with star-like dower, 
It’d pass through rainbow.ed arch and glide with golden grace, 
O’er paths of maiden music to the Dawn Queen’s bower. 

When twilight lingered yet like day’s sweet farewell speech, 
And clouds lay listening low and stars hung out their light. 

The world aside me called and })ut within my reach 
The page of human fate unrolled in Jhiok of Night. 

The stars were quenched to clouds, the ,sun had shrunk to a stone. 
The planets torn from place were hurled from world to* world. 
Across the daylight’s faith there darkened blood and bone. 

And hiding heaven’s face black hatred u|)ward curled. 
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PLATO AND THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA 

Any one who goes to the study of Plato with an intimate 
knowledge of Hindu thought, cannot fail being struck by the 
remarkable similarities that exist between the two systems. If 
we take the Bhagavad-gJtd as an epitome of Hindu thought as 
we well may, we may point out some very striking similarities 
between it and the greatest of Plato’s books, oiz., his Republic. 

1. In the first place, both the author of the Gltd and of 
the Republic believed in a hierarchy of gods sharing the world 
with man. Thus, in Chapter iii. 11-10, the Gitd says that 
man should perform sacrifices to the gods — it is his solemn 

•duty, and the gods being so propitiated will give the good things 
of earth to their worshipper. Plato also devotes a considerable 
porlion of the first part of his Kepublic to a discussion as to 
what should and what should not be said about the gods ; and 
in 508, he speaks of the sun as one of the gods in heaven 
{tcjp eu ovpavo) deoyv). 

2. In the second place, Plato and the Gltd agree in the 
theory of Gunas and the deductions drawn from it. 

The Gltd has utilised the Sankhya conception of Gnnas to 
such an extent as to classify not only types of character but reli- 
gious worship, intellect, activity and similar oilier things also 
according ^o them. The Gunas are three in number, viz., 
Sattva* Rajas, and Tamas ; and consequently there are three 
types into which all the above things can be grouped. Thus, 
in Chap. ‘ iv. 13, the Gltd says in a general way that the four 
castes are divided according to the Gunas and activity (karma). 
Chap. xiv. gives a more detailed account of the Gunas. Thus ; 

(i) Sattva is pure, illuminating, free from trouble, and 
gives peace of mind and knowledge (Sloka G). Sattva k'^us 
man to happiness and its success implies that the other two are 
kept in check (sis. 9-10). Clear and unsullied knowledge is a 
3 
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sign nf Sattva (>-1. 11). Sattva takes a man to the highest 
region (si. 18). 

Elsewhere also the Gita pursues the same subject. A man 
in whom Sattva preponderates, will have his own type of 
religion, and other things also. For instance, he will be a 
worshipper of gods and not of other inferior beings (xvii. 4), 
His food, too, we are told, will be of a particular kind (xvii. 8). 
And his Yajna or sacrifice and his gifts also will bear the stamp 
of his character (xvii. 11, 20). Such a man’s knowledge also 
IS peculiarly characteristic of him (xviii. 20). It is knowledge 
of the highest order : he will see a unity running through all 
things and the eternal truth underlying them all. As an agent, 
snch a man is free from all tinge of egotism and he will follow 
duty for its own sake and his actions will not be means to any 
ulterior ends (xviii. 23, 20). Such a man will possess the 
highest intelligence (xviii. 30). 

(ii) Rajas as a. Guna produces an eagerness to possess 
things, a love of wealth and similar active impulses (xiv. 7). 
As in the previous case, when this quality is triumphant, the 
other two are subdued, ft produces a ceaseless tendency to 
activity (xiv. 12). It occupies a middle position between the 
other two Gunas ; i.e., it is higher than Tamas and lower than 
Sattva (xiv. 18). 

A man in whom this Gw;a is strong, usually worships 
Yak^as, and Rdk^sas, i.e., beings inferior to the gods (xvii. 4). 
His food will be marked by strong taste-qualities, i,e., will be 
excessively bitter, or sour, or salt, or pungent (xvii. 9).' His 
actions will be marked by a desire for pomp and display (xvii, 
12). In making a gift, he will expect a return or some other 
happy consequence (xvii. 21). 

Such a man’s knowledge is marked by a sense of plurality 
and diversity (xviii. 21). As an agent, he is moved by strong 
desires, is bent on achieving some purpose, is jealous and 
impure in mind, ift a victim of joy and sorrow, and his actions 
are marked by an egotism and are pompous and showy (xviii. 
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24, 27). His intelligence is characterised by a mistaken know- 
ledge of duty (xviii. 31). Even his conception of happiness is 
vitiated by this quality of his character. 

(in) Tamas is the product of ignorance, .has a stupefying 
effect on the mind, and is the source of error, indolence and 
drowsiness (xiv. 8). It always tends to error (xiv. 9). It has 
a downward tendency, and is marked by squalor and stupidity 
(xiv. 17, 18). 

A man in whom this Guna is dominant, will have a pre- 
dilection for ghosts and hobgoblins as objects of worship (xvii. 
4). And his food, too, as in the other two cases, will betray 
his character. He will be fond of stale, dried and stinking 
food — food which is impure — and he will even like the rem- 
nants of another’s dishes (xvii. 10). His religious performances 
similarly will be characterised by an ‘irregularity and lack of 
earnestness and tr ie devotion (xvii. 13). He will always make 
a wrong gift at the wrong time (xvii. 22). 

Such a man’s knowledge* is meagre ; it is marked by 
crudity and confusion between cause and effect (xviii. 22). As 
an agent, he is without application, is a commonplace man, 
stupid, crooked, presumptuous, indolent, miserable and procras- 
tinating, and his actions are marked by stupidity and cruelty 
(xviii. 25, 28). Such a man’s intelligence is only a mass of 
chaos and confusion. He knows everything upside down (xviii. 
32). 

We should bear in mind that this characterisation of the 
Gunas, is not a special doctrine of the Gita alone ; it is a 
general •Sapkhya doctrine and has been accepted by writers of 
the School generally (c/. Sapkhya-Karika, 12, 13) of whom the 
author of the Gita is obviously one. 

It will appear from the above that the three Guitas symbo- 
lise three well-marked types of character, and they exhibit them- 
selves throughout in a man’s thought, feeling and activity. His 
conception of the world, his religious attitude, the food that he 
takes and the objects that he worships — all betray the sort of 
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man! that he is. The Gunas are the essential elements out of 
which the entire composite structure of man’s life is built. 
They can be arranged in an order of merit : Snttva is above the 
other two ; Rajos is iiii the middle : and Tanias is at the bottom. 
Sattva stands for the purest intellect, the highest type of 
character and the noblest and wisest man. Rajas typifies a 
grasping, greedy temperamen't, full of the possessive instinct 
and bent on self-exhibition and display. And lastly, Tanias 
stands for the lowest grade of mental ami spiritual development 
and is characterised by stupidity and intellectual darkness and a 
preponderance of the, lower aivimal instincts. 

It is interesting to note tlrat Plato uses almost the identical 
conceptions in his Repnhlic when he speaks of the three 
elements of the soul (439-441 and 580-581). The rational, 
(ko'/LcrTLKou) part of the' soul according to him very well corres- 
ponds to the Sattva, the irrational (or akoytcmvoc) element of 
the soul corresponds lu the Tanias, and his spirit (or has 

been characterised iir the same way as the Rajas of the Gitii. 
The three classes of men or types of character according to him, 
tiiz., wisdom-loving, strife-loving and gain-loving (<^tXocro<^oi', 
<j>i\ovLKov, and <^£,\oK'epSes) correspond exactly to the ty])es des- 
cribed in the Gita according to Sattva, Rajas and Tanias. And 
like the Gita, he not oo’y derives three types of character 
according to the preponderance of ojie or other of the three 
elements of the soul, l)ut he proceeds further and even thinks of 
three kinds of pleasure according to the sel fsarne elements (581c). 
And it it^ remarkaide that he even uses (584d) tire expressions 
‘Above.’ ‘Below’ and ‘Intermediate’ (to avco, to Karco, 
TO fiecrov) with regard to these elements of soul, which the 
Gita .also characteristically calls ‘urddhva,’ ‘Adhah’ and 
‘ Madhya ’— words which me, an exactly the same thing as 
Plato’s terms given above. Besides, the description given 
by Plato of the^ three kinds of character agrees remarkably 
with that of the Gita (580-587). 

^e should not forget here that the Guy.us, strictly speaking, 
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are not inherent in the soul according to the Saijkhya 
school. Purusa or soul, according to this school, is not quali- 
fied by any of the Gvnas Vv^hich belong only to the Prakrti or 
the material principle in nature. Purusa happens to be affect- 
ed by them only when, through ajnuna or ignorance, it is 
enslaved by matter. The soul has the cliaracteristics of the 
Gwwa.s only so long as the materia] principle encircles it, i.e., 
so long as it iis in the body. And the highest moral endeavour 
for the soul is of course to try to be free from and to go beyond 
the reach of tlie Guna>< and thus be entirely pure. The classi- 
fication of character as given above is valid, only so long as the 
soul is not in its purest essence, that is, ]iot entirely free from 
contamination by the material principle. 

It is to be noted that in this view of the nature of the soul 
also, Plato agrees witli the author of the Gita. For Plato, too, 
the lower elements of the soul are not strictly speaking essential 
to it and happen to bo there only because of its connection with 
the body. In any case, apart fj*om metaphysical consideration, 
so far as man is in flesh and blood, ho must have a preponder- 
ance of one or other of the above Gnnas or elements of soul and 
will develop a character accordingly. It iis needless to point 
out that the classification of men and types of character applies 
to living men only and not to pure spirits. 

The types of character discussed above ultimately give rise 
to the conception of corresponding classes of men in the state 
according tft Plato and to corresponding castes according to the 
Gita. The number of classes or castes is not just the same as 
that of the Gnnas or elements of soul. These latter are three 
in number, whereas there are four principal classes or castes, 
and more are possilile by an intermixture of these. But accord- 
ing to both the author of the Gild as well as Plato, the highest 
class would represent the highest Guna and the lowest, • tJie 
lowest. And the intermediate classes would Jiave ani admixture 
of Gunas of which one or other would preponderate and thus 
determine its place in the scale of the classes. 
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After giving an; account of the Guitas and their manifesta- 
tions, the Gita lays down the important principle that there is 
no living creature in nature which is not subject to one or 
other of these Gunas; and that the four castes — Brahmapa, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra — are but division of mankind 
according to the preponderance of one or other of these qualities 
(xviii. 41). Thus, a Brahinana is characterised by self- 
restraint, sedateness, an austere life, purity, charity, simplicity, 
knowledge, wisdom and faith. A Ksatriya has courage, push- 
fulness, endurance, dexterity and steadfastness in battle, power 
to make gifts and "a lordliness of temperament. A Vaisya 
engages in agriculture, cattle-keeping and commerce; whereas 
a Sudra’s natural occupation is to be servant to the others. 
Sattva or the highest clement prevails in a Brahmapa, Rajaa 
or the second element is preponderant in a Ksatriya, Tamas or 
the lowest element characterises the !5udra, and the third class 
or Vaisya obviously partakes of a mixture of the Gunas. 

We should not take too literally (his catalogue of the speci- 
fic qualities of the various castes. They are intended only as 
a general indication of their distinctive marks and should be 
understood as such. The way in which a true Brahmapa is 
described not only in the Gita but throughout practically the 
whole of Sanskrit literature, leaves little doubt in our mind 
that he was supposed to possess the virtue ol wisdom in abun- 
dance. In fact, that was his distinctive characteristic. 
Knowledge is the highest thing (iv. 34) and all other elements 
of individuality are to lie subordinated to it in his character. 
When a man has attained this knoudedge, he will eat little, 
prefer solitude, control his desires, pass his time in meditation, 
etc., etc. (xviii, 52, et seq.). 

Now it will be seen that the classes of men in the Ideal 
Sta4e according to Plato, correspond very strikingly with the 
classes in society rficcording to the Gita. The highest class— the 
class that should be the guardians of the State (<^uX,af ttoXcois) 
is to possess the virtue of being philosophical; and it is charac- 
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terised in such a way that it bears a very close resemblance to 
the Brahma^a of the Gita. In 485-486, Plato attempts ani 
en umeration of the qualities of the philosophic class. And 
what are these qualities ? Almost the same as those of the 
Brahmapa ini the Gita, viz., love of learning, devotion to truth, 
avoidance of falsehood, temperance, etc. 

It is true that the Prahniana of the Gita was not supposed 
to be the ruler of the country ; that task, according to the 
general conception of the Hindus, belonged to the Ksatriya, 
though the Brahmapa was always supposed to be his adviser. 
But neither was the philosopher according to Plato actually 
found to be the ruler of any country. Plato* only wished — it was 
his ideal — that the philosopher should be entrusted with kingly 
power in States (473). They would have to be persuaded to 
kccept that responsibility : they wou\d never seek it. Plato 
was fully aware that men who are ordinarily called philosophers, 
are aseless lor their country. A true philosopher is not so 
easily found; and owing to various causes, philosophers are not 
held in high esteem (487, ct seq.). A true philosopher, in the 
existing conditions of society, “ keeps quiet and confines him- 
self to his own concerns, like one who takes shelter behind a 
wall on a stormy day, when the wind is driving before it a 
hurricane of dust and rain; and when from his retreat he sees 
the infection of lawlessness spreading over the rest ol mankind, 
he is well content, if he can in any way live his life here un- 
tainted in his own person by unrighteousness and unholy deeds, 
and, when the time for his release arrives, take his departure 
amid bright hopes with cheerfulness and serenity” (496). 

Obviously, Plato’s philosopher also, like the Brahmapa of 
the Gita, was not an actual ruler. But Plato felt it as a mis- 
fortune that States did not avail themselves of the wisdom of 
the philosophers. And he further felt that States should be 
persuaded to place themselves under the guidance of these men 
(501-2). Therein lay their salvation ; this was Plato’s poli- 
tical ideal, But whether actually endowed with kingly power 
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or not, Plato’s philosopher was not different in character and 
acquirements from the Brahmana of the Gita. And his 
warrior class is little else than the Ksatriya of the Gita. 
Similarly, the agricultural and artisan classes closely resemble 
the Yaisya and the Sfulra. The Sudra was the lowest class 
according to the Gita and typified Tanias or ignorance and 
stupidity. When one remembers Plato’s contempt for the 
‘many’ or the multitude, one cannot but feel that Plato had in 
his mind a type, of mind which was an exact counterpart of the 
Indian Sudra. 

The resemblance between Plato’s social classes and the 
castes according to the Gita Ah more than superficial. In Book 
iii (415), Plato says : 

“ We shall i^eli our peopjo, in mythical hniguage : you are doubtless 
all brethren, as many as inhabit the city, but the (Vod who created you 
mixed gold in the composition of such of yon as are qualified to rule, 
which gives (hem the highest value ; while in the auxiliaries Uttlkovpol) 
he made silver an ingredient, assigrifng iron and copper 1o the cultivators 
of the soil and other workmen, '^rhereforo, in as much as you are all 
related to one another, although your children will generally resemble 
their parents, yet sometimes a golden partuii will products a silver child, 

and a silver parent a golden cdiild, and so on, each producing any. The 
rulers, therefore, have received this in charge first and above all from the 

gods, to observe nothing mo;e closely, in their character as vigilant 
guardians, than the children that are born, to see which of these metals 
enters into the composition of their souls; and if a child be born in their 
class with an alloy of copper or iron, they are to have no manner of pity 
upon it, but giving it the value that belongs to its nature, tliey are 
to tlirusi it away into the class of artisans or agriculturists; and if 
again among these a child be born with any admixture of gold- or silver, 
when they have assayed it, they are to raise it either to the class of 
guardians or to that of auxiliaries : because, there is an oracle which 
declares that the City shall then perish when it is guarded by iron or 
copper. ' ’ 

Compare witfi this the well-known dictum of the Gita 
where it is said that the four castes were made by God 
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according to their aptitudes and capacities (iv. 13). The only 
ditference between the Hindu conception and that of Plato is 
that the castes in Hinduism are rigid and unalterable and that 
it is not possible for a child born in one caste to go up to a 
higher caste, even though he may have the necessary qualifica- 
tions ; while according to Plato such transfer from one caste 
to another is not only po&siblc but must be made the rule. Yet 
it should be borne in mind that even in Hinduism castes were 
not always hereditary and that the above dictum of the Gita 
has often been understood as implying a flexibility of caste 
and basing it always on Guna and Karma. ^ On the other hand, 
Plato also bases his division on god-made distinctions which must 
not be overlooked and which no enthusiasm for democratic 
equality should be allowed to obliterate. Besides, Plato even 
lays down that a faith in this natural division must be gen- 
erated in the minds of men by the system of education to be 
introduced in the ideal state. And when he says that the 
children will resemble their paremts, he favours hereditary caste 
as a general rule, though he is not blind to the possibility of 
exceptions. 

The Gihl says more than once, that each caste must follow 
its own appointed duty (ii. 31 ; iii. 35 ; xviii. 47). And it 
also says that for a man to pursue a line of conduct that does 
not naturally belong to him, is extremely dangerous. Does 
not Plato also mean the same thing when he says that there 
should be an oracle to tell the people of a city that they would 
perish if they were ruled by men with iron or copper consti- 
tution ? 

In his simile of the pilot and the ship (488) , also, does not 
Plato suggest that most of the troubles of states are due to con- 
fusion of functions ? If a man attempts to do what is not 
properly his function, he will mismanage it ; and the mis- 
government of States is due to the fact that the task of govern- 
ment is usurped by men who are not qualified for it by natui-e. 
In other words, in the language of the Gita, to pursue a course 

4 
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of conduct which is not one’s ‘ Svadharmma,” is fraught with 
dangerous possibilities. And this term ‘ Svadharmma ’ in the 
Gita — though often wrongly understood as one’s own religion, 
— means nothing but one’s duties as member of a particular 
caste. The Gita believed in diiferent duties J'oi' the different 
castes (xviii. 42-44) and also thought that it was proper for each 
caste only to follow its own duties (xviii. 45). This was in 
brief the moral Ideal according to the Gita. 

Both Plato and the Gita are thus found to agree in holding 
that there arc certain natural distinctions between man and 
man, which must be carefully adhered to. Political ambition 
alone does not qualify a man to rule. And tlicre should be a 
system of social organisation by which each man should be 
directed to that kind of work for whi(!h lie is specifically fitted 
by nature. Any disregard of this rule would mean confusion 
and mischief. 

8. The Gita (in viii. 24-2(i), sjicaks of the two paths of 
the soul for its journey after, death. ’Phis is tlie Upanisadic 
doctrine of Deva-ydna and Pitr-gdna (rf. Pli. I’p. v. fO. 3-5). 
Tlie Gita calls these the path of light and the path of darkness 
respectively. The one leads to eternal beatitude and the other 
to only a sojourn ini the higher world and then a return to this. 
This idea of the soul’s jonrne} is not liiliy developed in the 
Gild . ; it was part of tilt fabric of thought which the Gita had 
inherited. Now, in Plato’s myth of Er, do we not find a 
similar picture of the soul’s travels after death and its_ return 
to this world after a sojourn in tlie other (614, et seq.)? 

4. In 611, Plato suggests thidthe number of souls is con- 
stant — it can neither be less nor more than what it is. Since 
no soul can die, the number of souls cannot lie decreased ; and 
since what is mortal cannot become immortal, no new soul can 
come into existence out of what is not a soul now ; and so 
the number of souls remains fixed. Now, this theory about 
the number of souls in the universe is a peculiar doctrine of 
the Sankhya school also {cf. Sankhya-karika 18); and in the 
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Gita (ch. ii. 20, et seq.) this theory of soul hss beem relied 
on. 

It maybe pointed out here that, in general, Plato’s theory of 
soul and the assumption of corporeal existence by it, including 
the theory of transmigration (82-83), is so strikingly similar 
to the corresponding Hindu and Buddhist theories thal one 
often feels tempted to think that, m this case, cither (Greece 
borrowed from India or India from (Ireece, or perhaps both 
fiom a third common source. 

There is another point v/hich may be noted here in passing, 
though, strictly speaking, it is not relevant to a consideration 
of the Republic. In the Gitd (iv. 5), it is not only said that 
each of us has had many more births previous to this, but 
the possibility is also suggi'sted that, with a certain amount of 
spiritual discipline, one may even recoilect them. This also 
is a doctrine of the Sankhya-Yoga school where it is more 
full)' treated Do we not find a similar doctrine in Plato’s 
theory of knowledge, namely, that knowledge is but anamnesh 
or reminiscence 

In 5()s, with relerence to the visual perception of things, 
Jdato says : “ To whom, then, ol the gods in heaven can you 
reler as ihe author and dispenser of this blessing ? Aind whose 
light is it that enables our sight to sec so excellently well and 
makes visible objects ai)])ear ?” And the answer is of course 
that it is the sun. I’he sun as a and in nature and the e>es as 
organs tff vision in the bod) must eo-operate in order that vision 
may be possible. If we could generalise a theoiy of perception 
from this, . we would arrive at the proposition that the function 
of each of the senses is conditioned by the function of a corres- 
ponding god in nature. Now, this will give us the IJpanisadic 
doctrine, develojicd in various ways and several places, viz., 
that the senses in the body are all presided over by some dml'. 
or other of the outside Avorld and that their functions are Out 
the functions of those deities (Br. Up. i. 3 ; Ait. ii ; etc.). 

The Gita has little occasion to dwell upon this theory. But 
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it may be presumed to have known it ; and as it has admittedly 
drawn upon the Upanisadic systems as much as upon the 
Sftnkhya-Yoga systems of thought, and as it has steadily main- 
tained the Upanisadic view of gods, this tlieory of perception 
cannot at all be regarded as foreign to it. 

The most essential thing in this tlieory is that, according 
to it, the co-operation of a god is necessary in order that a 
sense-organ may function. That tlie eye cannot see without 
light and that, the sun is a source ol' light, is a fact for modern 
men also. But for us, the sun is not a god and the light that 
he sheds is not a divine agency. For Plato and the Gita, how- 
ever, the sun was a god and so were many other things in nature 
which we regard merely us lifeless objects. 

This Platonic conception of nature as a divine presence sub- 
sequently influenced the English poet Wordsworth and several 
others. But it is remarkable that Plato was not alone in this. 
The author of the Gita also, and for the matter of that, the 
whole of Yedic and post-Yedic thought in India, regarded 
niature not as modern science regards it, but throughout as an 
animated reality. These thinkers thought and spoke of the 
objects of nature — the sun, moon, and stars, — as so many 
divinities. It was not a relic of crude, barbaric mythology 
that they cherished ; i. was part of their philosophy of nature. 
The vast expanse of space with the glow'ing orbs iiv heaven and 
the apparently lifeless olijects oir earth, con.stitutcd for them 
but one limitless spiritual presence winch encircled. the speck of 
human existence. The unity of this spii it was a conception 
which was attained only gradually. Originally the w'orld was 
conceived as peopled by a plurality of gods ; and it was later 
that this plurality was subsumed under a higher unity. But 
even when ibis unity was reached, it was a unity in plurality, 
and not a mere negation of plurality. And the many gods 
were but manifestations of one Supreme Divinity. It was not 
a mere poetic personification of impersonal objects, but a pro- 
jfound philosophical conviction about the nature of reality. 
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And in this vie'.v of the nature of reality, Plato and the thinkers 
of India remarkably agreed. 

In 499, while discussing the possibility of the realisation 
of the Ideal State, Plato says : 

If, then, persons of first-rate philosophical attainments, either in 
the countless ages that are past have been, or in some foreign clime ^ 
far beyond the limits of our horizon, at the present moment are, or 
hereafter shall be, constrained by some fate to undertake the charge of 
a state, I am prepared to argues to the death in defence of this assertion 
that the constitution described has existed, does exist, yea and will 
exist, wherever the Muse aforesaid has become mistress of a state/' 

• 

Now, what is this foreign clime — the ^ap/BapiKo? tottos — 
where Plato imagines the ideal state may have been realised? 

We have no reason to think tliat Plato is here referring to 
Inriia — he does not mention India by name. But was he aware 
tliat some of the conceptions that he embodies in the Republic, 
i.e., his Ideal State, had travelled to him from foreign sources? 
IF not, is it not rather striking, that with all his consciousness 
of Hellenic superiority, he should consider it possible that some 
barbaric country might have realised the ideal state which was 
not attained by the Greeks? 

We have discussed some of the leading similarities between 
the Platonic ideal of state and the teachings of the Gita. We 
should note here some of the important differences also. 

(i) The most striking difference is the highly developed 
politipal consciousness of the Greek thinker, which is wanting 
in the author of the Gita. The author of the Gita also believed 
in an ideal harmony of the classes in society and the consequent 
happiness of man ; but it is open to question if this ideal 
happiness is the same thing as Plato’s ethico-political justice. 
The author of the Gita would say that if each man followed his 
appointed caste-duties, he would be virtuous and therefore 
happy ; and if all in society were happy, there would he a 
general happiness. But attention is concentrated here more or 
less on the individual, and the whole is supposed to fare well 
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wn the individuals are faring well In other words, the 
Hindu thinker was more individualistic than the philosopher of 
Greece. 

In Chapter I. 8()-45, the Gila says that a war against one’s 
own relations is always suicidal and leads to a dislocation of 
social life ; but the whole discussion there proceeds on ethico- 
religious lines and does not exhibit much ol political conscious- 
ness. It is said, for instance, that the destruction of one’s 
kith and kin leads to the breaking up of natural ties and this 
may eventually destroy the specific virtues of a tribe {lula- 
dharma) and so lead on to other vices, and thus to eternal pei’di- 
tion. Nothing is said about the destruction ol the state ; or, what 
is said here can hardly be imderstood as implying any reference 
to the political existence of man and to a political organisation. 

Plato, on the other hand, conceived an oi’ganic unity 
of the state which was rarely, if evei, i cached by the Indian 
mind. According to *'lato 


“ That cii}', then, is best conJufiorl in which the larj^psl pro- 

portion of citizens apjily the words ‘ rnint‘ and ‘ noi inine ' siniilarl}’’ 
to the same olije^^ts/ ‘'Or in otlict words, that city which 
comes nearest to llu condition of an individinil man ddins, w hen one 
of our fingers is hurt, ih ‘ whole fciJtjwsiiip tii i{ ^pre<ids Ihioiigh the laod}' 
up to the soul, and there foi .in organised unit\ undt^r the go\erning 
principle, is sensible of the 'init, and tbtue is universal and simul- 
taneous feeling of pain in s>rii})athy with the wounded jiart ; and 

therefore we say that the man has a pam in his finger ; and in spealung 
of any part of our fraim* whatsoever, ilie same account ma} bo g>ven 

of the pain felt when it suiters, .and the pleasure felt when it is 

easy ” (4G2). 


This is a conception of the orf>auie unity of the state, 
which it is dilfieuh to discover nnywliere iji tfie Gita — oi’, for 
the matter of that, anywhere in Hindu tboug;])!. Underlying 
the theory of castes and the division oJ their duties, perhaps, 
there was a subdued belief in the ultimate unity of the social 
fabric; but this belief a.v a political ideal has hardly ever been 
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fully developed m Hindu thought. And that it was not attain- 
ed in speculative thought, was possibly due to the fact that 
it was not attempted in actual life. 

(ii) In order that this universal feeling of own-ness may be 
generated in each mind, with reference to everything in the 
state, Plato advocated the abolition of private property and the 
establishment of a conimunity of wives. But these ideas do 
not appear to have entered the Hindu rain'd at all. The latter 
conception, viz., that of tiie community of wives, is perhaps 
a corollary of the tonner; for, as has been often said, in our 
idea of a wife, tlie sense ol property al^o is jiresent; and so, 
the abolition of property would logically involve the abolition 
of marriage also. 

The Hindu conception of property, though quite potent 
in law, does not appear to have received much philosophic 
attention. Perhaps because our philosophers were men without 
much property. But though they wore often men also without 
a wife, still, the }mrity and chastity ot woman received consi- 
derable attention in Hindu thought; and the idea of the commu- 
nity of women would be thoroughl}' refiugnant to Hindu taste. 

The Afahahhdiata, of winch the G ltd is part, describes a 
war be^ vveen two rival branches of the same family ; and among 
other things, the Giid outers upon a discussion about the 
merits of such .i war. The most powerful argument used 
against such a war by Arjjuna in the Gtf« (ch. i.), is that it 
was a.war flgainst one’s own family and might lead to the an- 
nihilation ol the tribe. When the male members of a society 
were so extirpated, vice and corruption were bound to prevail. 
The women would be vicious; and the result then would be the 
birth of illegitimate children cand the production of mixed castes 
and the whole social fabric would be threatened. The feminine 
virtues are very much stressed here ; and the Hindu nynd, 
obviously, could not reconcile itself to the, disruption of the 
stable relations of the sexes which Plato’s community of wives 
would involve. The Gita had an opportunity here of suggesting 
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some such theory of marriage as Plato did ; but it did not. 
And though other justification of the war, is eventually found, 
the danger to sexual morals is tacitly recognised. This shows 
a difference in the mental constitution between the thinker 
of Greece and of India. 

(in) With a view to the production of the right class of 
rulers and the ruled, Plato had his own scheme of education. 
But as the author of the Gita had no political ideal to realise, 
he had no scheme of secular education either. He certainly 
believed in a spiritual discipline which he characteristically 
calls ‘yoga' ; but beyond this preparation for a higher spiritual 
life, no other scheme of education mattered for him. And 
for this very reason, Plato’s educational scheme — gymnastic 
for the body and music for the soul — found no echo in his 
mind. 

In his diatribe against poetry and the poets, also, Plato stands 
by himself. The author of the Gita had his poetry and poets 
in the Vedas and their authors, just as Plato had his in 
Homer and Hesiod ; and the Gita, had some unpleasant things 
to say about the Vedas also (ii. 42-45i. But it had not had 
the need for that comprehensive criticism of jioetry and poets 
which Plato undertook in the Republic. 

(iv) To his theory of Ideas, also, Plato had no parallel in 
the Gita. The Oita also be'ie\cd in two orders of things— one 
destructible and the other indestructible (ii. IG-IS) ; the body, 
for instance, and other material things of the world, v?ere subject 
to decay and dissolution, while the spirit was indestructible. 
But the Oita has never said that every object in nature — a 
table, a man, or a star — is but a copy or ectype of a correspond- 
ing reality, a prototype, which is immutable and eternal. 

(v) As a consequence of his superior political consciousness, 
Platp developed a theory of social and political justice which 
also as such is not^found in the Oita. 

But in spite of these important differences, the similarities 
that are there appear to us sufficiently striking to deserve 
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attention. Though with a somewhat difierent purpose, Plato 
intended to bring about the same social organisation that was 
real and valid for the author of the Oita. The same classes of 
men and the classification of men on identical grounds, were 
accepted by both of them. For the author of the- Oita, it was 
not an unrealised ideal only, but part of the actual ordering of 
the world : Plato, however, wanted it as the condition prece- 
dent for the realisation of highest justice. This no doubt was 
a difference. But yet what was the ultimate order of things 
on which both fixed tbeir gaze ? It was the same ordering of 
nien in society — the same division into castes, if you please, 
and a division based on the same reasons — that both Plato and 
the author of the Oita accepted as \iltimately real. It was 
valid for Plato, for it was the ideal, and, therefore, more real 
than the actual ; and it was valid for the author of the Oita, 
because it was divinely ordered and was actually a part of the 
schen.e of the world ; and the moral ideal that the Gita in- 
culcated, was based upon a recognition of the fact that there 
was this order of things. Now,* when two philosophers look 
upon the same social organisation as ultimately desirable and 
valid, the similarity is much too real to be allowed to be obs- 
cured by dissimilarities in other respects. 

It is not the purpose of this comparison to suggest that there 
was borrowing either way. That is a question of history which 
history alone can solve. Mere similarity in thought is not a proof 
that one philosopher borrowed from another. This comparison 
is instituted only to shew that there is an aspect of Plato’s 
philosophy which European expositors of his system have never 
recognised, • owing no doubt to their ignorance of Hindu 
thought. When a Hindu student knows how much of his 
country’s thought found expression in Plato’s philosophy, he 
must feel a much keener interest in this the greatest philoso- 
pher of Greece and certainly one of the greatest for all times 
to come. » 

Umeshchandra Bhattachahjeb 
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THE EMBASSY OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS, BART., 
TO AURANGZIB. 

{Conclusion.) 

Readers of the previous articles in this magazine on the 
mission of Sir William Norris may possibly find it difficult to 
ieel assured that he was entirely fitted for the responsibilities 
entrusted to him jointly by King William 111 and the New 
Englisli East India Company. He was a man of recognised 
standing by family right, possessed of considerable Parliamen- 
tary experience, and endowed with personal (pjalifications 
suitable to the position to which he was summoned. Rut for 
certain adverse circumstances which could not be laid to his 
charge his mission would have proved in all probability a 
brilliant success, and the comparative iaihire, of which he was 
rather the victim than the contributory, excites a movement of 
sympathy with his disappointment and not ol censure for his 
proceedings. 

No doubt the decision to send an Ambassador to the (Ireat 
Mogul was dictated to the Ifireclors of tlu' New Company by 
their desire to ad^^am e its trading interests in India. The 
history of the mission ajready related shows that Bir William’s 
dual responsibility produced s(‘n<)us difficulties. He was not 
merely the King’s representative charged with the general 
interests of his countrymen m India, but thi' paid agent of a 
new trading company engaged in efforts to supplant an old 
company in its possession of privileges enjoyed fof nearly a 
century. The Old Company intended to die hard, if die it 
must. Thus its representatives acted as traders first and 
Englishmen alterwards. Matters w^ere iurther complicated by 
the political situation in England and in Europe generally. 
The Old Company was Jacobite in sentiment and sympathy, 
while the New Company owed its origin and existence to 
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William, Prince of Orange, who now sat on the throne of the 
exiled Stuarts. Thus there was political acerbity as well as 
trade jealousy between them. Members of the Old Company 
were not misled by Sir William’s role of Ambassador and they 
planned to send a rej)re8entative of their own. This was Dr. 
Davenant, whose task was to be to act against the New Com- 
pany and, if possible, prevent iLo Ambassador’s success. The 
project was, however, as we have seen, ultimately dropped. 

In spite of hindrances from the Old Company, Sir William 
was able to leave England on his mission to India. His ship 
was one of a small squadron of four whose ultimate object was 
to stamp out piracy in the Indian Seas and thus remove a 
principal grievance entertained by the Mogul against the 
English. Pirates had been active since the conclusion of 
peace. Moslem pilgrims to and from Mecca had suffered much 
at ibeir hands and many Indian merchantmen laden with rich 
cargoes had been taken. The Emperor was naturally irate and 
blamed the English because the erffenders m general used the 
English flag. To ensure even a reasonable chance of success 
for the Eit/l)aBsy it was obvious that something must be done 
to mollify the Emperor and clear the English name. In his 
letter to ihe Mogul King William promised to deal with the 
pirates, the accompanying squadron being intended as an earn- 
est of his sincerity. 

Among the <|ualities required in an Ambassador is a power 
of accurate observation. He must, as it were, see everything 
and be able to draw just conclusions therefrom. Sir William 
gave early, evidence of this power in those descriptions he sent 
home of the Portuguese settlements in Madeira and the Cape 
de Verde Islands. These compare very favourably with those 
or other observant travellers. 

When the expedition reached Madagascar and it was learnt 
that Captain Kidd, the notorious pirate, had gqne to the West 
Indies to dispose of his plunder, the need of a keen further 
outlook on the part of the squadron disappeared. Sir William, 
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therefore, in accordance with the Company’s instruction requested 
the Commodore to sail for Porto Novo on the Coast of 
Coromandel. Thence he sailed for Masulipatam and on the 
way thither passed Port St. George where he had his first taste 
of the Old Company’s hostility in the chilly reception offered 
by its representative there. He appears to have selected 
Masulipatam as his place of landing because of its comparative 
nearness to Bijapur, where the Mogul was said to be encamped. 
The latter, however, had then no fixed place of residence owing 
to the exigency of his various military operatioJis against the 
Mahrathas. Probably the Directors at lionie, unable to foresee 
where the Mogul might be on Sir William’s arrival, thought the 
East Coast would be as convenient as the West for the object in 
view. Events proved tliat the choice w^as a mistake. Masuli- 
patam w'as far from the Emperor’s camp, thus communica- 
tions were tedious and slow. It was also inconvenient for the 
procuring of both men and animals for the intended journey. 

The Ambassador havingdanded, the s(|uadron within a few' 
days took its departure w'ith the purpose of now dealing effec- 
tively with the prevalent })iracy. In this there w'as little 
success, although the squadron continued to patrol the Indian 
seas till 1701, when they returned to England without having 
made any impression cither on the pirates or the Mogul’s mind. 
It is a pity some prophetic instinct did not reveal to Sir William 
that his best and most prudent course would be to sail with it. 

Surat would have been from most points of view .a more 
convenient landing place than Masulipatam. But the latter 
presented one advantage which may here be mentioned for what 
it was worth. At Surat the New Company had as yet no 
resident head, as Sir Nicholas Waite did not arrive till January 
19, 1099-1700. On the other liand their agent at Masulipatam, 
to.whom the King had given cousular rank, had arrived a few' 
weeks before Si'f William himself, and was able to arrange a 
fitting reception for him. This was perhaps the only advantage 
derived from the choice of Masulipatam rather than Surat. 
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The Consul, Pitt, almost from the moment of his landing 
at Masiilipatarn, had found himself beset with difficulties. He 
had given immediate notification of his Consular position to the 
Mogul Governor and requested a perwanah to be free from the 
payment of customs till a phirmaund should be obtained. He 
had also summoned th(' factors of the Old Company to pay 
their respects to him as Consul. He had, in addition, notified 
his Consular character to Thomas Pitt, his cousin, then serving 
as President for the Old Company. But in practically every 
quarter he met with coolness and even repudiation of his 
authority. It was plain that the agents sind other representa- 
tives ol the Old Company were inspired to their opposition 
by the Directors at home who left no stone unturned to injure 
their new rivals. 

These circumstances were, of course, made known to Bir 
William, who nevertheless maintained a hopeful mood. A 
certain warmth displayed by the Mogul Governor in his recep- 
tion appears to have made a' favourable impression. This 
apparently was befoi'e the formal landing and he wrote at once 
to inlorm the authorities in England ol it. He was plainly 
oversanguine and appears by his undue optimism to have given 
a false impression in London There his message must have 
been read as signifying that all was to be plain sailing for the 
Embassy and that satisfactory results might speedily be 
expected. Subsequent events were destined to falsify these high 
hopes. 

Norris immediately notified the Mogul of his arrival in the 
capacity .of Ambassador from the King of England, charged to 
promote trade and good relations, and requested the dusticks or 
passports necessary that he might travel in snfety to the Im- 
perial camp. He was not many weeks in Masulipatam before 
he discovered the absolute need of a golden key to the attain- 
ment of his objects. He writes I find the .whole contriwmee 
in the Kingdom from the Highest to the lowest is to squeeze 
out of everybody as much as they can and so that they get any- 
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thing care not how scandalously they come by it.” His final 
conclusion was that a large present will be necessary as the 
only way of gaining “either favour or justice in this Govern- 
ment.” It was plain that the presents with which he had 
come provided were insufficient and the funds at his disposal 
inadequate. Having persuaded himself that the only means 
of obtaining a successful issue for his mission was by bribery 
he entered into the spirit of the game and decided to use it 
right royally. He neglected, however, to take careful stock of 
the limited means at his disposal, believing, no doubt, that he 
had but to ask to have them replenished. 

The opposition of the agents of the Gld Company had been, 
of course, foreseen, but Sir William confidently expected his 
ambassadorial rank to awe them from the adoption of extreme 
measures. Many of them, however, were determined men and 
among these Thomas Pitt of Fort St. George was not the least. 
Pitt spread the story tha,t Sir William was the agent of a mere 
company rather than the King’s' Ambassador and his tale found 
credit with many of the Mogul officials. Ho and the others 
backed their representations with j)resents and employed regular 
agents to bribe any at Court wlu) would undertake to oppose Sir 
William’s requests when they should come before the Emperor. 
Pitt had declined to accord a salute to Sir William at Fort St. 
George anid thereafter studiously disregarded the Embassy. 
Minor agents of the Old Company spied upon the Ambassador’s 
movements, gave him inaccurate and misleading ififornvation, 
and endeavoured finally to shake his confidence in those around 
him. In the latter efforts they had some success,, for Sir 
William began to suspect treachery, dismissed many of his 
Indian suit, and even went so far as to quarrel with Consul 
John Pitt, his own colleagues, whom he reported to the Court 
of Directors. His suspicions were to the effect that John Pitt 
had been bribed .to delay his departure from Masulipatam. 
They appear to have had no foundation and it does not seem 
even probable that Pitt had been in any way influenced by his 
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cousin Thomas. These cousins have been justly summarised 
by John Bruce as follows : 

“ The characters of the London Company’s President, Thomas Pitt, 
and the English Company’s Consul, John Pitt, were equally marked by 
zeal in the services of their employers, but distinguished by the former 
possessing prudence, as well as firmness, and the latter, spirit, unguided 
by discretion; both, however, were unfit for temporizing or conciliatory 
measures...” 

Sir William’s dealings with Consul Pitt and others show 
that he was delicient in the patience and tact necessary in an 
Amba.ssador. 

Discouraged by these untoward circumstances and having 
no experienced person at hand on whose counsel he might rely, 
Sir William resolved in the spring of 1700 to trasport himself 
and the Embassy to Surat. The mongoon, however, prevented 
ships from being available and thus, much against his own 
M'slies, lie had lo wait for more favourable circumstances. 
Although the date of departure, could not be fixed the decision 
was definitely made. But procrastination on the part of the 
Mogul officials in sending dH.s'ticA.s and arranging for necessary 
supplies -iiul transport, as well as the physical difficulties of the 
journey and removal of the Imperial Camp to a still greater 
distance, combined to make an early start impossible. 

No one outside of Masulipatam ever regarded it as a suit- 
able starting point for the Mogul Camp. Indeed, its unsuit- 
ability wa^s so obvious that it is difficult to understand how any- 
one could have suggested it. Now, the Surat Council, desiring 
apparently to exonerate themselves from blame, wrote encoura- 
ging hiin to come and declaring that his preparations for the 
journey to the Mogul’s (’amp might there he made with advan- 
tage. At that moment Sir William had been nine months at 
Masulipatam and almost six more were to pass before his 
arrival at Surat. In this way more than a year was wasted 
attended with great expense for which there could be no return. 

We need not dwell on tlie vexatious endured by the 
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Ambassador before he left Masulipatam. He doubted the 
loyalty of Pitt, his colleague, quarrelled with the Council, 
and complained of their rudeness when instead they ought to 
have been his principal siippoi ters. Passing Fort St. George 
there was again no salute which Sir William, who greatly 
magnified his office, took sorely to heart. 

The Embassy arrived at Surat after a four rnoruths’ voyage. 
In one respect the change brought no improvement as the 
Mogul ofiicials had to be bribed and that on a scale still higher 
than at Masulipatam. Sir William had been much gratified 
by his reception at which the Governor and his son were pre- 
sent, but his feelings ‘may be imagined when he learnt that 
their presence had only been secured by a considerable bribe. 
Indeed, bis state entry would have been otherwise impossible 
as the Old Company’s agents had done everything they could 
to prevent it. 

Surat was nearer Hie Mogul Camp, yet it was also the 
centre of Mogul grievances. These related to the unpaid debts 
of the Old Company and the prevalence of jiiracy. The former 
was more or less a local gri(;vance while the; latter held a fore- 
most place in the mind of the Emperor. He had no naval 
power to deal with the pirates and siicure tlie safety of ships 
en route to the Red Sea pnd the Persian Gulf. Europeans 
alone would help in such matters and as they were suppliants 
for phirmaunds the Mogul was not blind to thi; opportunity 
thus presented of securing a, quid pro quo. The Governor 
stated that the Emperor had sent orders to expedite Sir 
William’s journey as he was “very old and desirous of seeing 
him before he dyd.’’ This was apparently true as there was 
no further delay in providing the necessary dusiichs and ar- 
ranging for the journey. At first Sir Nicholas Waite seems 
to have done his best to further matters. He and his Council 
supplied valuable information regarding the Mogul’s ministers, 
their attitude towards the rival Companies and the line that 
might be most advantageously followed at Court by Sir William, 
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These throw a good deal of light on Waite’s tact as well 
as his insight into Court intricacies. Much difficulty was 
felt in deciding, on the concessions to be asked from the Empe- 
ror and the minimum that ought to be accepted. The depleted 
state of the New Company’s treasury and the' heavy outlay 
already incurred made the provision of adequate funds a special 
anxiety. Ultimately considerable supplies were forthcoming, 
to be used for bribes and presents and these might have 
proved sufficient had not the Old Company sent agents author- 
ised to bribe still more heavily. 

The Ambassador’s principal annoyancq at Surat arose from 
the hostile attitude persistently maintained by the Old Com- 
pany’s President and factors. These steadily refused to recog- 
nise him and gave out to the Mogul authorities that he was not 
King’s Ambassador but merely the representative of a Company 
of merchants. He learnt further that Sir John G-ayer, Governor 
of J3ombay, but at that time in Surat, had been expressing 
Jacobite sentiments and speaking-of “the true King in Prance.’’ 
It would appear that Gayer had allowed his zeal for the Old 
Company to influence him so greatly that he did everything 
possible to thwart the Embassy. He even sent an Armenian 
Vakil to intrigue against it at court, although he was perfectly 
aware that it had tlie authority of the Crown. It seems plain 
therefore that his Surat sympathies were at work. Against 
all this, of course. Sir Nicholas Waite protested, but he appears 
to have; used" high-handed measures which roused the resent- 
ment not only of the Old Company’s repesentatives, but also of 
the Mogul Governor himself. Altogether it was most unfortu- 
nate for trade expansion in India that the rivalry between 
the Companies should have become so prominent. The Em- 
peror maintained an elaborate secret service and thus knew 
everything that was happening in his realms, and was not 
slow to exploit for his own advantage the mu|ual hostility the 
companies displayed. 

At home the New Company, now falling in pulflic 
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estimation, were realising that neither threats nor violence could 
intimidate officials of the Old Company. Consequently, they 
moderated the instructions sent to their agents and servants 
in India. On learning of events at Surat and on the Coro- 
mandel Coast the Directors expressed regret at the animosity 
that had been allowed to develop and gave instructions that 
efforts should I)o confined to the task of securing trade success. 
The (Tovernment also now made air effort to have the Companies 
united and accordingly, as a result of pressure, both held Courts 
to consider the matter of union. Feelings of rivalry were, 
however, still too keen and the attemjit was for the time being 
abandoned. Owing to the slowness of communication events 
in India moved forward with an independence of their own. 
The Court of Directors might instruct but before instructions 
could reach India the situation to which they were meant to 
apply had changed. There could only be the most attenuated 
co-ordinations between the Directors at home and the men in 
India. Still less could Directors’ Courts control or influence 
the policy and doings of the Mogul himself and his ministers. 

Sir Nicholas Waite was no doubt a dismissed servant of 
the Old Comjiany and certain writers including Hedges have 
described him as “intemperate and unscrupulous,’’ neverthe- 
less he was perfectly just tied in resisting the Old Company’s 
designs against the Embassy. As already mentioned, European 
pirates, including the notorious Captain Kidd, had been busy 
in the Indian seas. And naturally the Mogul bad become 
greatly incensed by injuries done to the commerce of his 
subjects and more particularly by the despoiling of pilgrim 
ships bound for Mecca inasmuch as thereby sacrilege was 
added to robbci-y. The European merchants at Surat, 
including the Old Company s agents, had in consequence 
been compelled to give a bond indemnifying those who 
had suffered. This bond had been given about the time 
Sir W^illiam ha5 sailed for England. The payment of 
compensation had been, however, resisted with the result that 
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Sir John Gayer and the Old Company’s servants were confined 
for some years to their factory with occasional intervals of 
liberty. Sir Nicholas Waite after his arrival at Surat made 
common cause with their persecutors and endeavoured to bring 
home charges of piracy to the Old Company’s ships. In these 
activities, however, the Ambassador, anxious to be strictly 
impartial, took no part. 

The English Company, being newcomers, were not at first 
directly concerned in this matter of the security of the seas and 
compensation for failure to afford it. But the Home 
Government by sending men-of-wfar to ^suppress the piracy 
practically acknowledged responsibility. The Mogul therefore, 
quite naturally, expected the new Company to take part with 
the older trading bodies in the same undertaking. Thus when 
the New Company opened negotiations • with him, he insisted 
chiefly on this matter of maritime security together with the 
debt owing to his subjects by the Company. No doubt, as a 
sovereign concerned for the interests of his subjects, the Mogul 
had some justification for his demands. But the New Company 
had no coimection with, or responsibility for, the piracies, and 
therefore Sir William emphatically resisted them. Unfortunately 
he found his hands already partially tied by a premature act 
on the part of Sir Nicholas Waite. The latter had, on arriving 
at Surat and without consulting Sir William who was then at 
Masulipatam, written to the Mogul asking various privileges 
for tlie Ndw Company. At the same time he had rashly 
promised to give security for the seas on condition of receiving a 
separate .p/iirmflwnd for his own factory at Surat. In reporting 
to Sir William he did not mention this promise, so the 
Ambassador was for some time ignorant of it. 

Another and serious difficulty now came from -England and 
arrived when Sir William was on his way to the Imperial Cgurt. 
As already noted, the New Company had thg support of both 
King and Government and it had been proclaimed in India that 
the Old Company would cease to exist in September, J701. 
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Now, however, came news that the latter had been granted 
perpetuity by Act of Parliament. The immediate effects were 
that the Mogul’s ministers were puzzled to distinguish between 
the Companiies and the credit of the Embassy was greatly 
lowered, inasmuch as Sir William had confidently foretold the 
speedy demise of the Old Company. He and the New 
Company’s agents being therefore apparently proved false what 
further reliance could be placed on them? Mr. P. E. Roberts 
truly remarks : “the distinction between the two Companies 
was a Western subtlety not likely to be appreciated by Eastern 
minus. 

The Embassy arrived at tbe Imperial camp when it was 
situated a short distance from Parnella, and Sir William was 
allowed to pitch his tents within the limits of the Lcsluir. He 
had scarcely been established there before he discovered that his 
task was to be a difficult, expensive and ungrateful one. On 
being received by the Emperor he requested that phirmaunds be 
granted for each of the Presidencies of Surat, Masulipatam, and 
Hooghly, with exemption from the bond for security of the 
seas. There was at first a favourable reception given to these 
requests and Sir William apparently had every reason for 
satisfaction. Aurangzib was particularly gracious. He listened 
attentively to the reading and translation of King William’s 
letters and examined the presents with the utmost care, 
displaying special interest in such articles as were new to him. 
As a proof of his favour he chose personally a specially rich 
serpavo with which Sir William was invested. 

It may be noted here that this was not by any means the 
first foreign embassy received by Aurangzib. Bernier gives 
interesting details of others and the manner of their reception. 
Early in his reign there had come Tartar envoys from Usbec, a 
Dutch Ambassador, one Mynheer Dirk Van Adrechem, and 
diplomatic representatives from Ethiopia. All had been well 
received and dismissed with honour. The Tartar envoys made 
their obeisances to the Emperor according to the Indian fashion ; 
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the Dutch Ambassador was allowed to salute both after the 
Indian) and European custom, while the letters they brought 
were in each case received by an Amir. To an Ambassador 
from the Shah of Persia had been accorded the special distinction 
of being allowed to pay his respects to the Emperor in the 
fashion of his own country and to deliver his letter to the 
Emperor in person. He had also been given a seat among the 
chief LJmaras. Sir William Norris was also permitted to pay 
his respects after the manner of his own country. But although 
he was given a seat among the chief noblemen he was not 
received with quite the same distinction as the Persian 
Ambassador had been. The reason was that the Mogul did not 
consider the representative of any European monarch quite the 
equal of ono from the Shah or the Sultan of Turkey, doubtless 
because he was not a true believer. Nevertheless, in Sir 
William’s belief, no embassy had ever before received at the 
Mogul Court so flattering a reception as his. Nor had any ever 
made a deeper impression by its* pomp and magnificence. It is 
curious and a little disappointing that Sir William never 
apparently recorded his impressions of the Emperor’s appearance 
nor of the spectacle offered by his court. He appears, however, 
after this Durhar to have nourished high hopes that if only 
funds should be forthcoming to satisfy the greed of the officials 
success for his mission was assured. 

After the Durbar came serious business. The capture of 
Parnella, hastened, it would appear, by the use of cannon 
included in the Royal presents, put his Imperial Majesty in a 
good temper. But there followed delays whicli seriously alarmed 
the Ambassador. The Mogul was quite resolved to secure 
some tangible advantage in return for concessions to the 
Company and the one which most appealed to him was a 
guarantee for the safety of the Indian seas. In aiming at Ibis 
he was acting as behoved an Indian Soverdgn, anxious for 
the interests of his own subjects. If a comparison must be 
allowed, Aurangzib’s motiives were more praiseworthy than 
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those of the English Company. The Imperial ministers assumed 
that Waite’s undertaking would be fulfilled and when Sir 
William had to repudiate it the phirmaunds were held back. 
The Ambassador's patience came near exhaustion and he 
complained to Sir Nicbolas Waite pointing out that his promise 
was now directly impeding progress and that the supplies of 
money from Surat were too scanty to meet the heavy charges 
of the Embassy. During this interval of delay he accompanied 
the Mogul on his marches and had three audiences accorded 
him. 

Things had now voine to such a pass that decision one 
way or another could hardly be longer postponed. It was 
agreed to present the Emperor with a lakh of I’upees, a like 
sum to the minister in charge of the negotiations and propor- 
tional benefactions to several of his assistants. Most of those 
concerned W'ere now again in a confident mood although it was 
said that the Emperor still held out for a pledge regarding the 
safety of the seas. Sir William* had given a modified under- 
taking, which cxtej\ded to Moclia, a,nd felt fairly certain that 
success was at hand and that he would soon l)e able to sail for 
homo. These hopes ^vere, howovei', soon damped, because 
although drafted the pi: irina iiiuhs lemained unsigned. The 
negotiation became more critical when tla; Ernperor was 
suddenly informed by a Dcrlush that the Old Company had not 
paid compensation for the piracies and the opinion began to 
spread that the New Company should accept tins liability. 
There was further delay ; and the Mogul ordered the property 
and servants of the Old Company to be seized and its trade 
prohibited throughout his dominions. The competitive bribery 
of the two Companies now stirred in the minds of the Imperial 
ministers doubts as to whicli of them really represented the 
English nation. To clear away these doubts enquiry was made 
at Surat on behalf*of the Emperor and again the competitive 
bribery of the Companies produced confusion of mind and 
delay. At this juncture several acts of piracy were reported 
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and there followed further hesitation on the part of ministe 
about completing the phirmaunds, till it should be seen whether 
the Old Company would meet their alleged responsibilities. 
Meanwhile Sir William was chafing at the delay and growing 
anxious about his own position. The long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions were contrary to the expectations of the Company and 
their representatives in India. Sir William had already 
expended large sums in “gifts” and had promised still more 
on the completion of the phirmaundu ; but if every important 
concession was to be eliminated from them what value could 
they be? By this time he had come to ic.-jlise that to remain 
longer at the Court would be useless. The Mogul continued 
to insist firmly on a guarantee for maritime security and Sir 
William was equally emphatic in his refusal. He maintained 
'that already three European nations liad undertaken responsi- 
bility and that his promise to pay the Emperor a lakh of rupees 
was contingent on the New Company being relieved of it. The 
Mogul who at first had shown himself friendly now appears to 
have grown as tired of the huckstering as Sir William himself. 
Nor was he less positive in expressing his own decision. He 
declared that if the Ambassador refused to undertake an obli- 
gation for security at sea he might return to England the way 
he came. 

Thus the long-drawn-out mission ended in failure. The 
main sources of failure have already been emphasised and 
others, lik(? the intrigues of his own countrymem, indicated. 
One can easily imagine how ironical was the laughter of the Old 
Company’s agents when Sir William vainly tried to assert his 
authority. In some ways he is one of the most unhappy figures 
in the history of diplomacy. Circumstances forced him into an 
attitude antagonistic to many Englishmen in India although he 
had no personal feeling against them. It must be admitted 
that he was not an ideal Ambassador — he was somewhat tactless 
in dealing even with his own colleagues. His unfamiiiarity 
with Indian) customs and languages often betrayed him into 
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what, having regard to his diplomatic character, can only be 
described as blunders. Sir Nicholas Waite, a man of much 
wider Indian experience, noticing his tendency to pomposity, 
warned him against insisting too much on punctilious obser- 
vances from the Mogul’s officers. Ini spite of that warning he 
allowed a mere point of etiquette to prevent him from making 
friends with the Vizier, Asad Khan. It is true, of course, that 
Thomas Pitt had tried, with probably .some success, to secure 
Asad’s interest for the Old Company ; but in the later stages 
of the Embassy Asad appears to have taken more interest in 
Sir William’s efforts, and even tried to get the business 
satisfactorily concluded. Nevertheless it is not easy to say 
how far he had forgiven Sir William’s original attitude towards 
him. Yar Ali Beg stands out somewhat conspicuously from 
other officials for the loyal assistance he gave the Ambassador 
and the entire confidence the latter reposed in him. Rnliullah 
Khan, on the other hand, is a sinister figure, ever intriguing 
and causing intentional delay in the hope of receiving fresh 
bribes. Inayet Ulla Khan offers a contrast to both the preceding 
inasmuch as his interests were ever those of the Emperor, his 
master; and for his unimpeachable superiority to corruption. 

The long duration of tfa; mission contributed considerably 
to its ultimate failure, because it became thereby extremely 
expensive and a serious burden on the New Company’s resources. 
It must be remembered that the Home tioveruinent contributed 
nothing for the support of its king’s Ambassador. S'ir William 
had to be continually demanding from his paymasters the means 
of giving ‘‘ subsidies, ” because he had to meet the Old Com- 
pany’s agents Avith their OAvn weapons. Apart from that he 
was compelled to "gratify” many ministers and their secre- 
taries. The more corrupt officials had every inducement to 
delay, the business ; for the longer negotiations could be spun 
out the more numerous would be the occasions for bribes. The 
factories did not and could not support Sir William in a manner 
commensurate with his expenses, which were enormously and 
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unexpectedly increased by the long protracted negotiations. 
Indeed it is quite plain that he lacked both firmness and judg- 
ment in dealing with rapacious court officials. Manuchi 
observes that he 

“made a great show, and his expenses were extraordinary. No 
prince has over been attended with greater pomp and ostentation, and in 
addition thereto his lib'^rality was unbounded. He imagined that in this 
way he could push through his business more quickly. But he was quite 
ignorant of what the King's intentions wer»' in regard to him. For, after 
all, the only thing he acquired was the nickname ‘King of England,' 
given him by the common people in the army." 

• 

The Embassy did not arrive opportunely. The Emperor 
was growing old and his authority over ministers was waning. 
In addition he was engaged in conducting his campaign against 
the Mahrathas. His downfall was expected almost daily and 
his sons were hotly intriguing against each other for the suc- 
cession. The Hindu chiefs, hitherto in subjection to him, had 
begun to watch tor an opportufiity of recovering their inde- 
pendence. It was believed that his death would be the signal 
for war and general chaos. The internal condition of the 
Empire is thus described by Mr. Sarkar : 

“ The moral weakness of the empire was even greater than the 
material: the Government no longer commanded the awe ol its subjects; 
the public servants had lost honesty and efficueney ; ministers and princes 
alike lacked statesmanship a.nd ability; the army broke down as an instru- 
ment of t)rcb.* Tn letter after letter the aged Aurangzib mourns over th«' 
utter incapacity of his officers and sons and chastises them with his sharp 
pen, but in despair of a remedy." 

Success would have been difficult even with a more experi- 
enced and tactful Ainhassador. Sir William had to deal with 
much more difficult and complicated circumstances than his 
predecessor, Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James I, mS?,!) 
whom a comparison seems natural and indeed inevitable. Both 
were typical products of their respective Universities. Roe was 
not quite so closely identified with Oxford as Norris was with 
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Cambridge. Boe was better equipped for his mission by inti- 
mate knowledge of Elizabeth’s Court and by experience gained 
in foreign travel : Norris had neither of these. Sir Thomas 
went to India exclusively a Boyal Ambassador ; Sir William 
was the King’s representative but he was also the agent of the 
New Company and the latter bore the charges of his mission. 
Sir Thomas Eoe Avent out to ask privileges and an assured 
position for his nation, but the mission of Sir William Norris 
was to request privileges and rights for anew Corporation 
seeking co establish itself on the supersession of an old one. 
Roe had plenty of, opposition from the Vizier, Asaf Khan; the 
Prince Kharrum; the Jesuits and the Dutch, who all obstructed 
him ; but they were by no means such keen and indefatigable 
opponents as Sir William Norris had to contend with amongst 
his own countrymen and the Mogul’s ministers. Roe succeeded 
largely because he conciliated Asaf Khan, and obtained the 
support of the Queen Nurmahal ; Imt Norris by want of fore- 
sight failed to attach genuinely to liis cause Asad Khan, the 
Vizier of Aiu'angzib. The earlier Ambassador showed better 
judgment in bestowing presents than the latter one did. Of 
the two. Roe’s character was the more .sophi.sticated and he 
possessed the grea'er intuition. Roe had a personality that 
commended him to th^ Emperor Jehangir who was a man of 
liberal views. But apparertly Norris never got past the surface 
with Aurangzil) whom he; found b) be a stern bigot, every inch 
an Emperor, forbidding in manner and difficuR to approach, 
save through mijiisters whom Sir William could never impli- 
citly trust. Both men were, impatient of slights and had alike 
a keen eye to material advantage. In Sir Thomas Roe were a 
high spirit, tenacity of purpose and a pride of race which did 
more to establish English prestige at the Mogid Court than 
any other envoy had done. Courageous and intrepid, the 
Orientals saw in him that JiiHimn et tenceem propositi Virum 
conceived by the Roman poet. Any Ambassador who commanded 
respect as Roe did could never be considered a failure. Sir 
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William Norris was more self-important, pompous and undiplo- 
matic than Roe. Of the tasks that fell to them Sir William’s 
was much the heavier. Roe appears to have observed more 
shrewdly than Sir William as his description of the Court and 
of Mogul administration is more elaborate than that of the 
latter. His suggestions to the Court of Directors concerning 
their future policy were more statesmanlike than Sir William’s 
to the Directors of the New Company. One final distinction 
between the two may be noted and its mention brings before 
us the sadness of the lot that befell the brave miin whose task 
we have been tracing. Sir Thomas Roe lived to be rewarded 
for his labours but Sir William Korris was not destined to 
see his beloved country again and so could not in person lay 
his case before the King, his master. 

* When it became known that the Ambassador was resolved 
to take his departure and had asked for the necessary dusticks 
there was considerable dismay in the Camp. It was a new 
experience to find a great ruler ^ taken at his word and many 
feared for its effect on the Emperor. The same vexatious 
delays that had attended the major negotiations were experi- 
enced in the granting of the dusticks so Sir William broke up 
his camp and departed without them. This behaviour was 
resented and the departing Emliassy brought to a halt by the 
assembling of Mogul troops. After considerable discussion Sir 
William agreed to return and await the Emperor’s pleasure. 
He described ]ns own position with complete accuracy when 
he stated that he could not consider himself other than a 
“ prisoner.” Nevertheless, but for his apprehensions, it would 
have been quite clear to him that Aurangzib had no wish to do 
him personal injury. In this part of the negotiations Sir 
William had to deal with the Nawab (Ihazi-ud-din Khan one 
of the Mogul’s ablest generals, whom Aurangzib had some time 
before caused to be blinded not out of affection. 

The delay in obtaining the Emperor’s final'orders extended 
over weeks. It was said that at the eleventh hour he had 
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granted the phirmaunds, and more than once Sir William’s 
durance was brightened by the news that they were at last on 
their way to him. To bring about realisation of his hopes he 
promised in the Company’s name large rewards to the Nawab 
to be paid when the phirmaunds should arrive at Siirat. His 
prudence was justified for in the end no phirmaunds were 
received. What did at last reach him were Anrang/ib’s reply 
to King William’s letter and presents in return for those sent 
three years earlier. They were accompanied with the Imperial 
commands that they should be delivered to the Ambassador in 
person : and after some demur Sir William who had strictly 
refrained from visiting the Nawab conseJited to call upon him 
for this purpose. At the interview whicli followed Sir William 
was assured that the Emperor liad promised to grant the 
phirmaunds but that they were not yet ready. After receiving 
the letter and presents for King William the Ambassador was 
decorated with a, scrpaiv and receivaal an (!lei)hant as his 
personal gift. That they !t,ctually came from tiui Emperor 
himself was made plain to the assembly in the course of the 
ceremony of investiture, fn spite of dlsa])})ointment over the 
failure of his mission Sir William did not conceal his pleasure, 
at these polite attentions. The dustirhs now duly arrived and 
the Embassy resumed its march to Surat. On this occasion no 
obstacles were encountered. ’I’hree montlis e.^aetly had passed 
since they set out from the Imperial Camp when the Ambas- 
sador and his retinue made a state entry into Surai. 

Sir William Norris’ troubles with the Mogul were now 
over; those with his own countrymen were to complete the tale 
of his tiibulations. Sir Nicholas Waite, the colleague who had 
come to India almost simultaneously with himself and was 
charged with the same interests, was absent — apparently of 
deliberate inteniT^ from the reception. He impudently asserted 
that with departure from the Imperial Court the Embassy had 
come to an end and that none need take further notice of the 
Ambassador. It is difficult to find terms strong enough to 
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characterise such conduct. It was like kicking a man wheii he 
is down. Mr. P. E. Roberts in his chapter in Sir W. W. 
Hunter’s History of India plainly puts restraint on himself 
when he remarks : 

“The meanness nf his reception, contrasting strongly with his pompous 
state entry fourteen months before, was eloquentiy emblematic of his 
failure.’’ 

There iippears even to have keeti a painful altercation 
between Ambassador and (kmsul, the latter accusing and the 
former defending himself. By Article .12 (see p. 48 of Letter 
Book 11, I.O.) of the Com})any’s instructions Waite had 
evidently a certain amount of jurisdiction over Sir William with ' 
regard to the mission of the Embassy, but it will hardly be 
denied that he exercised it with a singular lack of humane 
feeling. Even when Sir William asked Waite and the Council 
to meet him to confer on important affairs of the Company they 
declined and asked him to communicate with them in writing 
when he would be favoured with their opinion. An Ambas- 
sador who has failed in his task is not unlike a beaten general. 
He is subjected to harsh and even ill-informed criticism. That 
is what happened in this case. Every agent in all three 
Presidencies severely condemned him asserting that with more 
tact and prudence and a. more conciliatory attitude toAvards the 
Vizier, Asad Khan, the iiltinnaioids might have been secured. 

In his instructions frotn the Court on his departure from 
England l^jir William Norris had been requested to leave India 
immecliately his mission had becai brought to a conclusion. 
For some inscrutable reason the Company’s anthorities in 
Surat threw obstacles in the way of his doing so. After several 
requests a ship was chosen that was altogether unsuitable for 
one who in spite of all that had happened w'as still the King’s 
Ambassador. It is not at all clear why the local Council 
should have acted thus, especially in delaying his departure. 
He appears to have thought that they were apprehensive of 
the complaints he might justly make on reaching England 
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of their lack of support while he was negotiating at the Mogul’s 
camp. Apparently too they feared that his journal might 
containi severe strictures on them, for they tried to induce 
him to leave a copy of it in India. His refusal of this request 
might possibly have borne that interpretation, but as a matter 
of fact the journal contains nothing to justify such fears. 
It appears also that the representatives of the Old Company 
were apprehensive and that with more reason. They had 
opposed and thwarted him at almost every turn, expending 
large sums of money in so doing. It cannot indeed now be 
doubted that a large measure of the failure of the Embassy 
was due to their extensive bribing. Whatever reflections the 
journal might contain on the actions of the New Company’s 
representatives it is certain that those of the Old Company 
merited severe and emphatic condemnation. 'L'he change that 
had now taken place in England made matters still more serious 
for the latter. Eoi- the rivalry be.tween the Companies was 
at an end. They had become, united with the result that 
those who had so fiercely opposed the Embassy now found, as 
it were, the ground removed from bonentb their feet. The 
opposing interests of the two Compiinies liaving hec.ome merged 
in one common enterprise, the rival champions in India were 
confounded by the new si. uation and, of course, found them- 
selves no longer in favour. Their fears, howevei’, as to what 
Sir William Norris might report on his return' to England were 
soon to be set at rest. When the weary Ambassador atjast sailed 
from India aboard the Scipio, the unseen Angel of Death ‘went 
with him and his worldly anxieties wore almost at their end. 

It were useless to speculatt^ on what might have been 
Sir William Norris’ reception had he l,)een spared to arrive 
in England. The King who commissioned him to India was 
dead, but that circumstaace would have been more favourable 
than otherwise, for William was not lenient towards failure. 
The new Sovereign Queen Anne was in the hands of a Whig 
ministry to which party Sir William belonged. With the 
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experience gained in the East he would most likely have soon 
found his way again into the House of Commons. The 
circumstances would have been wholly favourable to the 
condonation of any defects with which his detractors might 
have charged him. He had failed in his mission, it is true, 
but he had manfully upheld the dignity of his Sovereignty and 
reputation of his country. He had not secured the much 
desired phirmaiinds from Aurangzib, but at least he had 
impressed that potentate favourably. And even had the mission 
succeeded in its main object what benefits would the phirmaunds 
have brought seeing that the rival Companies were now one? 
Sir William Norris need have had no fears about his reception 
in England. But that Power which disposes all earthly things 
had decreed an earlier end to his anxieties, with a consolation 
more perfect than Royal favour or Parliamentary honour. 

T^he history of the two Companies for the next seven 
years in one largely of distrust, rivalry and disunion even after 
formal union. Their servants both in England and in India 
had been rivals long enough to find it hard to co-operate with 
one another. Prospects, therefore, were for some time not very 
hopeful. The General Courts of both Companies had agreed 
to a [)rovisional union but it was not till 1709 that they found 
themselves on solid ground. In that year a Tripartite agree- 
ment was concluded between the Sovereign and the tuo 
Companies, largely through the efforts of Lord Godolphin and 
Lord HaJifax. Their full title then became “ The United 
Company of merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” 
Through the death two years before of Aurangzib, the Mogul 
Empire became dismembered and that led later to the establish- 
ment on a firm basis of the “ United East India Company.” 
Thus was opened a new chapter in the history of the Trade and 
Government of India. This was the era of ” John Company ” 
which came to an end at the close of the Great Mutiny in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Harihar Das 
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TO A DEAD CANARY BIRD 

Whence has it flown, — the little germ of life 
That animated thy fair form, sweet bird ? 

That motion gave to thy soft, yellow wings. 

That voiced the song Avithin thy swelling throat. 

And made thine eyes aglow witl) throbbing joy ! 

Now are they lifeless ; all their light is gone,. 

And useless are thy folded wings for aye ! 

Thy song is husflied ; thy vital spark has flown — 
Poor, hapless bird, born in captivity. 

Thy gilded cage a prison was to thee. 

And yet, thou didst not know! Ah, sad the lack 

Of understanding of thy bitter loss I 

Nought didst thou know of love or mating sweet ; 

Of nest, oj' of the mystery of birth. 

Thy wings were plumed, but shut IVom tree or sky ; 
No touch of flower, or bath of morning dew. 

Hast thou e’er known! in thy brief, stunted life. 

The vague unrest, the longings dim for love, 

The ecstasy of sunlij Id and of life. 

Tuned thy sweet throai. to ii'.elodies divine. 

And thou didst sing thy little life away ! 

How oft T've watclied the(! and didst pity feel 
That thou, all ignorant of freedom’s joy, 
rnknowing love’s sAveet pains and bliss, 

Couldst sing in gihksd cage and happy seem ! 

Ah, better be a homely sparroAV broAvn, 

Without an angel-harp to charm the air — 

To live beneath the shelter of the leaves 

’Twixt earth and heaven, and fashion thine own nest. 

With thine oAvn mate to weave and feather it ! 

Ah, better be tlie humblest bird that flies 
On joyous Avings beneath the arching blue, 
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And risk the beak of hawk, or arrow’s flight, 

Than dwell in honeyed safety, dull and drear ! 

Better to know the pangs of love and loss, 

Than in sodden ignorance to exits ! 

Thank God thou’rt dead ! Poor lifeless, yellow bird — 
i'or now thy spirit will be born anew 
In some diviner form, to feel and know 
The sweets of liberty, of love and life : 

For He who notes the humble sparrow’s fall, 

Will re-collect the tones thou’st sent abroad, 

To thrill and vibrate in the realms of song 
And mould them into joyous, throbbing life — 

Mayhap in some fair child as yet unborn ! 

For not an atom ’neath the endless blue 
Will e’er be lost ; but ever upward move. 

Oh, Life, imponderable and vast ! 

Oh, Love, omnipotent and infinite ! 

I have no words to voice the truth I feel — 

That all is One with God, and all Divine ! 

/ 

Teresa Rtrtciceand 
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VIGNETTES FROM RABINDRANATH’S ‘LIPICA’ 

I. A Glance. 

vVt Die moment of parting, slie turned her face slightly 
and gave me her last glance. 

In the immensity of tlic world, where shall I keep that 
single glance ? Where is the place that is inaccessible to the 
silent foot-steps of seconds, mimites and hours ? 

Will this glance be merged ■ in the gloom of night that 
devours all the gold of autumnal clouds ? 

Will it be washed away by the rains that carry off the 
dust of Nogkeshar blossom ? 

Ilow can it live amid the thousand diversities of the world — 
its vanity a-nd its sulu rings ? 

...Her sudden glance wandered over to me ignoring all 
else. I shall weave it in my songs, 1 shall bind it in my 
rhymes, T shall keep it in the J'aradise of Beauty. 

The might of the crown and the wealth of the rich die 
avvay. But does nol a di-op of tear contain that nectar Avhich 
will ever revive this mouicntarv glance ? 

...A tujie of my songs murmurs in my bosom, “ Let me 
have it. f touch not the kingly crown nor the gold of the rich ; 
but ti’ifles like that glance are my sole treasure. With ,them 1 
make a g;uland for Eternity." 

11. Ere and Duirn. 

Eve descemis here. It’s dawn in some far-off country 
across the ocean. 

Here, in the^shroud of darkness, the Rajanigandha trembles 
in ecstasy like a veiled, newly-married bride standing at the 
doors of the room in wdiich her lover sleeps. 
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There, the golden Champak of morn opens its petals... An 
awakening ; lamps are put out ; wreaths of flower fondly woven 
in the night fall down discarded. 

Here, the doors are locked, and the ferryman is fast asleep 
in his boat. 

There, the windows fly open and the boat glides away on 
the sweeping current. 

There, they come out of the serai and proceed eastward. 
The crimson rays touch their forehead ; dark eyes tender with 
longings await their arrival at the windows overlooking the 
road which opens before them its tinted leUer of ijivitation with 
the words “ We are ready to receive thee.” Their blood dances 
wild in their veins with the rhythmic beats of a trumpet. 

Here, they all cross the river in the dying light, and then 
cross no more. 

Here, they spread their beds in the serui. Some are lonely; 
others have their mates w-earied. What is in front lies invisible 
in the dark. What was behind-*— they whisper to one another. 
When words are lost they lie in silence. Then, looking up to 
the sky, they see the Bevcn Stars smiting radiant on their faces. 

0 Sun, let the Eve on your left and the Dawn on your right 
clasp each other iiii deep embrace. Let the dark shades of the 
one kiss the flooding light of the other. Let them be enveloped 
in one sweet, harmonious music. 

III. My First Grief. 

The pathway that runs through the shades of the wDod 
is now covered with soft grass. 

In that rigid loneliness a sudden voice whispers, “ Do you 
remember me ? ” 

1 turn round and look wondering at her face ; — “ I remem- 
ber you as through a veil of mist, but cannpt recollect your 
name.” 

“lam your First Grief — the forgotten one that came to 
you when you were twenty-five.” 
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A misty tear stands in her eye. It is like the crescent 
moon dancing in dark waters. 

I gaze amazed. “ On that day I saw you gloomy as the 
clouds of rain ; but to-day you bear the gold of autumn on 
your face. Are all the tears dried up in your sad sweet 
eyes ?” 

She stands in silence while her lips part in a faint smile. 
That smile bears her answer ; it is the disguise of a world of 
tears. She suggests a rain-cloud that has stolen the smiles of 
an autumnal blossom, 

“ Have you stih preserved the youth of my twenty-fifth 
spring ?” I ask. 

She lifts up her eyes : “Ay, it is here ; it swings as a 
wreath on my bosom.” 

I look at it in an ecstasy of surprise. Not a petal of the 
wreath of my forgotten youth has fallen under the brush of 
age. 

— “All that 1 possess is faat withering ; tilts — this alone is 
still alive on your bosom with all the colours of life.” 

Slowly she takes the garland out, puts it around my neck 
and whispers in a mysterious voice. “ Do you remember, you 
said that day that you loved grief — not consolation ? ” 

I feel a sense of shaiuo ; “ T tlid ; but many a year went by 
since and it passed away from my mind.” 

“ But since that day all these long and weary years I have 
awaited you in the shade of the tree yonder. Will you not 
take me back, ray beloved — ’ ’ 

I clasp her warm hands and rauimur, “ What new charms 
blossom forth on your lips ! ” 

She answers with a sigh of content, “ What was Grief to 
you, is now Peace. ” 


B. C. Bhattacharyya 
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RAIYATI HOLDINGS IN BENGAL— ARE 
THEY ECONOMIC? 

* * * * raiyat) scantly heeds, 

So food suffice, the toilsome life he leads ; 

A patient man. too simple to complain. 

And sometimes ’mid his fellows, as they troll 
Their rustic songs at eve, in mellower mood, 

He half forgets the ills that tame his soul : 

'Jffie nightly tiger thirsting for his blood, 

The ambushed cobra gliding from its hole, 

Nature’s blind force, the famine and the flood.” — Wchh. 

The raiyat is the most important person in the economic 
life of Bengal, howrnuchsoever he may be neglected by the 
political busy body. Numerically his fraternity form more than 
three-fourths the total population. According to the latest 
Census figures those that work oh the soil number 40,543,580 
persons out of a total population of 47,592,4()2. He takes little 
notice however of the political world and is hardly affected by 
those mysterious changes in fashion that are apt to absorb the 
attention of more civilised individuals. He can drink any water 
he comes across without regard to the cautious considerations 
that keep the civilised townfolk from all b\it the boiled and 
filtered product. He can eat anything that does not affect his 
caste Ayithcmt the carking knowledge that it may contain the 
germs of cholera or the bacilli of some other fell disease. As 
far as his experience carries him, the raiyat finds that poverty 
is pandemic, suffering sporadic, and independence practically 
invisible, and he is not therefore disturbed by that ‘ ‘ apprehen- 
sion of the good ” that “ gives but the greater feeling to the 
worse.” He is the victim of economic forces over which very 
little control is exercised. Between the landlosd and the money- 
lender he finds himself as between two jaws of a vice which, 
under the peculiar legal system of the country, are screwed 
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closer by the Courts of Justice. He docs not care to dabble 
in questions of economics and hardly scrutinises whether his 
holding is economic or not. Government or patriots have to 
think for him. It is fortunate that the destiny of the dumb 
millions of India has now been placed in the hands of a Viceroy 
who by his previous experience as the Minister of Agriculture 
in Great Britain is sure to prove the raiyat’s friend and as a 
matter of fact has, from the very start of his career in India, 
been taking keen interest in the welfare of the agricultural 
community. The appointment of a special Commission to 
examine the agricujtural problems of the country with a view 
to the amelioration of the condition of the raiyats with Lord 
Linlithgow as President which synchronised with the auspicious 
advent of His Excellency Lord Irwin was also most opportune. 
The Commission have already finished their tours and the fruits 
of their labours Avill soon get crystallised in the form of a 
report, and be placed in the hands of the public. Their 
questionnaire included such subjects as the aggregation of 
fragmented holdings, joint farming, etc. Their considered 
opinion on these oidqects and the solution which it may suggest 
will be vital to the interest of the raiyal . 

With the increase of population the sub-division of holdings 
is gradually increasing, and the sidaject has long engaged the 
attention of Government. So kjng ago as in I)e(!ember, 1917, 
the question of uneconomic holdings was discussed at the 
Conference of the Board of Agriculture held at Poona. Experts 
from ail parts of India assembled there were of opinion that the 
science of Agriculture was powerless so long as the cultivator’s 
holding continued to be short of an economic unit. The follow- 
ing was the Besolution passed by them : 

“ That this meeting of the Board of Agriculture recognises that in 
many parts of India the extreme and increasing sub-division of the 
land and scattei-ed character of the holdings together form a very 
serious impediment to agricultural progress and the adoption of agri- 
cultural improvements, and wishes to suggest that the attention of Local 
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Governments be called to the matter. It recommends that the question 
be closely investigated and experiments made in each provincial area in 
consultation with the Registrar of Co-Operative Societies with a view to 
the adoption of such measures as seem best adapted to meet the special 
local circumstances and to the introduction of such legislation as may be 
necessary.” 

Mr. J. F. Keatings of the Agriculture Department recently 
giving evidence before the Royal Agricultural Commission 
pointed out that the distribution of land among cultivators in 
India was most prejudicial to production, the small holdings 
being uneconomic in size and shape. He stated that he could 
recall tracts where rare holdings of suijtable size and shape 
stood out from the surrounding ineffective cultivation like bright 
stars. It is not possible to lay down by a rule of thumb what 
is an economic unit, for it is a relative quantity varying with 
*the standard of civilization. The record of rights, which forms 
the Magna Charta of the raiyat and has been prepared during 
the last two decades for several districts in Bengal, contains a 
mine of information, and the settlement reports prepared under 
the auspices of distinguished members of the Imperial and 
Provincial Services supply information regarding the average 
size of holdings, the average annual income and necessary 
expenditure per head. The following statistics about some 
districts are illuminating : 


Midnapur 

Bakarganj 

Faridpur 

Dacca 

MymensiDg 

Bajshahi 

Noakbali 

Jessore 


rict. 

Average 
size of a 
raiyat’s 
bolding in 
acres. 

Average 

agri- 

cultural ill' 
come per 
bead per 
annum. 

Average 
necessary 
expenditure 
per bead 
per annum. 

Average 
necessary 
annual 
expendituio 
for a family 
of 5 or 6 
persons. 



Rs. 

-Hs. A. 

Rs. 


1*29 1 

1 48 

18 0 

240 


2-51 

: 29 i 

50 0 

250 


1*39 

i (30 

50 0 

2.50 


1*58 

i 57 

54 0 

250 


2*67 

1 72 

5C 0 

280 


3‘60 

i 40 < 

' 50 0 

200 


2*30 

1 30 

50 0 

200 

... 

1-60 

. J 

1 54 

1 

53 8 

240 
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It will appear from the above figures that in no district 
the average necessary expenditure of the raiyat’s family 
is covered by the average income from the the holding. In 
those districts where there is appreciable disparity between 
income and expenditure, the problem must be very acute, and 
something requires to be done to prevent perpetual indebted- 
ness. The average income per head in the eight districts 
ranges from Rs. 29 to Rs. GO. This does not compare favour- 
ably with the figures ascertained for some of the other pro- 
vinces of India. For example in the Madras Presidency the 
average agricultural income has been estimated at Rs. 100 and 
in the Bombay Pfesidency at. Rs. 75. Compared with the 
figures for India as a whole the outlook in Bengal is not, 
however, so cheerless. Prof. Rushbrook Williams observes in 
respect of the whole of India — “ Where lainfall is precarious 
and uncertain, and the soil shallo^v and poor, the income from 
all sources per liead in a typical village has been calculated at 
Rs. 38-12-0 per annum as against a minimum of expenditure 
necessary for real needs in respect of food and clothing at 
Rs. 44 per annum.” Major Jack in hia Economic Life of a 
Bengal Distru't lias estimated the average family debt 
to be Rs. 58 per cent, of the annual income amongst 
cultivators. 

The average size of the bolding is different in different 
districts, and a bigger size is not necessarily indicative of a 
larger yield. It is the outturn from the holding that is the most 
important factor in determining the raiyat’s prosperity. In 
some districts the soil is more fertile and a smaller area yields 
sufficient quantities of crops. For example, in Midnapur al- 
though the size of the holding is only 1'29 acres, the outturn 
is just sufficient lo keep a single person above want, while 
in Bakarganj although a raiyat holds more land he is not in a 
position, if he is to depend on his agricultural income alone, 
to keep soul and body together. Whatever may be the size of a 
holding, it should not be so small, however, as to be below 
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the point of marginal utility. Administrators are required to 
see that the poor raiyat who is so ignorant as not to be able to 
think for himself i.s kept bcack from such a crisis. The raiyat 
should be in possession of such quantity of land as may be 
sufficient for proper maintenance of himself and bis- family. In 
view of the statistics for the eight districts referred to pre- 
viously, the size of an economic holding in Bengal should be 
5 to 8 acres, assuming that each cultivator has 5 or (5 persons 
dependent on him. 

Although the average size of a holding does not indicate 
the total land held by a family, for it is not unoften that more 
than one holding is held by a person under different landlords 
or separate holdings are possessed by the different members of 
the same family, there is no gainsaying the fact that the sub- 
division of holdings which is continuously going on is a great 
hindrance to the economic prosperity of the raiyat. It is a 
serious impediment on the way of land development and land 
improvement, to effective organization and even to adequate 
tillage and intensive cultivation. The small size of the holding 
means a greater exhaustion of the soil, an insufficient security 
for the raiyat and consequently a higher rate of interest 
which he borrows; and is a fruitful source of friction and 
litigation. 

Under existing conditions it seems almost impossible to 
forcibly restrict the size of a holding while so many factors are 
constantly in operatian, viz., increasing population, frequent 
transfer of land, and the rigid laws of succession. The gra- 
dually decreasing size of a holding with the lapse of ages is 
inevitable and not peculiar to India. Even in a country like 
America, where there are no rigid laws of succession at work 
and where the people are not so ignorant, the size of farms 
has gradually decreased with the increase of pojyilation. In the 
United States the average size of a farm was 202*6 acres in 
1900 when population increased a little over 20 per cent. Dr. 
9 
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Mann’s examination of the sizes of holdings in the Deccan 
shows the following results : — 

Year. Average size of the holdings. 

1771 ... ... ... 40 acres 

1818 • ... ... ... m - 

1820-40 ... ... ... 14 ,, 

1915 ... ... ... 7 ,, 

Such holdings have been sub-divided into 729 separate plots 
of which 463 are less than one acre and 112 less than one- 
fourth of an acre, although according to the estimate of com- 
petent authorities anything less than 10 to 15 acres would not 
be an economic ho'lding in that area. If statistics for other 
parts of India be taken the figures would be equally alarming. 
In America and Europe the laws of succession may easily be 
changed with the exigencies of circumstances and to suit tlie 
economic conditions of the country, but in India any interference 
whatsoever with the fixed dogmatic principles enjoined in religious 
books or scriptures will be considered revolutionary and sacrile- 
gious. The rigorous law of inheritance cannot possibly be 
modified by legislation. The transferability of holding is also 
difficult to stop, so long as the root causes leading to such transfer 
cannot be checked. This involves a difficult economic question 
which cannot be solved n a day or by a sudden legislative coup. 

A comparison of the sizes of agricultural holdings in the 
different countries as specified below will show the relative 
position of India in that respect : — 


Name of country. Amruye size o) holding. 


England and Wales 



02 acres 

G errnany 



21-5 

France 



20-25 ,, 

Denmark 

... 


40 

Belgium 



14-5 

Holland 

... 


26-0 

United States 

« 

... 

• • * 

148 

Japan 

« • ft 

• •• 

3 

China 


V • • 

3-25 

India 

f t ♦ 

♦ 1 1 

2 to 8 .. 
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In India itself the sizes of holdings vary considerably in 
different provinces as will be evidenced from the following 


figures : — 

Name of Province. 
United Provinces .. 
Madras Presidency . . 
The Punjab 
Behar 
Orissa 

Bombay Presidency 
Bengal 


Average size of raiyaVs holding. 
7*83 acres 

3 to 4 , , 

8 to 10 
1 acre 
8 acres 
12i ,, 

l y to 2*08 acres 


So far as area is concerned, barring Behar; the size in Bengal 
is practically the smallest. 

The economic difficulties which a Bengal raiyat has to 
contend against are accentuated by the exceedingly small size 
of his holding. The fertility of the soil in Bengal and the 
various fruit crops { cjj ., betelnut, cocoanut, jack, mangoe, 
plantain, etc.) which he derives from his holding do not serve as 
an adequate set-otf. The only panacea lies in education and 
co-operation. Cultivators require to be educated in methods of 
intensive cultivation. They should learn how to grow a variety 
of crops on the same plot of land without impairing the quality 
of the soil by the use of different kinds of manures. They may 
be taught to go beyond the results of experiences of their 
fathers in order to keep a breast of the changes of the day and 
to follow closely the movements of agricultural science and 
practice. * Real agricultural education which will teach a 
cultivator how to improve his profession instead of shunning 
his ancestral calling will make up a good deal for the so-called 
“disabiiiiy of agriculture.” The socialistic ideal of a cen- 
tralised agricultural system must replace the growing economic 
individualism. The old rural communalism which has died out 
in many provinces without being accompanied by the birth of 
any new conception of social solidarity sboufd be restored. 
The old communal habits should be adapted to new social and 
agricailtural needs. Co-operative associations for carrying out 
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experiments in new methods of agriculture and organisation 
should be formed throughout the country. The aim of these 
co-operative associations should be to adopt, in a manner 
suitable to modern conditions, the organisation of the joint 
family, caste and village community. The economic problem 
can only be solved by agricultural re-organisation on co-operative 
lines based on the traditions of the past and supplemented 
by arrangements for the co-oparative supply of agricultural 
requisites and the marketing of agricultural produce. The 
results attained by the co-operative society at Khepupara 
in the Sunderbans area of the Bakarganj district should serve 
as an object lesson. In the matter of size of the holding the 
Japanese and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced. 
But the Japanese cultivator is far more prosperous than his 
Bengali compeer, and .this is due to his superior methods of 
agriculture and better organisation. In Japan thei-e are diverse 
forms of co-operative organisations and brotherhoods. There 
are societies for the impro.vement of seeds and manures, for 
killing insects and destroying weeds, for breeding cattle and 
the like. The evil of fragmentation is dealt with in that 
country by the adoption of methods of communalism which 
prevailed in the days of yore irj India. The Japanese law 
permits a certain raajori :y of farmers in a village to apply for 
forcible allotment and “ restripping ” of the land, each man 
receiving a consolidated block in one or two places. In the 
Punjab co-op('rative cons(didation by consent has been effected 
in a number of villages. There should be some* sort of 
legislation to enforce the consolidation of holdings where a 
majority of cultivators in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for it. In any case co-operation is the main thing needful 
and truly did liis Boyal Majesty on the occasion of his corona- 
tion in India observe : 

“ If the systeui of co-opcralion can be intnxlucecl aud utilised to tho 
full I foresee a great and glorious future for the agricultural interests of 
this country.” 


S. A. LxTif 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE EAST INDIA 

COMPANY 

The most important source, next to land revenue, of State 
income in India during the greater part of the Company’s 

rule, was salt. In pre-British days, salt was taxed at 

a low rate in common with a large number of other 
commodities.' The early history of the salt tax was a some- 
what curious one. On the accession of Mir Kasim in 1760 
to the Nawabship of Bengal, the claim cf the Company’s 
servants to trade in salt, duty free, was first avowed. An 

agreement was made with the Nawab by Vansittart, by 

which the duties were to be fixed at 9 per cent. The Council, 
however, reduced the duty to 2^ per cent. On this, Mir Kasim 
ordered that no customs or duties whatsoever should be collected 
for the future. In 1764, the Directors ordered a final and 
effectual stoi) to be put to tlie trade in salt. A few months 
later, however, the Directors ordered the (loveiaior and Council 
to form a new plan for regulating the inland trade in the article.^ 
Clive established in 17(i5 an ‘exclusive society’ for the 
benefit of the covenanted servants of the Conipany for trading 
in salt, betel-nut and tobacco. But the Court of Directors dis- 
approved of the arrangement. The Society, however, did not 
cease its activities till 1768. Ij! 1767, the Directors repeated 
their ^orders for excluding all j)ersons whatever, excepting 
Indians, from being concerned in the inland trade in salt. 
At the same time, they instructed that a duty on salt should be 
collected so as to produce a sum not less than £100,000 and 
not more than £120,000. The Governor and Council made 
new regulatioiis for the salt trade, and fixed a duty of 30 sicca 
rupees per 100 maunds. This system, however, proved very 

* The Coenruittee of Secrecy of 1772 said lhal the duty ou lalt under tlie government 
of the Nawabs was 2J per cent, paid by MuBBulmans and 5 per cent, by Hindus. 

• Ninth Eeport of the Select Committee, 1788. 
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unfavourable to government revenue, which declined from 
£118,296 in 1766-67 to £45,027 in 1772-73. Warren 
Hastings then resolved to assume the management of the manu- 
facture of salt as a monopoly. It was decided that all salt 
should be made for the Company, and that the salt manufac- 
tories should be let in farm for five years. This farming 
system was found a complicated one in practice, and resulted 
in a loss of revenue. In 1777, on the proposal of Hastings, it 
was resolved to let the salt ma}ials to the zemindars and farmers 
for a ready money rent including duties, the salt being left to 
their disposal. After^ a short trial of this method, Hastings 
abandoned it.^ 

In 1780, Hastings changed his plan a third time, and 
instituted a salt office. The trade in the article was again 
engi’ossed for the benefit of the Company, and the management 
conducted by a niimber of salt agents. Under this scheme, 
the salt-producing tracts were divided into separate agencies. 
The malangis or salt-makers received advances from the agents 
on condition that the whole of their produce should be sold to 
the government at prices agreed upon. The agents then 
disposed of their salt to wholesale dealer.s at prices fixed from 
year to year by the government. 

This assumption of ctr'ct monopoly was strenuously 
opposed ini the CTOvernor-Geiicrai's Council. But it proved 
completely successful from the finiancial standpoint. During the 
first three years of the introduction of the system, the salt 
revenue averaged £464,060. Commenting on the inconsistent 
policy of the Company, the Select Committee of 1783 observed : 

“ Salt, considering it as a necessary ot life, was by no means a safe 
and proper subject for so many experiments and innovations.” 

They added : 

” The many chaug|)s of plan, which have taken place in the manage- 
ment of salt trade, are far from honourable to the Company’s government 

* Ninth Keport of the Select Committee; 1783. 
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and that even if the monopoly of this article were a profitable 
concern, it should not be permitted. Exclusive of the general effect of 
this and of all monopolies, the oppressions which the manufacturers of 
salt, called Malangis, still suffer under it, though perhaps alleviated in 
some particulars, deserve particular attention. There is evidence 
enough on the Company's records to satisfy your Conimittee that those 
people have been treated with great rigour, and not only defrauded of 
the due payment of their labour, but delivered over like cattle in succes- 
sion to different masters, who under pretence of buying up the balances 
due to their preceding employers, find means of keeping them in perpetual 
slavery. For evils of this nature there can bo no perfect remedy, as long 
as the monopoly continues.” 

The revenue from salt grew steadily during the next quarter 
of a century, and during the three years preceding the Fifth 
Report of 1812 it averaged £1,300,180 a year. The importation 
of foreign salt began in 1817 in Bengal, when an import duty of 
Rs. 3-4 as. was imposed. Imported salt, however, did not assume 
substantial proportions till 1835. In 1836, auction sales were 
discontinued, and the system of fixed prices and open warehouses 
established. During the seven years commencing with 1837-38, 
the duty on salt was Rs. 3-4 as. per maund. The average 
annual quantity of salt sold and imported during that period 
was 4,627,030 maunds. In November, 1844, the duty was 
reduced to Rs. 3 per maund, and there was a slight increase 
in sales. In April 1847, the duty was further reduced to Rs. 
2-12 as. per maund, which was accompanied by a slight increase 
in sales. .In 1849, the duty was subjected to a further reduction 
to Rs.* 2-8 as. per maund, at which figure it stood till the close 
of the Company’s administration. The high cost of producing 
Bengal salt enabled English salt to obtain a footing in the 
Calcutta market. And the maintenance of this footing was 
made easy by the nominal freights which English salt paid, 
it being carried as ballast. 

In the Madras Presidency, until the year 1805, the manu- 
facture of salt was either farmed out or managed by the officers 
of the government, hut upon what system the records do not 
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clearly show. During the five years preceding 1805, the net 
revenue amounted to Rs. 2,80,000 (to £28,000). In 1804, the 
gross receipts amounted to Rs. 2,21,607, and the charges of 
establishment were Rs. 11,467. The system established in 1805 
was one of strict monopoly, both in regard to the manufacture 
of, and the wholesale trade in, salt. The sale price of salt was, 
in the first instance, fixed at Rs. 70 per garce (of 120 maunds), 
including the duty and all cost of manufacture. In 1809, the 
price was raised to Rs. 105 per garce ; but the revenue not 
having increased in the expected proportion, the price was 
reduced to the original rate. In 1828, the price was again 
raised to Rs. 105, at whiclirate it remained until 1844, when it 
was raised to Re. 3-8 a.s-. per luaund (or Rs. 180 per garce) as 
some compensation for the loss incurred by the abolition of the 
transit duties. The ('ouvt of Directors, however, considered the 
increase as “ too large and too sudden,” and directed the 
reduction of the rate lo Re. 1 per maund or Rs. 120 per garce. 
This rate remained unaltered ^ during the remainder of the 
Company’s administration. In 1853, the duty on the impor- 
tation of foreign salt into the Madras territories was reduced 
from Rs. 3 to 12 annas a maund. But in 1855 it was raised to 
14 annas in order to place the imported salt on the same footing 
as the home-made salt. 3 ie net amount of the salt revenue in 
the Madras Presidency was about 42 lakhs of rupees in 1856-57 . 

In the Bombay Presidency, tlie salt revenue, originally, 
was only one of many miscellaneous items of Sta|e income. 
There was no monopoly in the article, and the duties were of a 
trifling nature. In 1837, an excise duty of 8 annas per maund 
was imposed in commutation of the transit duties, while early in 
the following year, a customs duty of the same amount was 
levied on all salt imported from any foreign territory. The 
receipts from salt, however, fell short of the revenue formerly 
derived from inlanci duties by about two and a half lakhs of 
rupees. Therefore, in 1844, it was considered necessary to raise 
the excise and import duty to Re. 1 per maund. The Court of 
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Directors, however, thought that the increase was more than 
what was necessary and, in accordance with their instructions, 
the rate was reduced to 12 annas a maund. The net increase 
of revenue realised from the increased excise, on an average of 
eight years from 1845-46 to 1853-54, was Rs. 7,31,720. 

The North-Western Province obtained its supply of salt 
partly from Bengal and partly from the Sambhar Lake in 
Rajputana and other localities on the west. The rates of duty 
payable towards the close of the Company’s administration were 
as follows. Bengal salt, having paid the excise or import duty, 
passed free into the North-Western Provinces. The Sambhar 
and other stilt, on crossing the north-western frontier line, was 
subjected to n duty of Rs. 2 per maund, and to a further duty 
of 8 annas per maund on transmission eastward of Allahabad. 
The excise duty on salt at the Punjab Salt Mines was fixed at 
Rs. 2 per maund after the annexation of the province. 

The method of salt manufacture differed in the different 
parts of the country. In Bengal, salt was obtained by boiling 
sea-water. In Bombay and Madras, the process was that of 
solar evaporation. In the Punjab, it was extracted in a pure 
state from the salt mines. Another source of supply was the 
Sambhar salt lake ini Rajputana. The lake overflowed during 
the rains, and when the water subsided, a deep incrustation of 
salt was deposited on its shores for several miles around.* 

On the propriety or desirability of continuing the salt 
monopoly, ^considerable divergence of opinion prevailed. As 
early as 1776, Philip Francis expressed the view that 
salt should be “ as free and unburthened as possible.” In 
later times, the controversy became a keen one. On the one 
hand, it was asserted that the government ought not to under- 
take any business transaction, that every monopoly was bad in 
principle, and that the salt tax of India had all the defects of a 
monopoly. On the other hand, it was maintained that the 
monopoly in salt was an easy and cheap metliod of obtaining 

* Eeport of tha Select Committee, 1833-33, Appendix No. 14, 

10 
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revenue, that it was very productive, and that it gave employ- 
ment to a large number of workers. The question gave rise, 
on several occasions, to acute and even bitter controversies in 
the press, and some of the defenders of the monopoly even 
charged the detractors of the system with a desire to supplant 
the domestic manufactures of Bombay and Madras by 
importations of salt from Liverpool.^ It was, however, really a 
matter of revenue and not a trading monopoly, and it was 
considered difficult to abolish it until more suitable means were 
found by which the same amount of revenue could be raised. 
The Select Committee which wnis appointed in 183() observed in 
their Eeport : ' . 

“ The evils usually incident to a Government monopoly in a great 
article of consumption arc not wanting in the salt monopoly in India ; 
and they are not convinced that the same amount of revenue which has 
been hitherto derived from the monopoly might not be collected with equal 
security to the revenue, end great advantage to the consumer and com- 
merce under a combined system of customs and excise/' 

They were, hoAvever, unwilling in the then existing state of 
India’s finances to recommend positively any measure w'hich 
might endairger the revenue, and made a number of tentative 
proposals with the object of mitigating some of the evils of the 
system. 

Opinion was no less divergent on the question! of the incidence 
of the tax. Since the days of Philip Francis, who was the first 
to wield his pen against the impost, there were many thoughtful 
persons who condemned it. In the course of his evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1832-33, Kammohun Kay said : 

“Ab salt has by long habit become an absolute necessity of life, the 
poorest peasants are ready to surrender everything else in order to procure 
a small proportion of this article. ..If salt ivere rendered cheaper and 
better, it must greatly promote the common comforts of the people.” 

Appendix C to th# Minutes of Evidence, Lords Committee, 1862-53. 
would be adding insult to injury,” wrote an Indian gentleman, ” to expect 
them (the people of India) quietly, or at least unmurmuringly, to submit to the annihila- 
tion of the hni remaining branch of their domestic manufactures,” 
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In many of the petitions presented before the Select Commit- 
tee of 1852-53, the salt duty was described as a tax which 
pressed very heavily on the poor. One of the witnesses before 
this Committee was very emphatic in his condemnation of it. 
W, Keane described it as “an oppressive tax’ ’-and as “the 
greatest temporal curse on the country.’’ He added : “I think 
to tax water or rice or salt in India must be a sure way to inijure 
the country.’’^ 

In 1853, the House of Commons adopted a resolution urging 
the abolition of the duty. But the government did not see their 
way to accept it, as it was, in their opinion,^ the only tax paid 
by the mass of the people, who had long been accustomed to it 
and on whom it did not press heavily.^ Bright characterised the 
system as “economically' wrong and hideously cruel.’’ 

The revenue derived from salt, exclusive of customs duties 
levied on imported salt, amounted to £2,501,881 in 1856-57 and 
£2,131,346 in 1857-58. Including the yield of the customs 
duty, the revenue derived from this source was £3,812,217 in 
1856-57 and £3,249,978 in 1857-58. The salt revenue thus 
represented nearly 10 per cent, of the total income of India 
towards the close of the Company’s rule.® 

We come now to a source of revenue which was next to salt in 
the order of yield during the first three quarters of the Company’s 
administration, but which far outstripped the latter in the re- 
maining period. This was the opium monopoly. It was a 
commercial .transaction, and may be regarded as one of the 
sources of non-tax revenue. If it be considered a tax, it fell 
not so much upon the people of India as upon the 


' Report of the Lords’ Committee, Vol. IT. 

^ Speech of Sir Charles Wood in the House of Commons, 1854. 

* The rates of duty per maund at this time were Rs. 2-8 as, in Bengal and 12 annas in 
Bombay. The selling price per maund was Re. 1 in Madras and Rs. 2 at the Pu • jab luineB. 
The inland custom sj^duty was in most places Rs. 2, bnt in some places Rs. 1-8 as or Re. l. 
The selling price included the cost of manufacture estimated at 3 annas per maund. The 
total quantity of salt consumed in British India (excluding British Burma) was 2,02,87,641 
maunds in 1857*68. 
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inhabitants of China. During the Mahomedan rule, con- 
siderable income was deriived by the State from this source. 
The monopoly of the Company in this article is to be 
traced to the very origin of British influence in Bengal. 
It began at Patna as early as the year 1761. But it was the 
acquisition of the dewani which opened a wide field for the pro- 
ject. It was then adopted and owned as a resource for persons 
in office.* The monopoly was justified on various grounds, such 
as “the security against adulteration ; the prevention of an 
excessive consumption of a pernicious drug ; the stopping of an 
excessive competition, which by an overproportioned supply, 
would at length destroy the market abroad ; the inability of the 
cultivator to proceed in an expensive and precarious culture, 
without a large advance of capital ; and lastly, the incapacity 
of private merchants to supply that capital on the feeble secu- 
rity of wretched farmers.’’ ^ 

The real motive, however, as was pointed out by the Select 
Committee, was “the profit of those who were in hopes to be 
concerned in it.’’ In 1773, the exclusive privilege of supplying 
opium was farmed out by Warren Hastings to Mir Munir, 
who was to deliver Behar opium at Rs. 320 and Oudh 
opium at Rs. 350 to the Company. This system led to the 
oppression of the cultivao'rs. Various illegal cesses were levied 
on them, and forcible means were often used in order to induce 
them to cultivate poppy. In spite of these defects of the system, 
the contract was renewed in 1775,® and similar contracts were 

‘ Kinth Beport of tlie Select Committee, 1783. According to tlie Committee, the opium 
monopoly ‘ was managed by tlie civil servants of the Patna factory, and for their own 
benefit. ** 

* Ninth Report of the Select Committee, 1783. 

• On this occasion, the contract was given to the highest bidder, one Mr. Griffiths. The 

thkd cwitract was given to one Mr. Mackenzie for three years. In the meantime, various 
•Tils had manifested themselves. One such instance was mentioned by the Select Com- 
mitke. In 1770, notwithstanding an engagement in the contract strictly prohibiting all 
compolsory cnlture of the poppy, information was given to a member of the Conncil General 
that fields green with rice and been forcibly ploughed np to make way for that plant. Vid« 
Ninth Report of the Select Committee, 1783. 
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made during the ten years which followed. In 1786, the gov- 
ernment decided to throw the contract open to public competi- 
tion and to accept the highest offer. This contract was made 
for four years. The government reserved to itself the right 
of appointing inspectors to superintend the provision and 
manufacture of opium. It was also declared to be the 
duty of collectors of districts to hear all complaints of 
the raiyats against the contractors and to provide redress. When 
Lord Cornwallis arrived ini India, he investigated the whole 
matter. The mode of supply by contract was renewed for 
another term of four years. Some of the ahwabs or illegal 
cesses were abolished, and the rate at which the contractor was 
required to purchase the crude opium from the cultivator was 
fixed. But the Government knew, or ought to have known, that 
•this rate could never be effective. The Select Committee observ- 
ed as follows in this connection : “Your Committee cannot but 
notice the singular p.'-inciple on which the contracts must have 
proceeded, wherein the Government on contracting for the price 
at which they were to receive the opium, at the same time pres- 
cribed the price at which it should be purchased by the contractor, 
more specially when it appears that, as the latter was to exceed 
the former, it might be supposed that the contractor agreed to 
supply opium to the East India Company at a lower rate than 
he could purchase himself.’’ 

In 1792, the regulations relating to opium were revised. 
But the revenue derived from the monopoly considerably dimi^ 
nished*, owing to the debasement of the article by adulteration. 
It was, therefore, decided to discontinue the contract system 
and, in 1799, the agency of a covenanted servant of the Com- 
pany was substituted. Regulation VI of this year prescribed, 
rules for securing to the poppy cultivators the benefit of the 
ancient rates of rent on their lands. 

The change in the management of the naonopoly led to an 
improvement in revenue. In the last four years of the contract 
system, the average net income from opium was 8,19,400 suc<» 
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rupees a year, while the annual average of the four years 
1807 to 1810 was no less than 59,80,100 sicca rupees. The 
agents appointed for the provision of salt and opium were, 
previously to their entering on the duties of office, required to 
take an oath to the effect that they would not derive any advan- 
tage themselves or allow any other persons to do so. Eules for 
enforcing the monopoly, and at the same time for protecting 
the cultivator, were embodied in a Eegulation passed in 1810. 

The monopoly system was regarded as objectionable in 
many quarters. As early as 1776, Philip Francis wrote : “The 
monopoly of this article is highly prejudicial to the foreign trade 
of Bengal. Nor have we a right to reckon the whole revenue 
arising from it as clearly gained to the Company, since it is 
beyond all doubt that the landed I’evenuc suffers considerably 
by government’s engrossing the produce of the lands ; in' 
proportion as the monopoly operates, the rents of the lands 
must diminish.’’ ^ 

The question was fully con.sidered by the Parliamentary 
Select Committee of 1832-33. Several alternative methods were 
suggested by witnesses before this Committee. The first 
suggestion was that lands under poppy cultivation might be 
subjected to an additional assessment. Tlu; Committee thought 
that although this plan "'/as not free from difficulty, it was 
worthy of consideration. The soeoiid suggestion, namely, that a 
duty might be levied according to the value of the standing crop 
when ripe, was considered impracticable on q,f;eount of 
the extreme uncertainty of the crop and also of the difficulty 
of estimating the probable produce. The levy of an excise duty 
on the juice when collected was the third plan suggested. The 
, Committee thought that there were insuperable objections to the 
adoption of the tlihd plan in view of the expense of collecting 

». Francis added : “To recover the province of Behar from its . present state of 
universal poverty and dgpopulation, I see no method so easy and certain as throwing 
open the opium trade, and making some alterations in the present oppressive methoa 
of providing the Company’s saltpetre.’’— Appendix 14 to the Report of the Select 
Committee, 1788. 
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the duty and the impossibility of preventing the most extensive 
smuggling. The last alternative was a customs duty on the 
exportation of opium. In the opinion of the Committee, this 
was a desirable mode of taxation, in as much as it tended to 
leave the producer unfettered and the burden would fall exclu- 
sively on the foreign consumer. But the adoption of this 
method was likely to lead to a reduction of revenue. 

The Committee expressed the opinion that the monopoly 
of opium, like all other monopolies, had certain defects, — it was 
uneconomical in production, and imposed restrictions on the 
employment of capital and industry. But it w'as not, in their 
view, productive of very extensive or aggravated injury. Unless, 
therefore, it was found practicable to substitute an increased 
assessment on poppy-growing lands, the Committee did not see 
'how the amount of revenue then collected could be obtained in 
a less objectionable manner. Besides, as the burden of the tax 
fell principally upon the foreign consumer, it was, on the whole, 
less liable to objection than any other tax which might be sub- 
stituted for it. The Committee were not, however, oblivious 
of the fact that the revenue was of a precarious kind, depending 
as it did oni a. species of monopoly under which the Government 
possessed exclusive control over neither the production nor the 
consumption of the article. Besides, it had already been 
materially affected by the competition of Malwa opium. 
In their opinion, therefore, it would be highly imprudent to 
rely upon .the opium monopoly as a permanent source of 
revenue*. They further expressed the belief that the time was 
not perhaps very distant when it might be desirable to substi- 
tute an export duty, and thus by increased production under 
a free system, it might be possible to obtain some compensation 
for the loss of monopoly profit. 

The monopoly of opium in Bengal supplied the government 
with an annual revenue amounting to about Rs. 90,23,387 
(£902,338) during the few years preceding 1832. The duty 
amounted to a rate of 301f per cent, on the cost of the 
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article. The revenue rapidly increased during the remaining 
years of the Company’s rule. In 1837, the net revenue amount- 
ed to Ks. 1,76,16,665 (£1,761,666). In 1839, there was serious 
trouble with China over the trade in this article. The Chinese 
authorities seized the opium, and this led to hostilities wit! 
the Emperor of China. In 1845, the revenue derives 
from this source by the Government of India exceeded twc 
crores of rupees or nearly two millions of pounds sterling. 
Thus, in less than twenty years, the opium revenue had more 
than doubled itself. 

In 1847, the Board of Control observed that the systeix 
of sales tended to completely identify the government witt 
the opium trade to the East, which was hardly desirable ir 
view of the complaints of the Chinese people. They, therefore 
urged that it should be considered whether a fixed duty addec 
to the cost and charges of manufacture might not be con- 
veniently substituted for the constantly fluctuating profits 
then derived from the speculative competition of bidders a<- 
the opium sales, or whether it would be advisable, in the first 
instance, to introduce the principle of fixed prices instead of 
sale by auction.^ The advantages oi the proposed changes 
were thus summed up by the Board : 

“By an arrangement of the above description the Government of 
Bengal would be relieved from all share in the opium speculations basec 
on upset prices, and the speculators would have no occasion to invest a 
single rupee in purchasing opium before the time they repquired it for 
export. The value of the opium would be paid by each purchaser intc 
the government treasury, without any notoriety being given to the 
extent of the traffic in that article between British India and China/’ 

In 1852, Lord Dalhousie introduced important changes 
into the system of opium administration in British India. 
The main characteristics of the system as it existed in the 
closing years of •the Company’s rule were as follows. The 
management of what was known as Bengal opium was vested 


^ Parliameofcary Paper Ko. 146 of 1862. 
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in the Bengal Board of Ke venue. ^ There were two opium 
agencies, namely, those at Patna and Ghazipur, under European 
agents. Subordinate to the agents was a large staff of 
deputy and sub-deputy agents, who were all European.® The 
entire system was a strict government monopoly. Nowhere 
throughout British India (except to a slight extent in the 
Punjab), was either the cultivation of poppy or the manu- 
facture of opium permitted, except on account of the 
government. The opium agents and the officers subordinate 
to them entered into annual contracts with the cultivators 
for the cultivation of certain areas and the delivery, 
at fixed prices, of the whole of the juice *of the poppy grown 
by them. No pressure was put upon the cultivators to grow 
poppy in preference to any other crop, but those who entered 
into contracts with the opium officers were bound, under 
heavy penalties, to cultivate the full number of areas. The 
total area under poppy varied from year to year. The quality 
of produce varied owing to this circumstance, and also according 
to the character of the season. The local officers forwarded the 
juice under seal to the two factories at Patna and Ghazipur 
where it was manufactured into opium. The opium was then 
made into balls and packed in chests. These chests were sold at 
Calcutta by auction on fixed days in each year. The merchants 
who bought them exported the chests to China. 

Considerable amount of revenue was also derived from the 
article in Bonibay. This opium was produced in the Indian 
States *of Central India. Till the year 1831, the government 
reserved to itself the monopoly of the opium grown in Malwa, 
which was enforced by means of treatiees with the States 
concerned. The produce was purchased by the Eesident at 
Indore, and sold by auction at Bombay and Calcutta. This 
system involved much smuggling and constant disputes with 

‘ A large portion, amounting io nearly one- half of the o|iium, ^as actually grown 
and manufactured within the jurisdiction of the North-Western Provinces. 

* Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 1882-.83, 

XI 
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the Xndiani States. It was, therefore, abandoned in 1631, and 
a “pass fee” or transit duty was substituted on the opium 
permitted to proceed to Bombay. The original rate of the 
duty was Rs. 175 per chest ; but the exporters found it cheapo 
to ship the drug from the Portuguese port of Damaun. The 
government then thought it expedient to reduce the duty to 
Rs. 125 per chest. But after the conquest of Sind, it was 
found possible to increase it to Rs. 200 in 1843 and to Rs. 300 
in 1845. In 1840, the fee on passes was raised to Rs. 400 per 
chest. In 1845-46, the revenue from Malwa opium exported to 
China exceeded 02 lakhs a year. Besides the opium exported 
to China, a small amount was realised from the export of the 
drug to Singapore and the Straits Settlements.^ 

Towards the close of the Company’s administration, 
the character of the opium revenue became the subject of 
criticism in Parliament*. In 1855, John Bright, for instance, 
said : “He would not go into the question of the opium trade 
further than to say that a more dreadful traffic or one more 
hideous in its results never existed, except perhaps the 
transportation of Africans from their own country to the 
continent of America.” ^ 

The increase in the opium revenue was very remarkable. 
In 1785-80, the yield was only £109, .321. In the begin- 
ning of the century, the .’cvemie derived from this source 
was £372,521. In the year 1810, it amounted to £935,996. 
In 1820, it was £1,430,4.32 ; in 1830, £1,563,895; in 

1840, £1,341,093. In 1850, it rose to £3,t>58,094, ao 
enormous increase, attributable to the new trade opened with 
China. In 1850-57, the opium revenue was £5,011,526. 
In the following year, it rose to £6,864,200 ® This source 

* Parliamentary Papci No. 146 1862. 

* Debate in tbe Honee of Commons on the financial itatement relating to India^ 1655, 

^ Financial Statement relating to India in the House of Commons, 1862, Lord 

Stanly gave ,^4,696,7Q9 and £6,443,706 aa tbe figurei for 1666-57 and X867'59 
respectively, which were inaccurate, 
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thus yielded about 20 per cent, of the total income of India 
in 1867-58. 

The opium revenue, however, was always regarded as- a 
resource of an uncertain character, for its amount fluctuated with 
the abundunce or scarcity of the crops, which varied with the 
season, and with the demand for the article, — which itself 
depended on the taste of a foreign nation. 

Customs formed a source, thougli not a very important 
source, of State revenue in India in pre-British days. When 
the East India Company acquired possessions in India, 
customs duties were levied under its authority in different 
parts of the country. The three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay administered their own customs depart- 
ments, and had their separate tariffs. The customs regulations 
of the Presidencies were different, although a certain amount 
of similarity was observable in them. 

In Bengal, the net revenue derived from customs levied at 
the port of Calcutta, on an average of the three years 1768-69 
to 1771-72, was Rs. 1,90,285 (£19,028). There was, however, 
an increase during the next three years, the annual average 
rising to Rs. 3,40,908 (£34,090). In the year 1793, the 
revenue from this source in the province stood at about 6 lakhs. ^ 
In 1773, by a resolution of the Government of Bengal, it 
’was directed that every article of foreign or inland trade, 
excepting salt, betel-nut and tobacco (the duties on which 
were continued as before), should pay a duty to the government 
of 2-| per cent., when imported into or exported from any 
part of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, whether by land or by 
water. This collection was ini addition to the town duties 
paid in Calcutta, and known as the ‘Calcutta customs. ’ A 
Board of customs; consisting of a member of council and four 
senior civil servants, was instituted in this year at the Presi- 
dency, to inspect, regulate and control the* system. Five 


‘ These duties were* in reality, town duties. 
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customs-houses were established at Calcutta, Hughli, Mur- 
shidabad, Dacca, and Patna, besides chaukis stationed on the 
western and northern frontiers. This system caused a great deal 
of inconvenience. Therefore, with a view to promote internal 
trade, it was judged expedient in 1788 to abolish the government 
customs throughout the country, except on exports and imports 
passing the Company’s north-western frontier at the confluence 
of the rivers Ganges and Gogra. A new customs-house 
was established at Manjee, this confluence, for collecting the 
duty of per cent.* 

These rules lyere re-enacted in 1793 with some modifica- 
tions. But the arrangements being found objectionable, 
both in diminishing the public resources and imposing a 
double burden on the trade of Calcutta, it was decided by 
the Governor-General in Council to abolish the Calcutta customs 
and to re-establish the government customs ofii imports by sea 
into, or exports from, the port of Calcutta. By Regulation I 
of 1797, an additional duty ©f 1 per cent, was imposed upon 
imports into, or exports from, Calcutta (money and bullion 
excepted), to assist in defraying the expenses of an armed 
vessel for the protection of the commerce of this part of the 
country against privateers. This was discontinued in 1800, 
and the former duty of per cent, was raised to 3| per cent., 
in pursuance of an order of the Court of Directors. In 1801, 
in order to improve the public revenue, the customs-houses 
were, in addition to those at Calcutta, re-established at Hug hli , 
Mursbidabad, Dacca, Chittagong, and Patna (instead of Manjee). 
Rules for the collection of customs in the upper provinces were 
enacted in 1803 and 1804, and customs-houses were established 
in the principal towns.’ 

The administration of customs was under the revenue 
department till the year 1793, when it was transferred to the 
commercial department. A regulation enacted in that year 

* Haringtoo's Analyaia of the Beugal Regulations. 

• ibid. 
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established the principles of collection and the ratel of 
duties to be collected at the two then existing customs-houses 
of Calcutta and Manjee. Certain alterations were made in 
1797 and 1809. Until 1809, the rate of duty prevalent in 
Bengal on imports and exports was, with a few. exceptions, 3^ 
per cent. There were, besides, various other payments to be 
made, such as stamps on rawanas, commission and fees to 
customs masters, etc., wliich not only were burdensome and 
vexatious to the merchants, but increased the cost of collection.* 
In 1809, a Committee on Customs recommended important 
changes, which were embodied in Regulation IX of 1810. All 
previous enactments regarding customs ‘were rescinded, and 
export and import duties were fixed, ordinarily at 7-|, on some 
goods at 10, and on the rest at 5 per cent.® A few articles, such 
as bullion and coin, horses, and timber used for . shipbuilding, 
were exempted from payment of import duty. Among the 
exports, grains of all sorts, stones and pearls, carriages, and 
opium purchased at the Company’s sales were left free. The 
general tendency of this Regulation was to raise the rate of 
taxation. No distinction was made between British and foreign 
bottoms. Nor were the rates of duty affected by the origin of the 
goods. The administrative provisions of this Regulation related 
to the time and manner of the collection of export and import 
duties, and the grant of certificates and drawbacks. In some 
cases, a drawback was specifically allowed, and all goods 
imported, expressly for re-exportation were declared to be 
entitled to a drawback amounting to two-thirds of the duty paid 
on their importation. * The financial results of these changes 
were eminently satisfactory. 

' Report of the Committee ou CuHtoine and Port Office Regulations, 1830. 

> Ibid. 

® CuBtoms-houses were efttablished in the cities of Agra, Rarukhabad, AiUibabad, 
Banarea, Patna, Mursbidabad, Dacca, Calcutta, and in the towns of Meerut, Cawnpnr, 
Mirzapur, Chittagong, Hughli, and Balasore. Collectors were stationed at the larger places 
and deputy collectors at the smaller ones ; and they were empowered to establish chaukis 
at cotjvenierit places. * An oath was to be taken by the collectors and their deputies. 
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An important alteration in tbe sea customs law of Bengal 
was introduced by Regulation III of 1811, the object of wideh 
was to give a preference to British vessels over foreign shipping 
by imposing heavier duties on the latter so as to secure the 
carrying trade of India to the former. The duties levied on 
exports and imports on foreign bottoms were raised to double 
the rates chargeable on goods conveyed on British bottoms. The 
same principle was also followed in regard to drawbacks. 
Another provision ol the Regulation, which aimed at the exclu- 
sion of foreigners from the coasting trade of India, was to the 
effect that foreign vessels should proceed from British Indian 
ports direct to their otvn countries. 

Several modifications of minor importance were introduced 
in 1812, 1818, and 1814. In the year 1815-16, the gross 
collections im the lower and upper Provinces of Bengal amounted 
to Rs. 62,06,488 (;;^620,648). The net customs revenue was 
about 48 lakhs of rupees. In the course of the year, important 
changes were effected by Regulation IV of 1815. With a view 
to encouraging the manufactures, trade, and shipping of Great 
Britain, it was provided that woollens of all sorts, ail metals 
in a manufactured state, and canvas, cordage, and marine 
stores being the produce or the manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, which were hitherto assessed with duties, should 
be exempted from an> payment on importation, provided they 
were brought from Great Britain in British registered or 
Indian built ships. It was also provided that all other articles 
similarly imported and being the produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, should, instead of being subject to the 
existing dut'es, be assessed at the rate of 2-J per cent.; wines 
and spirits only wore exempted from this provision, and were 
subject to the duties already established. Further, it was pro- 
vided that articles, tne produce or manufacture of foreign 
Europe, if imported ui British registered or Indian built ships, 
were to pay duty at the rate of 5 per cent. With regard to 
exportai the. provision was that indigo, cottpp, wool, heap and 
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siuin^ die produce or manufacture of British India, should 
®a exportation by sea to Great Britain, in British-registered 
or Indian<-built ships trading with the United Kingdom, be 
entitled to a drawba< k equal in amount to the duty paid on 
the articles. All other articles liable to duty under the regu- 
lations then in force and exported by sea according to the fore- 
going conditions, were to be allowed to secure such drawback 
as would leave the amount of duty actually retained at per 
cent.* 

The effect of these changes was to communicate a great 
impulse to British commerce and industry. But the produce 
and manufactures of India, heavily taxed by the system of inland 
duties, were placed in an unquestionably disadvantageous 
position in competition with free or lightly taxed goods from 
the United Kingdom. These changes were also harmful to the 
financial interests of India. The revenue from customs in 
Bengal, which had mcreased by 10 lakhs during the years 
1808-09 to 1813-14, remained practically stationary during the 
next twenty years. 

In 1817, the exemption from duty, accorded by Regulation 
IV of 1815 to unmanufactured metals, was extended to all 
metals, wrought or un wrought, of British origin. By Regu- 
lation V of 1823, the transit and sea import duty leviable on 
Indian piece-goods (cotton, silk, and mixed), was reduced from 
7^ to 2^ per cent. It was also provided that these descriptions 
of piece-goods, having once paid either the transit or the import 
duty sp'eeified, should have free export from any part of the 
Bengal Presidency, provided they were exported to Europe on 
British bottoms ; if exported to Europe, on foreign bottoms, 
an export duty of 2^ per cent, was chargeable; if exported to 
places not in Europe, they became liable to export duty at 
2^ or 7^, according as they were conveyed on British or foreign 
bottoms. The object of these provisions was to place the 


* of the Committee on Custome and Port Office Ee^ulations^ 1836, 
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Indian and British piece-goods on the same footing. But the 
relief was only partial, because various other articles still 
remained subject to inland duties. Besides, and the relief 
as was observed by the Committee on Customs, “came too 
late,’’ the Indian cotton manufactures having already been 
destroyed . 

By Eegulation XV of 1825, the entire customs law of 
Bengal was recast. The main principles, however, of the pre- 
vious enactments were kept intact. In 1836, on the occasion 
of the abolition of the inland duties, the customs duties under- 
went a thorough revision. The number of enumerated classes 
of goods was thirty-two. Some articles of British manu- 
facture, which used formerly to be imported free, were now 
subjected to duty. For instance, marine stores and metals 
were required to pay a duty of 3 per cent., and woollens 2 per 
cent. All articles not included in the enumerated list were 
liable to a duty of per cent. The import duty on cotton 
and silk piece-goods, cotton twist and yarn of British 
manufacture, was raised from ‘ 2 } to 3^ per cent. Products of 
foreign countries paid double the rates of duty. The differen- 
tiation regarding country of origin and flag was continued, 
and with the exception of the duties on opium and salt, all 
articles imported on a forei>in vessel paid double the rates which 
were leviable on the same goods when imported in a British 
ship.' 

The duties on exports were greatly simplified. The 
number of enumerated articles was reduced from 234 to 15, of 
which six were exempted from payment of duty. Sugar and 
rum exported to the United Kingdom or any British possession 
became free ; but if exported to any other place, were made 
liable to payment of duty at the rate of 3 per cent. Cotton 
exported to Europe, the United States, or any other place. 


of 1853. 


Vide Bchedulee A and B to Act XIV of 1836, also Parliamentary Papers No. 147 
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had to pay a dut^ of 8 annas per maund. All unenumerated 
articles paid duty at the rate of three per cent. As in 
’ the case of imports, goods exported on foreign bottoms 
paid double the duties chargeable oni those exported on British 
bottoms. 

When the duty was declared to be ad valorem, it was levied 
on the market value. Upon re-exportation by sea of goods 
imported, excepting opium and salt, a drawback amounting to 
seven-eighths of the amount of duty levied was to be repaid ; and 
if goods were re-exported on the same vessels without being 
landed, no import duty was to be levied thereon. 

Ini lb43, duties which till then had continued to be levied 
on imports as well as exports in the territories situated in the 
northern and western frontiers in upper India, at the old rates 
of transit duty, were rescinded. This .Act (XIV of 1843) con- 
fined collections on import and export across the frontier 
customs lines to throe articles only, namely, salt and cotton 
imported from foreign States and sugar exported from 
British territory. Important alterations were made in 1845 and 
in 1848, which we shall discuss later. 

The customs duties originally levied at Bombay were on 
a low scale. In 1793, the customs revenue of the Bombay 
Presidency was only £53,000. In 1799, the rate of duty was 
fixed at 2^ per cent. All export duties were withdrawn, and 
grain of all sorts was exempted from duty. The customs master 
and hi^ assistant were authorised to levy certain fees. The rate 
of duty was ad valorem, modified in the case of foreign vessels 
by an advance of 60 per cent, on the prime cost. In 1805, an 
addition of 1 per cent, was made to the rate of duty, thus raising 
it to 3J per cent. In 1813, the rate of duty at Bombay was 
raised on imports on foreign bottoms from 3^ to 4^ per cent,, 
with an advance of 60 per cent, in the case of foreign goods. On 
exports the duty was fixed at 3^ per cent., which together with 
the inland import duty amounted to 7 per cent. In 1815, with 
a view to encourage the importation of British goods into India, 
12 
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the duties payable on various articles were abolished, and the 
duties on other articles, modified. In the case of exports of 
certain articles, such as indigo, cotton, wool, hemp and sunn, 
a drawback of the whole amount of the duty was granted on 
exportation to the United Kingdom ; in other cases, such a 
drawback was allowed as might reduce the duty actually receiv- 
able by the government to 2^ per cent. In 1817, certain alter- 
ations were made, the most important of which was that the duty 
on goods coming from foreign Europe in British ships was 
reduced to 3|- per cent. 

At Surat and the other ports in the Bombay Presidency, 
the rates of customs differed to some extent, but many of them 
enjoyed mutual certificate privileges. British goods and goods 
imported on British bottoms were, at all the subordinate ports, 
admitted free on arrival. from Bombay. 

In 1827, the system of sea customs under the Bombay 
Presidency was revised by a Committee, when the duties and 
exemptions on goods from the .United Kingdom were retained 
in their former state, while the duties on foreign goods imported 
in foreign vessels were raised. 

It was the policy of the Government of Bombay to adminis- 
ter the customs system dcpartmcntalJy. But in 1827-28, the sea 
customs were farmed throaghout the Presidency except at 
Bombay and a few other ports. The rates of customs duties 
were revised in 1845, and assimilated with those of the other 
provinces in 1848. • 

In the early years of the Company’s rule, the customs 
duties in the Madras Presidency were at the rate of 5 per cent. 
These were usually received by collectors appointed by the 
Company. The collections were not, however, to the full 
extent. In 1765-66, these amounted to 89,884 pagodas. 
The revenue fluctuated from year to year. In 1770-71, it fell 
to 62, 947 pagodas, while in 1779-80, it was as low as 60,842 
pagodas. In this year, advertisements were published for letting 
them at rent for five years. But objections were made by the 
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merchants to this procedure, and the proposal was dropped under 
the instructions of the Court of Directors.^ 

Eevisions of the customs regulations of Madras took place 
in 1781 and 1786. The chief feature of the latter revision 
was the imposition of a duty on imports into Madras at 5 per 
cent., with a drawback at 4 per cent, on goods re-shipped. The 
5 per cent, rate was, however, considered too high, and was 
reduced in 1789. In 1795, a duty of 2^ per cent, ad valorem 
with advances of 60 per cent, on foreign goods, or goods imported 
in foreign ships, was fixed. On exports also, a 2^ per cent, rate 
on all goods, with certain exemptions, was levied. In 1789, 
the Court of Directors instructed the Madras G-overnment to levy 
an additional duty of 1 per cent, on the imports and exports by 
sea in order to meet the increased marine charges. 

In 1803, a general duty of 6 per cent, was established on 
articles imported by sea into Madras on British or Asiatic or 
American vessels, and of 8 per cent, on goods imported on 
other vessels. In 1812, the customs system of the Madras Presi- 
dency underwent another revision. A general import duty at 
8 per cent, was established on goods imported on British or 
Asiatic vesssels into Madras and the subordinate ports.® An 
export duty at the same rate was levied on goods exported 
from the subordinate ports ; but no export duty was levied 
at the port of Madras, except on goods exported on foreign 
vessels. Goods imported or exported on foreign vessels were 
subjected tp double the rates. 

Regulation II of 1816 was enacted with the object of 
encouraging the importation of certain classes of British goods 
into the Madras Presidency. Its provisions were similar to 
those already enforced in Bengal and Bombay. Regulationi VII 
of 1819 fixed a general import duty of 5 per cent, on the 
produce or manufacture of foreign Europe; but in the case of 
goods from the United Kingdom, the general rate was 2|^’pe|' 

' Fourth Eeport from the Committee of Secrecy, 1782* 

® BegulatiouB 11 and IV of 1812. Ko import duty was levied on cotton« 
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cent.; while certain kinds of goods, such as metals and metallic 
manufactures, jewellery, clocks, watches, shawls and woollens, 
were imported free. Some alterations were made in the 
customs regulations of the province in subsequent years; but 
these did not involve any changes of principle. 

The Committee on Customs recommended in 1886 the 
assimilation of the Bombay and Madras tariffs to the revised 
tariff which had been recently adopted for Bengal. They 
pointed out that the want of uniformity in the rates of duty 
prevalent at the different ports of India involved the injustice 
of a system of unequal taxation and caused great inconvenience 
to the public. 

In 1844, the Court of Directors instructed the Government 
of India to revise the rates of customs duties at the three 
Presidencies, in order to make good the large deficiency in 
revenue occasioned by the abolition of the inland customs and 
town duties in Madras and by the abandonment of town and 
local duties in the Bombay Presidency. The revision was 
effected in 1845, and the rates of import duties levied in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were raised on British manufactured 
articles to five per cent, if carried on British vessels, and ten per 
cent, on foreign vessels. These rates were doubled in respect of 
foreign manu factures imported on British vessels, and quadrupled 
when imported on foreign bottoms, with the exception of 
wines and liquors, which were only doubled. No alteration 
was made in the rates of export duty on this occasion. 

Ini 1846, the Court of Directors sent a very important 
despatch to the Government of India in which they urged the 
adoption of three principles : first, the abolitiion of export 
duties on all articles except indigo; second, the abandonment 
of the double duties imposed on both exports and imports in 
the trade on foreign vessels ; * and third, the publication of a 
general tariff of duties for the whole of British India, the trade 

' In case it was deemed necessary to give protection to the shipping of British India, 
the Court was inclined to prefer the exercise of powers conferred on them by Parliament 
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from port to port being left free and unrestricted in all articles, 
with the exception of salt and opium.* 

Two of these proposals were adopted in 1848. Inter- 
provincial trade was made completely free, and the whole of 
India was now for the first time treated as one empire. The 
discriminating duties on goods carried on foreign vessels were 
abolished. In 1860, the coasting trade was thrown open to 
the ships of all nations. Two defects, however, namely, the 
imposition of export duties and the levy of a distinctive double 
duty on goods imported from foreign countries, were not 
removed till after the end of the Company’s administration. 

The amount of revenue derived from customs including the 
duty on imported salt was £2,289,072 in 1856-57 and 
£2,148,834 in 1857-58. Excluding the duty in imported salt, 
the customs revenue was £978,736 in 1856-57 and £1,030,202 
in 1857-58. The income derived from customs was a little over 
3 per cent, of the total revenue of the country. 

Under the pre-British system of administration, inland 
transit duties were levied in almost all parts of India. Not 
only did the ruling authority exercise this right, but many of 
the great zemindars levied tolls on merchandise passing through 
their territories. When the Company acquired possession® in 
India, the old system was retained for some time, and duties 

by the Act of 1797 and prohibit all importations on foreign vessels into the ports of 
British India from the United Kingdom and British Possessions generally, and from 
any ports whatever in Asia, or on the coast of Africa. Vide Parliamentary Papers 
No. 147 of 1852. 

* In a Minute recorded by Sir Thomas Haddock, Acting President of the Council 
of India, he stated that he was prepared to concur in an enactment to declare the coasting 
trade absolutely free. He was also strongly in favour of the abolition of export duties 
on the staple products of India which were already heavily taxed in the shape of rent on 
the lands on which they were produced, which would be greatly benefited by the proposed 
measure. In his opinion, it was desirable for the government to encourage the produc* 
tion of silk, sugar, cotton, saltpetre, food grains, and indigo. He, however, did not 
consider it desirable to make any difference between indigo and other articles, as 
Java, Brazil and some other countries had already begun to compete with India in the 
trade in that article. The only difficulty was a financial one. Mr. Millet, a member of 
the Council of India, agreed with the President in most of his observations. 
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of varying amounts were levied at almost every stage of the 
journey. Gradually, these various tolls were commuted for one 
general duty payable at the nearest station to the place whence 
the goods were despatched, and a roivam or permit was issued 
by the Collector authorising the goods to pass without payment 
of any further dues. The goods were, however, liable to 
examination all along the route, and the consequent delay 
and vexation were great. Besides the duties, there were illegal 
exactions by the collecting officers. The entire system was 
oppressive, particularly to the small merchants, and impeded, 
in no small measure, the development of internal trade. ^ 

Inland duties webe generally levied ad valorem. The duties 
on salt, tobacco, and a few minor articles were, however, subject 
to payment according to quantity, while those on silk and indigo 
were levied according ^ to a fixed valuation. The work of 
appraising was a matter of no small difficulty : and in cases 
where articles, like piece-goods, had to be valued by poorly 
paid officers, considerable amount of corruption prevailed. 

Goods imported by sea passed free in the interior, whether 
an import duty was leviable or not. il’he inland duty was, 
either wholly or in part, repaid on goods for exportation. 
The system of drawbacks, however, led to much iniconveniience. 
The collection of inland duties was in many districts farmed. 
Under this system there was less smuggling, and the cost of 
superintendence was saved. But it led to much extortion. 

Let us now discuss some of the details concerning these 
inland duties as they were found in the different provinces. In 
Bengal, in 1772, the zemindari chaukis, where transit duties 
were exacted were abolished, and only the government chaukis 
were retained. The duties levied on goods operated partly as 
customs and partly as transit duties. All transit duties 
were abolished during the administration of Lord CornwalliB ; 


' Vide Keport of the Select Committee on the Ajffairs of the East India Company, 
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but were re-imposed in a modified form in 1807 . Under the 
provisions of Bengal Eegulation IX of 1810, a large number of 
articles including cotton yarn and piece-goods, silk-goods, 
embroidered goods and brocades, betel-nut, drugs and gums, 
paid a transit duty of 7^ per cent, ad valorem. Woollens, gold 
and silver tissues, indigo, sugar, or gur, paid 5 per cent. A 
specific duty of Es. 7 per maund was levied on iron and steel at. 
the. nearest customs house on the frontier. Goods which had 
once paid the prescribed duties were iDOt liable to any further 
duties in passing through the provinces. By Eegulation XVII 
of 1810, a transit duty was levied on all salt, not being salt 
purchased at the Company’s sales in Calcutta at the following 
rates ; Lahore salt, 1 rupee per rnaund ; Balumba salt, 
12 annas ; Salumba salt, 8 annas ; any other alimentary salt, 
4 annas. In 1815-16, the gross collections amounted to 
Es. 2,19,358 (£21,935). 

In 1825, Holt Mackenzie submitted a memorandum 
in which he pointed out the many objections which existed to 
the collection of inland transit duties, and urged their 
abolition. These duties, in his opinion, not only caused great 
vexation, but imposed on trade a very heavy tax in the shape 
of delay and illicit exactions. Some articles had to run the 
gauntlet through ten customs-houses before they reached their 
destination, and few of the staple commodities of the country 
escaped subjection to repeated detention. The burden of the 
governmeii't duty, he wrote, of five or seven and half per cent, 
was itself a heavy one, but when to this was added the illegal 
demands of customs-house officers, it became almost prohibitive 
to the merchant who did business on; a small scale. 

The subject again attracted attention a few years later. 
In 1834, Charles Trevelyan submitted a report on the 
customs and inland duties in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
following year. Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of 
Control, invited the earnest attention of the Court of Directors 
of the Company to this Eeport.. In the course of this letter, 
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Lord Ellenborough pointed out that no less than 236 articles 
were subjected to inland duties and that the tariff included 
almost everything of personal or domestic use. The operation 
of the system, combined with the practice of search, was 
extremely vaxatious and offensive, without materially benefiting 
the revenue. And its effect was virtually to prohibit the manu- 
facture in towns of all articles not absolutely required for 
their own consumption, to confine manufactures to the place 
where raw material was produced, and by such restrictions to 
depress ihe productive industry of the people. “ It is a system,” 
added Lord Ellenborough, ” which demoralises our own 
people, and which appears to excite the aversion of all the 
foreign traders of Asia.” * 

A few days later, the Board of Control requested tlie Court 
of Directors to send instructions to the Governor-General in 
Council asking the latter to take immediate measures for delivex’- 
ing the internal traffic of the British territories from all 
obstruction to wliich they were at that time exposed by town 
and transit duties and to enter into engagements with the 
Indian princes for the purpose of extending beyond the British 
frontiers entire freedom of commercial intercourse.® 

Not long after, a Committee was appointed by the 
Government of India for the purpose of investigating the 
system in force for levying exports, imports, and transit 
duties in the three Presidencies. While the Committee was 
pursuing its enquiry, A. Boss, officiating Governor of 
Agra, was induced on a representation from the Board 
of Eevenue of that Presidency, to abolish the Bareilly, 
Cawnpur and Parukhabad customs houses. The Governor- 
General in Council expressed his disapprobation of the precipi- 
tancy with which this measure, involving a serious reduction of 

» .Letter of Lord ElleDborougb to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, dated 18th March, 1835. He further remarked that the system of 
internal taxation was inferior to the system of every state in Asia, with the single 
exception of Lahore. 

» Letter, dated the 4th April, 1835, 
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resources, had beea adopted, without previous consultation with 
the Supreme G-overnment. However desirable the change might 
be, he thought it was ill-timed. Besides, the measure placed 
the Governments of India and Bengal in a very difficult position. 
Two courses were now open to the Government of India, 
namely, first to rescind the orders of the Governor of Agra, or 
secondly, to carry the policy further by alxrlishing the internal 
customs-houses in the Bengal Presidency. The fir^t course 
was open to serious objection, for it would not only have been 
extremely unwise to restore a system which could not be main- 
tained permanently, but would have exhibited an instability of 
purpose on the part of the government. The second course 
was in accordance with the views of the Court of Directors and 
jn consonance with the sound principles of trade. After due 
deliberation, this course was chosen. The Court of Directors, 
on this occasion, took a very serious view of the conduct of 
Mr. Ross, md directed that the administration of the Agra 
province should never again be delegated to him in any 
circumstances.’ 

Judging the matter in a reasonable spirit, the impartial 
critic would perhaps observe that although Mr. Ross was wrong 
in method, he was right in substance. It cannot be denied that 
to him belongs the credit of having taken the first active step 
towards the ideal of freeing the trade of the country from the 
most undesirable impediments. The effects of the measure 
were quite ^ood. Not only was the North-Western province 
rid of a serious evil, but it hastened the repeal of the duties 
in the other provinces. 

By Act XIV of 1836 all inland customs and town duties 
were abolished throughout the Presidency of Bengal. The 
question, however, with which the Government was now faced 

* Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor General in Council, dated tb* 
lat February, 1837. In a Minute, dated the 17th April, 1837, Mr. Boss adduced argu- 
ments to justify his action, and used the following significant words : ** Much as I regret 
having incurred the displeasure of the Court, I cannot but doiHve very great satisfaction 
from having made the first effective movement towards tVir realisation/* 

13 
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was, how was the deficiency in revenue to be made up? In 
order to fill the gap, tlie Governor-General in Council decided 
to adopt a revised scale of import and export duties. 

The transit duties in the Presidency of Bombay were abo- 
lished in 1830, and sea and frontier duties substituted. In 
order to cover a portion of the loss arising from the abolition 
of the transit duties, a customs and excise duty of 8 annas per 
maund was levied on salt. This, however, proved insufficient 
to make good the loss. 

In the Madras Presidency, in the early years of the Com- 
pany’s rule, the inland duty was 2y per cent.* The income 
derived from inland customs amounted to 19,285 pagodas in 
1767-08, but, twelve years later, it fell to 14,094 pagodas. By 
Madras Regulation I of 1812, a general inland duty was levied 
at the rate of 5 per cent, on a large number of specified articles. 
This duty was payable once only, and the certificate of such 
payment enabled the goods to pass fi-ee by land thrcuighout 
the territories under the Presidency, except into the limits 
*of the town of Madras or into the provirues of Caiiara and 
Malabar. In the former case, they were liable to tlu, fuither 
payment of the town duty, and in the latter, to t' e duty 
prescribed under special, rules. Cotton and cotton thi' ..u \rere 
declared exempt from duty, except on exportation by tlie land 
frontier to the territories of the Indian powers or foreign 
European settlements. In the one case they were charged 
with the aggregate duty of 8 per cent., and in tlie other case 
with the duty to which they would be liable if exported on 
foreign vessels by sea. Grain of all kinds was also exempted 
from duty, except on exportation by the land frontier or when 
entering the foreign European settlements, in which case it was 
charged with a duty of 3 per cent. Articles of European import, 
sold at the ( ompany s' sales, as also goods which were the 
property of the Company, were allowed to pass free. 

» Vide Letter from tlie President and Council at Fort St, George to the Court of 
Pirectora, datetl the 9th Januarjr, i78l, 
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The abolition of the inland duties in the North- Western 
Province, Bengal and Bombay paved the way for the adoption 
of a similar measure for the Madras Presidency. These duties 
which yielded in 1843-44 about 30 lakhs were abolished by Act 
VT of 1844. In newly-acquired territories, the inland and 
frontier duties were abolished soon after acquisition. 

Tolls were charged on boats passing along certain channels 
ol internal communication. These levies caused vexation and 
abii^i', and impeded the trade of the country. But they were, 
less bjectionablc than other forms of transit duty. They were 
abolisi.cd along vith the other inland duties^. 

We now come to another class of taxes which were akin 
to the inland customs, namely, the town duties. They were 
originally levied for local improvements, but were afterwards 
merged in the general revenues ol the country everywhere 
except in the city of Madras. 

The Calcutta customs levied in the early days of the 
Company have already been noticed. These were, in reality, 
town duties. They were collected by the Company in virtue 
of their ancient tactorial rights.^ The rates were, four per 
cent, on imports by sea, with some exceptions, and on gruff 
articles imported by land, and two per cent, on land imports 
consisting of piece-goods and cotton. The duties were levied 
whether the goods imported were for local consumption or for 
the purpose of subsequent export. In 1795, the Calcutta 
customs^ were abolished. Town duties were established by 
regulations enacted in 1801 for the Lower Provinces and 
Benares and in 1805 for the Upper Provinces. The number 
of articles subjected to these duties exceeded sixty, many of 
which were also subject to payment of customs duties. These 
regulations were found objectionable and much inconvenience 

‘ Afa Hdirrington points oat, the Carlciitta customs were entirely distinct from* the 
“ Government customs.” The Jdtter were imposed by the company “ under the authority 
of the Dewani grant, and in conformity with former usage, as exercising a delegated 
power of sovereignty within the province speeitied.” Analysis pf the Ben|[al 
Begulations. 
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Was felt from the system of successive collections. In 1810, the 
regulations were revised. By Bengal Eegulation X of that 
year, a town duty was levied at the rates and on the articles 
specified below on the importation of those articles for sale, 
store, or consumption into any of the cities and towns, namely, 
Calcutta, Benares, Murshidabad, Patna, Dacca, Agra, Farukha- 
bad, Allahabad, Bareilly, Midnapur, Burdwan, Hughli, 
Krishnagorc, Jessore, Natore, Dinajpur, Comilla, Islamabad, 
Nasirabad, Rangpur, Purnea, Sylhet, Bhagalpur, Mazaffarpur, 
Chapra, Arrah, Gaya, Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Banda, Cawnpur, 
Mainpuri-Koel, Mocadabad, and Meerut. 


Articles^ 

Rate of Duly 

Grain, viz,, rice, wheat and barley ... 

2^ pi • cent. 

Gram and pulses .... 

... 5 „ „ 

Oil and oil seeds 

... 5 , , 1 , 

Sugar, including jaggiee and molasses 

5 ,, ,, 

Ghee 

... 10 „ ,, 

Tobacco 

... 10 „ 

Betel-nut 

... 10 ,, 

Turmeric 

... 5 ff f, 

Charcoal and fire- wood 

... 5 .. .. 


{Levied on impoitati into UalcuUa only,) 


By the same Regulation!, a duty was also levied on the 
importation of salt, not being salt purchased at the Company’s 
sales at Calcutta, into Benares, Agra, Farukhabad,, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Banda, Cawnpur, Mainpuri- 
Koel, Moradabad, and Meerut at the following rates : — 

On Ijahore salt ... ... 1 rupee per luaund 

Sambur or Boodawree ... .. 8 annas ,, 

Balumbar or any other alimentary salt ... 4 annas ,, 

‘ The total gross collections in 1814-15 from the cities and 
towns of the Upper and Lower Provinces of Bengal amounted 
to n little over four and a half lakhs of rupees, the net 
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collections being somewhat above four lakhs. The largest 
sum was derived from Calcutta amounting to over a lakh of 
rjupees.^ All town duties were abolished in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces in 1830. 

The town duty levied in the city of Madras was originally 
very small. In 1767-08, the proceeds amounted to only 259 
pagodas. The collection of duty seems to have ceased in 
1777-78. Mention is found of another sort of collection in 
Madras city known as town brokerage, the amount of which 
varied from 300 pagodas in 1767-68 to 700 pagodas in 1779-80. 
By Regulation III of 1812, piece-goods imported by land into 
the town of Madras, or manufactured within the limits ol the 
land customs-house chaukis, were made liable to payment of 
a duty of 8 per cent, on the market value of such goods. Piece- 
*goods imported into, or manufactured ijj, the city for the 
consumption of the place, usually classed under the term patta- 
natiram, which exceeded in value 20 star pagodas per corge, 
were subject to an additional duty of 2 per cent., making 
a total of 10 per cent. If the piece-goods had already paid the 
inland duty, they were entitled to a drawback of the amount of 
the duty, on production of the certificate of payment. All 
articles (>1 dress imported into or manufactured M'ithin the town 
limits, for the consumption of the place, the value ol which did 
not exceed 20 star pagodas per corge paid only 3 per cent, duty, 
and the production of the certificate of payment of the inland 
duty eijtitled such goods to a drawback of the whole amount of 
the duty. Besides, a list of gruff duties was prepared by the 
Board of Revenue, on which duties at rates not exceeding 10 
per cent, were levied, subject to deduction in case of payment 
of the inland duty. Duties were also imposed on betel, tobacco, 
gudauk, bhang, ganja, and opium at different rates, and no 
drawback was allowed even if accompanied by rawanas 

^ The exact amount Was S. R. 1,01) ,080, Benares came second with S. R. 65,677 ; 
Mirzapur third, with B. R. 61,363, the collections from Muraliidahad were 8. R. 37,393 : 
from Patna S. R 22,047. The smallest amount was collected from Chittagong, namely, 
S, R. Haring ton *8 Analysis of the Bengal Regulati uis. 
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showing payment of the inland duties. Duties were levied on 
areca-nut according to the quantity of the article, at 20, IG, and 
12 per cent., respectively. 

Under the piwi.sions of Eegulation J of 1803, a duty of one 
rupee per Surat candy was levied on all cotton' imported into the 
town of Dombay, whether in bales or dooras, without any 
drawback on re-exportation. A duty at the rate of 4 per cent, 
was levied on a large variety of goods, such as oil, ghee, betel- 
nut, tobacco, shawls, sugar, gur, candles, piece-goods, saltpeti’e, 
and spices. Some of these varieties of goods, when imported 
for the purpose of. being wholly or in part exported, were 
allowed to be warehoused without paying the town duty. 
Liquors, whether in casks or in bottles, were liable to duty at 
varying rates according to kind and quality. 

These duties ceased to be in force in 1815, but were re- 
established in 1820, with certain alterations, fn 1827, further 
alterations were made in the system ol town duties in Bombay. 
Tobacco for internal consumption or exportation was made liable 
to a duty of three rupees per Bombay maund, and no drawback 
was allowed except oji exporOiiion to the United Kingdom. 
The same duly was levied at eve'w port within the Presidency, 
in addition to the established customs. The rates of duty, 
hitherto leviable both at Bombay and the districts, on spirits 
were abolished, and were to be regulated by the orders of the 
government for each place respectively, but were in no case to 
exceed one rupee one ([uarter and forty reas per galloi.'. 

Taxes were levied in the town of Surat on various trades 
engaged in the manufacture ol silk cloths, at the following rates : 
raw silk dealers, Es. 1,375 ; silk spinners, 1,880 ; brocade 
manufacturers, at Es. 2 per piece, about Es. 3,500 ; pulola silk, 
Es. 700 ; elacha siulf, Es. (iOO ; kinareewallas, Es. 800 ; total 
Es. 11,855. These were abolished by Eegulalion XVll ^ 
1830, and, in lieu thereof, a town duty of four rupees per Surat 
maund was levied upon the import of the raw material into 
Surat. The annual payment of Es. 15, hitherto collected 
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from each member of the rice-heaters’ pancha>et who cleaned 
rice for sale, was also abolished, and, in lieu thereof, a town 
duty ot two annas per bora of seven Surat mauncls, was levied 
on the import, of the article into Surat, whether by land or sea. 
Lastly, an import town duty of live per cent, was levied on 
betel-nut and paper imported into the city of Surat. 

Act XTX ol 1841 repealed all these duties. Idle main 
provision of the Act was in these words : 

“ Ji is hori'by cnaciBd that from tho 1st flay of Octolier 1H44 all town 
(luiios, Ixiisuh veins, niotnifa^, hallooteo taxes, and cesses of every kind on 
trades and professions, undci* whatever name levied within the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, and iiol forming part of the land revenue, shall be 
abolished/' 


Ahlinn (a Persian word which means the manufacture of 
water) was a tax imposed by the ruh'rs of India upon the-mauu- 
facture and sah* of spirituous hquors and intoxicatinf^ drugs. 
During the early days of the East India Company, the old sys- 
tem was continued. 

Wlien the saycr collections were resumed in Bengal from 
the landliokicrs in 1790, it was deemed expedient to continue 
and extend the abkari duties. The various rules and orders 
issued in -regard to these were embodied in aKcgulation in 1793, 
This regulation was amended in 1800. In JBf3, all the rules 
and re^uktions respecting the manufacture and sale of liquors 
and drugs were cojnsolidated. 

The abkari taxes were assessed by the collectors. They 
included the produce ot the arrack and toddy taxes, and some- 
times the collections on pepper and betel were also placed under 
this head. The duty on spirits in the three Presidencies, and 
those on the retail sale of opium and other intoxicating drugs, 
were chiefly levied by means of licenses to open shops. These 
licenses were generally put up to auction and granted to the 
highest bidders. There was, besides, a still-head duty op 
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spirits manufactured in the English fashion.’ The abkari was 
thus a mixed system of excise and licenses. 

Till the year 1829, the collectors of land revenue in Bengal 
received a commission on the amount of their abkari collections. 
But in that year this inducement was withdrawn, find the 
nominal control of the department was transferred to the Board 
of Salt, Opium and Customs in the Presidency. This change, 
however, led to a falling off in the revenue. The abkari collec- 
tions in Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 1829-30 amounted to 
Rs. 20,27,350, but the average of the seven years from 1833-34 
to 1839-40 was only Rs. 15,19,713. In 1840, an Act was 
passed for placing the superintendence of the department in 
certain districts under a Commissioner and for providing rules 
for the collection of the revenue. The new system proved 
satisfactory from a financial point of view. 

The income derived from arrack and toddy licenses in the 
Madras Presidency was 14,158 pagodas in 1707-08. It rose to 
17,567 pagodas hi 1779-80. The subsequent history of excise 
revenue, in this as well as the Bombay Presidency, is one of slow 
but steady expansion. 

The income derived from this source from the whole of 
India, including excise duties in Calcutta, was £966,034 in 
1856-57 and £843,995 in 1857-58. It thus amounted to a 
little over 3 per cent, of the total income of the Government. 
The revenue realised in these years was several tinies as large 
as that obtained in the early jieriod of the Company’s adminis- 
tration. The increase in the yield of abkari duties was 
attributed partly to more active management, partly to the 
measures taken for better regulating the retail of opium, but 
chiefly to the increase of population. In reality, however, it 
was due in no small measure to the greater prevalence of the 
drink habit among the people. 


^ Id 1832, the still-head duty was six-sixteenths of a rupee, Tvondon proof, 
^ Frpm the Keport of the Coinaiittee of Secrecy, 1782, 
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As for the character of this branch of the public reventie, 
the Select f'omniittec of 1832 found that this tax was collected 
with less expense and less peculation than many others and 
that it caused little complaint. In the evidence given 
before the Lords’ Committee of 1852-53 it was represented 
as a great moral e\ i] con ip'cted with th*^' British Government. 
It was asserted that it created drunkenness among a sober 
people. The effect of the ahkari system was also said to injure 
the moral character of the tioops. As the general test of a good 
officer of the department was lielieved to be the amount of 
revenue he was able to raise from this source, the result was 
ani cncouragemenit of one of the worst vices. Tt was also 
pointed out that the principal evil of the arrangement was 
that the police, who ought to h.ive been the guardians of 
order and sobriety, had an interest in a large consumption of 

spirits ’ 

T’liere was a monopoly in tobacco in certain parts of the 
Madras Pi’csidency, namely, Coimbatore, Canara, and Malabar.* 
The culti\ation was permitted only in Coimbatore. The raiyats 
entered into engagements to deliver tobacco of approved quality 
into the government stores at fixed prices. The article 
was then sent to Malabar and Canara and delivered out to licensed 
dealers at -enhanced rates, the excess of profit above the cost 
of the article constituting the revenue. These districts were 
easily accessible only by particular laud routes or by sea, which 
circiimstaoce* afforded facilities for the collection of a consider- 
able revenue from tobacco that did not exist elsewhere. The 
monopoly, in the first instance, raised the price to the consumer 
by 300 or 400 per cent., and owing to abuses in management, 
often by as much as 700 or 800 per cent. Representations 
having been made to the government, the monopoly price was 
slightly reduced in 1816. The Select Committee of 1832 

^ Minutes oi Evidence before the Lords Committee, 1853. 

® The income derived from beteLnut and tobacco farms was 26,602 pagodas in 

^68. It gradually increased, and amounted to £42,042 in 1779-80. Fourth 
report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1782. 

14 
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expressed the opinion that by the operation of this system, the 
poorer classes were deprived of the legal use of a commodity 
which, in the moist climate of Malabar, was considered a 
necessary of life. The consequence was that smugglers often 
traversed the country, plundering wherever they went, and 
occasionally overpowering the police. Instances were on record 
of whole villages having been burnt by them when the raiyats 
refused to sell the tobacco. There was great increase of crime 
and fraud. The consumption of tobacco had, among an increas- 
ing population, decreased by more than 40 per cent, since the 
introduction of the monopoly. The limited operation of the 
impost was another objection urged agaist it.* 

An injustice incidental to the monopoly was also noticed 
by the Select Committee of 1833, The land revenue in Coimba- 
tore, derived from lands which yielded tobacco, was fixed 
in 1800 with reference to the unrestricted cultivation and free 
sale of the commodity. In 1812, however, the government pro- 
hibited its cultivation, except under license, and in quantities 
and prices fixed by themselves; but no alteration was made in 
the assessment of the land revenue.^ In 1844-45, the yield of 
the tobacco impost was Rs. 8,26,044 ; in 1852 it was about 
six lakhs. In the latter year, the monopoly was abolished and 
the tax ceased. 

A stamp duty was first levied in Bengal in 1797. The 
object was to make good the deficiency in the public revenue 
caused by the abolition of the police tax. The revenue derived 
from this source during the first year of its imposition was only 
£1,9(5. Originally, stamps were used mainly in connection 
with legal proceedings.® But their use was afterwards extended 

' Keport from the Select Committee, 1882-33. 

» Ibid. 

• 3 Parliamentary Papers No. 147 of 1862. 

The following rates were fixed : Law papers, one rupee, eight annas, four annas 
and two annas, according to the size of the paper; pleadings, four annas, eight annas, om 
rupee, or two rupees; copies of judicial papers, one rupee, eight annas, or four annas 
according to the size ; copies of revenue papers, the same rates as judicial papers ; obligations 
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to monetary transactions. Licenses for the manufacture or 
vend of spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs were also 
ordered to be drawn upon stamped paper. The amount 
realised from the stamp duties having proved inadequate, new 
rates were fixed in 1800, and the use of stamped paper was 
further extended. Further modifications and additions were 
made in 1806, 1807, 1800, 1812, and 1813. In 1814, the old 
rules were rescinded, and increased rates were fixed. On this 
occasion, transactions in Calcutta, which, excepting pleadings 
and miscellaneous papers in the Sadar Adalats and the government 
offices, had been previously exempt, were made subject to the 
duty. The tax was also extended to the ceded and conquered 
provinces. In 1824, the rules relating to their use were re- 
modelled, and the obligation of the use of stamped paper was 
extended to bills of exchange, notes of hand, receipts, and other 
documents. Bills of exchange under Rs. 25 and receipts under 
Rs. 50 were exempt. The use of stamped paper gradually 
became more general, and the revenue derived therefrom steadily 
increased. One of the recommendations in favour of this impost 
was that, in consequence of the legal obligation requiring all 
transfers to be made on stamped paper, the great Indian 
capitalists, A\ho made no other contribution to the State 
resources, were included under the operation of this tax. The 
department of stamps was in charge of a superintendent who 
was responsible to the Board of Balt, Opium and Customs. 
The actual sjile of stamps was in the hands of licensed vendors. 

In Madras, stamp duties were imposed in 1808, chiefly on 
legal proceedings. In 1816, they were extended to commercial 
dealings such as bonds, bills of exchange and receipts, as also to 
deeds, leases and mortgages. The revenue, however, derived 
from this source in this Presidency, was stationary. An 
incidental benefit derived from this tax was that the use of 

for money, namely, bonds, promissory notes, etc., four annas, eight annas, or one rupee ; 
customs house rowanas, from four annas to ten rupees ; saiiads to kazis, twenty-hve 
rupees. — Harington’s Analysis of the Bengal Kegulations. 
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stamped paper tended to check the forgery of deeds and 
documents of all kinds. 

A stamp tax was established in the Bornbay Presidency in 
1815. The city of Bombay, which was within the jurisdiction 
of the King’s Courts was, like the cities of Calcutta and Madras, 
exempted.* Views of contrary sorts were held in regard to the 
nature of the stamp duties. The official view was that the 
effect was salutary, inasmuch as stamps tended to check litiga- 
tion. On the other hand, it was said that they were a buiden 
on poor litigants, and impeded the course ol justice. 

The revenue derived from stamps increased slowly but 
steadily, particularly in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces. In 1856-57, the stamp revenue for the whole of India 
was £612,788. In the following year, it fell to £4-56,363. In 
the last year of the Company’s rule, the income derived from this 
source amounted to over 1‘6 per cent, of the total revenue of 
the country. 

The pilgrim tax was insignificant as a source of revenue, 
but it is a subject of interest, not merely from tlic Jiaturc of the 
imposition, but also the controversy it gave rise to. A certain 
sum per head was collected from pilgrims resorting to jnany of 
the temples of India. Besides, the ofi'erings which the devotees 
brought with them were subjected to a toll, being divided in 
certain proportions between the officiating priest and the renter 
of tolls. Fixed sums were alsodemandcul of those who wished 
to perform the various })euanccs, while no shops (>r stalls were 
allowed to be erected during these festivals without ‘payment 
of fees. In the Madras Presidency, no pilgrim taxes were 
collected by any public regulation, but the offerings made by 
pilgrims at the great temples were, conformably to ancient usage, 
applied to the service of the State, after defraying therefrom the 
expenses of the temples.^ 

‘ Vide Report from the Select Committee en the Affairs of the East India Company 
and Parliamentary Papers No. 147 of 1852. 

* K'^port from Select Committee, 1832-33. 
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In 1804 and 1805, regulations were enacted for the protection 
of pilgrims visiting Jagannath from undue exactions on the part 
of the officers of the temple or of the government. It was provid- 
ed that the same tax should be levied as had been done under 
the Mahratta govermncnt. Tlie general superintendence of the 
collection was vested in the Board of Revenue at Calcutta. 
The rates levied on different classes of pilgrims and the persons 
exempted from payment were specified, and the mode' of adminis- 
tering tlie tax was laid down. Modifications were made in these 
regulations in 180G and 1809. Tn 1810, regulations were 
enacted for the collection of duties from pilgrims resorting to 
the confluence of the rivers (ianges and Humna at Allahabad. 
The tax previously collected was continued, and the rate was 
specified. The collection w'as placed under the direction of the 
Collector of revenue at Allahabad. 

As early as 1809, Mr. Harington, a high government 
ofliccr, had recorded a Minute against the levy of pilgrim 
taxes generally, and urged their entire abolition whenever the 
state of the tinances should pei'init. In I8l 1, the Commissioner 
of Cuttack, strongly urged the abolition of tlie Jagannath 
pilgrim tax. The government, however, accepted the arguments 
in favour of the continuance, of the tax. The subject was 
again considered in 1827, and on this occasion also, the 
govermncnt considered it desirable to continue the tax. In 
the meantime, the princii)lc of the tax had cxcilcd much repro- 
bation in ^ England. In 1829, the Covernor-Clcneral consulted 
the officers in charge of the districts in which the tax was levied. 
Their opinions varied, but the Governca-Gcneral, while 
considering the principle of the tax as objectionable, thought it 
inexpedient to repeal it. In 1831, the Ciovcrnor-General again 
referred to tlie subject, and in a minute, dated the 25th March, 
after briefly stating the conflicting opinions that had been 
entertained, he observed that he deemed it the bounden duly of 
a government ruling over Hindu and Mahomedan communities 
to protect and aid them in the exercis^ of their harmless 
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religious rites; and he thought that places of pilgrimage, and 
persons who frequented them, were entitled to the special care 
of the government. He, therefore, considered a tax on pilgrims 
as just and expedient, and he thought it proper that the income 
derived from this source should be first applied to the repair of 
temples and the surplus, spent in constructing roads and serais. 

In 1833, the Court of Directors in a despatch to the 
Governor-General in Council, fully discussed the question and 
formulated the following conclusions : First, that the 

interference of British functionaries in the interior manage- 
ment of temples, in the customs, habits and religious 
proceedings of their i^riests and attendants, in the arrangement 
of their ceremonies, rights and festivals, and generally, in the 
conduct of their internal economy, must cease; secondly, that 
the pilgrim tax should everywhere be abolished; thirdly, that 
fines and olferings should no longer be considered as sources of 
revenue to the Britisli Government, and they should con- 
sequently no longer be collected or received by the servants of 
the East India Company; fourthly, that no servant of the 
Company should hereafter ]>e engaged in the collection or 
management or custody of moneys in the nature of fines or 
offerings, under whals lever name they might be known, or in 
whatever manner obtainel, whether furnished in cash or 
kind; fifthly, that iio servant of the Company should hereafter 
derive any emolument resulting from the above-mentioned or 
any similar sources; sixthly, that in matters relating to these 
temples, their worship, their festivals, their religious prfictices, 
their ceremonial observances, the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
should be left entirely to themselves; seventhly, that in every 
case in which it would be found necessary to keep a police force 
specially with a view to the peace and security of the pilgrims 
or the worshippers, such police should hereafter be maintained 
out of the general revenues of the country.* 

The Directors observed, however, that much caution and 


Parliamentary Papers, No. 2G1 of 1839. 
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many gradations would be necessary in acting on the conclu- 
sions at which they had arrived. Further correspondence 
between the Governor-General in Council and the authorities in 
England followed. In 1839, the Governor-General in Council, 
in a resolution dated the 11th March, referred to the anxious 
desire of tlie Court of Directors regarding the abolition of the 
pilgrim tax and the discontinuance of the connection of the 
government with the management of all funds assigned for the 
support of religious institutions in India, and proposed to carry 
this desire into effect in the Presidency of Bengal at once. 
Accordingly, in 1840, a law was enacted ^y which all taxes and 
fees payable by pilgrims resorting to Allahabad, Gaya, and 
Jagannath, were abolished. ‘ 

Of the less important sources of revenue, the most widely 
known tax was sair. The term was,* however, one of some- 
what variable import. In the report of the Bengal Revenue 
Commissioners of 177G-78, sair was described as consisting of 
" such rents and profits as are uncertain in their amount, and 
annually liable to considerable varifitions.” Under this head 
were often included duties collected on the “merchandise pass- 
ing through the country or sold in the markets, rents of lakes 
or of ferries, and fees paid by brokers or weighers.’’^ On the 
11th June, 1790, the ‘sair ’ duties were resumed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and it was laid down that no landholder, or 

other person of whatever description, should be allowed in future 

• 

^ Market duties were collected in Calcutta. The markets were of two descriptions. 
The majority of tiem belonged to individuals who paid a certain jarna or assessment to the 
government, the amount of which being fixed either in perpetuity or for long periods. The 
collective assessment of such markets was Rs. 10,030 in 1790. Other bazars which were 
held on ground belonging to the Company, were let in farm. The annual sum realised 
from such markets was Rs. 7,685. The regular colletions in a bazar consisted of a rent 
called te-bazari and a tolali paid daily by each of the vendors for the privilege of retailing 
articles. There were, besides, certain irregular collections, such as these derived from 
certain monopolies, road duties, and tonldari (waighman’s fees). Some of these collections 
were abolished early, but others continued as late as 1788. Harington’s Analysis of 
the Bengal Regulations, Vol. III. 

* Extract from the Report of Anderson, Croftes and Bogle in Harington’s Analysis of 
the Bengal Regulations, Vol, III, 
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to collect any tax or duty of any denomination, but that all 
taxes should be levied on tbe part of the government and collect- 
ed by officers appointed for the purpose.’ As, however, these 
duties were of a very vexatious nature, it was decided on the 
28th July, 1790, to abolish all duties, taxes and other collections 
coming under tbe denomination of ‘ sair,' with the exception 
of the government and Calcutta customs, pilgrim taxes^' the 
ahlari tax, collectionis made in the ganjes, bazars and hats, and 
rents paid to landholdei's under the denomination of phalkar, 
hovkar, and jatknr. Compensations w(Te granted on a calcula- 
tion of the average not produce in ])ast ytiars.- Persons exact- 
ing any taxes contrary to tlu'se regulations might be prosecuted 
before the courts.'* 

Even after the abolition of tlu' duty, the term was retained 
in the Finance Departmcht. The revenue derived from saltpetre 
in Tirlmt was considered a ‘ sair ’ collection. The collections at 
G-aya and other places of pilgrimage were often included under 
this head. In Madras, tlie transit duties were often designated as 
‘sail’ duties.’ A small amount of revenue was derived from 
cardamom, one of the products of the hills of Malabar, Canara, 
and Coorg.’ Tn fact, all inconsiderable collections from miscella- ' 
neous sources weie brought umlcr this general head. In the 
Bombay Presidency, oiiginaliy, a great variety of sair was 
collected. The income consisted of all items of demand not 
forming any portion of tbe land revenue or the revenue derived 
from customs or salt . 

The ‘ ''■(i/r ’ duties were'abolished in most of the provinces 
in 1844. The abolition gave groat relief to the people. The 


' No monthly or annual payments of the nature of rents were understood to be within 
ihia prohibition. Tlie collec;l.ors, in resuming ganjes, /taf.t? and baz’ars were instructed to 
carefully attend to this distinction. 

“ JBEarington’s Analysis of tlie Bengal Regulations, A'ol. 111. 

• In 1792, the courts were given power to decree a refund of the amount exacted and 
5 impose a heavy fine. In 1805, they were al?.o empowered to sentence the offender to 
•igorous imprisonment. 

* The collection was farmed to the highest bidder by the government. 
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revenue collected under this head during the year 1857-58 was 
only £268,300. 

In the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, there were two 
other taxes of a very vexatious nature, namely, moturfa and 
bullooteh. The former was of Mahomedan origin, and was a 
tax on trades and professions. It embraced iru the Madras 
Presidency all weavers, carpenters, workers in rqetais, and 
salesmen.^ Originally, it was confined to certain parts of the 
Presidency, but it was made general in 1832. The rates, how- 
ever, varied from district to district. It fell more heavily upon 
the poor than upon the wealthy; while the discretionary power 
unde r which it was collected afforded a wide field for the prac- 
tice of inquisitorial visits and extortion.^ The impost was thus 
a very oppressive one. The revenue derived from this source 
sometimes formed part of the item ‘ small farms and licenses,’ 
and sometimes was sb.own under the head ‘ customs.’ Bullooteh 
was a tax levied upon the fees in kind received by the village 
artisans from the cultivators. Moturfa and bullooteh were abo- 
lished in the Bombay Presidency in 1844, but they did not 
cease to be levied in Madras until after the assumption of the 
government of India by the Crown. In 1857-58, the moturfa 
tax yielded a revenue of £107,826. 

There were, besides, numerous small cesses, which varied 
from place to place. Under the old village system they were 
collected by the patel, part going to the government and part to 
the village df&cers. When the raiyatwari system was abolished, 
these cesses were commuted into a money payment, which 
caused considerable oppression and inconvenience. Some amount 
of “ extra revenue ” was also realised, particularly in the 
Madras Presidency, under the head “ small farms and licenses.” 
This consisted in the annual leasing out to individuals of 

‘ It seems the tax was levied whether the salesmen possessed shops, which were S,!so 
taxed separately, or vended by the roadside. The tax extended to the most trifling 
articles of trade and the cheapest tools the mechanics might employ. Vide a Petition from 
Madras Association. Appendix D to the Report of the Lords’ Committeei 1853, 

* Ihid. 

16 
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certain privileges, such as the right of measuring grain and 
other articles, the right to the sweepings of goldsmiths’ work- 
shops, the right of grazing cattle, ruby brokerage, etc. These 
small farms and licenses were a source of great oppression to the 
people.^ 

Some amount of income was derived in every province 
from undertakings of a commercial character. The Government 
of Bengal, for instance, worked stone quarries at Chunar, 
Ghazipur and Mirzapur. In 1799, these quarries were thrown 
open to the public, subject to payment of certain duties. 

Among the miscellaneous taxes was a wheel tax. It was 
levied on hackeries, carts, buggies and chariots in Bombay. The 
Select Committee of 1832-33 observed that in a country where 
capital was so scarce and implements so rude, a tax on peasants’ 
carts could scarcely be so low as not to be oppressive and at the 
same time be worth the trouble of collection. 

Taxes were, on some occasions, levied for special purposes. 
In Bengal, a police tax was leVicd in 1793. It was imposed on 
Indian merchants, traders and shopkeepers throughout Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. The sj'stem of assessment was this. The 
collectors annually estimated the total amount of the tax that 
would be required for the support of the police in each district 
or city, and assessed it proportionately on the several parganas 
and wards. They appointed Indian assessors to determine the 
amount payable by each merchant or shopkeeper in the pargana 
or ward. An appeal against the assessment lay to the civil 
court. Difficulties were, however, experienced in determining 
what persons were liable to be taxed under this Regulation, and 
in fixing the general amount and the individual proportions of 
the tax. Fraud and exaction took place in the assessment and 
collection of the tax in numerous cases. It was, therefore, 
resolved in 1797 to abolish the tax. 


» Petition from the Madras Indians' Association, Appendix D to the Report of 
Lord 9 * Committee, 1853, 
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For purely local purposes also, taxes were sometimes 
imposed. In Calcutta, there was a tax on houses. In 1813, 
it was resolved to levy a similar tax in some of the towns of the 
Lower and Upper Provinces of Bengal. But it was regarded as 
an innovation, and was strongly opposed. At Benares, it led to 
a movement of passive resistance, and the tax was withdrawn. 
Soon afterwards, however, it was successfully introduced in a 
modified form in several towns. A resistance was offered at 
Bareilly, which was quelled.* 

This review of Indian taxation must have struck the reader 
with wonder at the simplicity and absence of variety of the 
system, considering the vast extent of cou»try it comprised and 
the period of nearly a century it covered. The number of 
taxes which yielded any substantial revenue to the State was 
surprisingly small, and but little was attempted in the nature 
of experiment in the art of tax-gatheVing. The reason, how- 
ever, is not far to seek. A British official of large Indian ex- 
perience rightly observed 

“ In such a country and with such a people, there is little choice left 
to the financier. Where the millions live almost entirely on the produce 
of their rice fields, with only a rag about their middle, and a few brass 
pots for their house-hold goods, there is no very extensive field for the 
display of financial ingenuity. There are fifty different ways in which the 
English tax-gatherer may get at the poor man. But in India the 
approaches to the mud hut of the labourer are few; and the tax-gatherer 
must advance by them or keep away altogether. He has been going a long 
time along t^ie same beaten roads.” 

Pramathanath Banerjea 


’ For accounts of the two movements at Benares and Bareilly, see Wilson, History 
of India, Vols. I and II. 

* Kaye, History of the Administration of the East India Company, pp. 421>42d. 
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Indian Day, by Edward Thompson (Alfred A. Kiioff , London : 
Price 7s. 6d.). Those who want adventures and thrills will be disappoint- 
ed in this book because it describes the everyday existence of English 
officials in a remote corner of India. The book is distinctly one with a 
purpose as all Thompson’s works seem to be have not forgotten 
his Afoncment); and the purpose is to show that in spite of all differences 
of the exterior, Indian and English are one ; that is illustrated by the 
two strong men, Jayananda and Findlay “ coming from the ends of the 
earth and “standing face to face,” after the latter has had his illumina- 
tion. But I think rnaq^y English readers would not like Mr. Thompson’s 
remarks on their blatant jingoism ^which they miscall “ philanthropy ” or 
“ patriotism.” Nor would, I am afraid, many Indians like the author for 
depicting the cad Deogharia or the oily scoundrels the Eaja and his 
brother. He has trodden on the corns of both parties, but he has done 
so with an insight into their natures and a freshness of candour and a 
sly humour which makes the reader smile in spite of himself. The pen- 
pictures of nature in India in all her varied moods rise to poetic levels 
and the language is superb. I wonder why the notice on the cover tries 
to make out Harnar to bo the hero. Is it because like the usual “ hero ” 
in a novel he woos Hilda and wins her m the end? My opinion, how- 
ever, is that Findlay is the real hero of the book. He gave all he had 
and through mortal agony achieved the glory of following his friend and 
master. His words, as he strides down the hill after his burden has 
fallen from him, form a most noble prayer : 

“O Lord, my father, my friend I I thank thee for my brother the 
sun. I thank thee for my brother this hill, for this glorious jungle, for 
this ridiculous stone idol, for this golden world that thou hast made ! 
I thank thee for my brethren the children of men, whom I am striding 
to meet.” 

Ml. Thompson is one of the many Englishmen (happily ever 
increasing in numbers) who try to look below the surface of outward 
appearances. They scratch an Indian and find — a brother. And it is 
these Englishmen who build up and preserve the Empire as well as any of 
“ the great Pro-Consuls. ” They look beyond the pettinesses and shams 
of Indian officialdom and try to realise the truth of Vedanta, which they 
have learnt in the land they have so well loved and served. 


Bookworm 
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Essays and CHtioisms^ by Syamacharan Ganguli, B.A., Hony. 
Fellow, Calcutta University, and late Principal, Uttarpara College. 
Published by Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, pp. xiv, 270, 
Price Re. 1-12, 1927. 

This is a collection of fifteen articles on various topics previously contri- 
buted to first-class magazines from 1877 on, and much appreciated in their 
day. It speaks highly of the author's mettle th?t even now in his ninetieth 
year he has been loyal to the teacher’s vocation and has thought of publishing 
these fruits of his ripe experience for the education of the public. The 
very first essay in the series, ‘‘ Bengali, Spoken and Written," written just 
fifty years ago retains its freshness and original interest as if it had been 
penned to-day. The second essay, the arlicle on “ self-determination," 
particularly demonstrates the independence of the, author’s views. It is 
not necessary to introduce each essay in its turn, but it may be safely 
asserted that these articles in their racy, comrnonsenso, vigorous style, 
give the lie direct to what is jestingly spoken of as Bahu English. Though 
•the Reforms and recent movements have made many of his political essays 
obsolete in theme, the comments have still something left that is perma- 
nent It is worth remembering that some of the essays collected here won 
him praise from such a ripe and veteran scholar as Sir George Grierson, 
and the book under review should be assured of welcome and admiration. 


P. R. Sen 


An Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry, edited by Gwendoline Good- 
win (John Murray : Price 3s. 6d.). 

This is the latest addition to the splendid " Wisdom of the East 
Series” brought out by Mr. Murray. In every way it is worthy of its 
predecessors. The Introductory note is extremely well written and quite 
interesting. India is a huge country and a fresh life is at present surging 
all over it which is finding voice in song and music all over the land. At 
such a time a book like this is specially valuable for it gives us a glimpse 
of what is going on in Indian hearts to-day. To the Western reader this 
is sure to be a welcome and a revealing volume, wonderful in the variety 
and freshness of its contents. To the Eastern reader the thing that 
strikes most is the wondrous treasure left out. Bengal, as is most fit- 
ting, takes the largest share of these selections, but even here we miss 
some of the wondrous pieces of 0. R. Das and I think something more 
of Manomohan Ghosh might have been given . Of course the editor has 
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chosen what appealed most to her. Where space is limited and choice 
unlimited, the editor is necessarily in the position of Browning^s youth, 
thinking of 

“Which lily leave, and then as best recall/’ 


I have no quarrel with the present selection. I would only suggest 
to Mr. Murray that there is room for several such “Anthologies of 
Modern Indian Poetry,” and that the word “modern’* should be interpre- 
ted in the light of the spirit embodied in the poem rather than the 
mere date of birth and death of the writer. Comparisons are always 
odious, especially when we have here poems from writers of world-wide 
repute, b\it T must confess that what most charmed me in this book are 

the poems of Narayan Yarn an Tilak. 

* Bookworm 


Twilight Verses, by* “Antiyes.” Published by N. T. Sethna, 
Ahmedabad : Price Ee. 1-8-0. 

The book has been brought before the public with a foreword by Mrs. 
Shirley Maureen Hodgkinson, J. P,. of Bombay, a foreword which, read 
in the proper light, spells fore-warning. The poet has sung “these simple 
strains” because the “ Love for poetry has overwhelmed his heart ” — and 
evidently his sense has not survived the process of immersion. The author 
admits he has not aimed at what he calls “exclusive originality” — a delight- 
ful phrase but in a sense other than that in which it is applied by him. 
The poet “cannot bear crnicr-m’s evil tide” (page 6), he is a “wretch 
that inniy pines” (p.3.). The bitterness is taken away from the critic’s 
pen when he is told in the beginning, on opening the volume, that the 
writer craves his indulgence, as he wields a boyish pen, and that the 
critic must not be too hard. Immaturity of sentiment and" crudeness 
of expression were therefore quite expected, but not the frequent punc- 
tuations by means of O’s and Oh’s and Ah’s, nor mistakes of grammar 
like 

Doth thou sing from Italian Sea 
That has taken Ah I in its care 
Thou my poet beyond compare? {p.l4) 

The writer quotes Lord B}ron’s audacious words in the preface and in 
the book itself the rhymes, the rings, the themes all point to Byron as 
the model, but it must be candidly confessed that the great poet had 
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genius as well, and even from a boyish poet's pen the lines are not 
promising and the critic had best reserve his admiration and admonition 
till some later and more opportune moment. May that moment come 
soon and bless the young aspirant after literary fame with the divine fire 
of poetic genius, but till then * twilight verses ’ will not bear the light of 
day. 

P. R Sen 


Yoioes from Within, by Rai Sahib Govin Lai Bonnerjee. Published 
by Jitendriya Bonnerjee, B.L. Price Re 1-4, pp. 9^ 

In this beautifully printed, handy manual of pithy sayings relating to 
life in general, we come upon a rich fund of noble sentiments nobly 
expressed. Any of these would serve admirably well for a specimen, but 
we resist the temptation and would rather invite the reader to partake of 
the rich repast This is not an immature production ; the appreciative 
reader would find in it substantial food well seasoned. It will come in as 
a suil able birth-day present or ns a prize-book in schools and colleges, 
and is in every respect commendable. Each of these 250 thoughts 
sparkles with life; and we hope the author and the publisher will not take 
it amiss if in praising their creditable performance we find fault with the 
last sentence which is hardly English in idiom “Once you lose it, and 
you are gone for ever," etc. Evidently this is an oversight and it will be 
rectified in the next edition. 


Sakuntalay Natyakala (in Bengali), by Sri Debendranath Basu. 
Published by the Barendra Library, 204, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 158 
pages : Price Ho. 1. 

We extend our hearty welcome to this excellent manual of dramatic 
criticism which combines in its brief span of only 158 pages both lucidity 
of exposition and richness of information. It is admittedly an important 
contribution to the Sakuntala literature in the Vernacular, an 
efficient and valuable help in unfolding the intricacies of dramatic 
construction. The writer is a well-known veteran in the world of 
Bengali authors; just a few years ago he had translated Othello into 
Bengali and his version was placed on the Bengali stage. The book under 
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review, a fruit of the author’s mature years, contains subtle touches 
which make themselves felt only after repeated and careful studies and it 
is at the same time a comparative study of English, Sanskrit and Bengali 
dramatic technique. It will meet the requirements of the B.A. gtudent 
who takes up, for the first time in his collegiate course, Sanskrit and 
English plays for study as well as enlighten the layman who wishes to 
enjoy and to learn. 

P. E. S. 
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TQ PiI 0FBB8^ lAOBABHiSaHAN. 

Our Q^igr8tttl8titcMa6 to JhrofesBor S. ,w|^pi 

kwi been decked uB«nim«>u8ly President of tbo 
Council in Arts for the session 1927-S®. Bis (Of 

vision, his deep loyalty to the institution, his 
towards his colleagues in the Postgraduate Department and bHi 
organising capacity will, we trust, prove useful in the diseharge 
of the onerous duties entrusted to him by the suffrage (rf his 
fellow teachers. We wish Professor Badhakrishnaoi every 
success in life. 

* » * 

CONGRATUI.ATTONS TO SiR NiLRATAN SiROAR. 

Our congratulations also to Sir Nilratan Sircar who has 
been elected President of the Postgraduate Council in Science 
for the fourth time. We shall miss his inspiring guidance 
from the Arts Council for the present but the professoriate in 
the Arts Department will remember with gratitude the intense 
self-sacrifice that a ‘ ‘ mere half-timer ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ a medical man 
rendered to the Postgraduate Department over whose delibera- 
tions and destinies he was ordained to preside by his width 
of culture, his deep veneration for the past and his affectionate 
regard f'o^ the aspirations of the rising generation of young 
lecturers. 

♦ * * 

The Late Mr. Joginoranath Bose. 

A notable personality has been removed from the field of 
Bengali literature by the hand of death. Mr. Jogindranath 
Bose, whose death last month we deeply mourn, was 
a life-long devotee to the cause of Bengali literature and 
was one of the few eminent writers who contributed to 
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its present wealth. His pure and modest life was naturally 
reflected in the simple and chaste style which he adopted 
in his' writings. He began his life as a teacher, and his 
exemplary character, which endeared him to students and 
gnardians alike, remained the principal trait of the man even 
when he became known to fame and fortune. His life of 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt is an enduring monument to his 
industry and critical faculty, and it has become a classic 
in Bengali biographical literature. His Prithviraj and Sivaji 
received in his life-time the full meed of praise which they 
deserve, and his numerous other writings have been acclaimed 
with unstinted praise by an appreciating public. A strong 
undercurrent of patriotism and of lofty ideals breathing the 
purity and sanctity of ancient lore pervades his works. When 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee introduced the scientific study Of 
Indian Vernaculars in the Postgraduate Department of the 
University, he invited Mr. Bose to take part in the work, and 
Mr. Bose responded with characteristic enthusiasm ; but it 
was his failing health that stood in the way of his continuing 
the work. He was appointed to examine Premchand Roychand 
theses, and though illness prevented him from performing his 
duties, no small joy was his to see his beloved vernacular 
a subject for examinat’on for the Blue Riband of the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Bose died in old age — he was seventy-one at the 
time of his death — and his life stands out as a model of 
" well-conducted habits controlled by the rules of prudence and 
moderation. 

So may eat thou live ; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death mature. 

iH • « 

• Results of University] Examinations. 

Final M.B.-r— 

The mimber of candidates registered for Parts I and H of- 
the Examination was 23 of whom 3 passed and 20 failed, 
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Of those who failed none passed in Part I whilst 12 passed in 
Part n. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (New) of 
the Examination was 242 of whom 93 passed, J47 failed and 
2 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of the 
Examination was 2 but none passed. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II (New) of 
the Examination was 157 of whom 88 passed, 68 failed and 
admission of one candidate was cancelled. 

I.E.— 

m 

Section A . — The number of candidates registered for this 
Examination was 52 of whom 36 passed in all three groups, 
14 were partially successful (13 failing to qualify in Mathe- 
matics and 1 in Physics) and 2 failed completely. Of the 6 
who appeared in one group, only 4 candidates qualified, thus 
completing Section A. 

Section B . — The number of^candidates registered for this 
Examination was 39 of whom 29 passed and 17 failed. 

B.E.— 

Non-Professional Section.-— The number of candidates 
registered for this Examination was 24 of whom 14 passed in 
both groups, 9 qualified in one group. Science, and 1 failed 
completely, and 7 candidates who had qualified previously in 
Science appeared in Mathematics only of whom 5 qualified, thus 
compleii1% the Examination. 

Professional Section . — The number of candidates registered 
for this Examination was 31 of whom 21 passed in the Second 
Division, 8 failed, 1 was absent and 1 was expelled. 

B.A.— 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 3,143 of whom 1,169 were successful, 152 were absent,. 11 
were expelled and 1,783 failed. Of the successful candidates, 
931 were placed on the Pass List and 225 on the Honours 
List,— the percentage of pass being 39*49. Of the candidates 
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Year. 


1928 

... 74-8 

1929 

■ra-i 

1924 

721 

1925 

5ft.-7 

1986 

571 

1927 

39-49 


* * » 

Premchand Roychand Studentship. 

f 

The Premchand Boychand Studentship in scientific sulqects 
for the year 1926 has been divided equally between Mr. Gopal- 
chibndra Chakrabarti, M.Sc., Mr. Bubodhchandra Mitra, M.Sc,, 
and Mr. Suddhodhan Ghosh, M.Sc., and in arts subjects for the 
year 1926 it has been divided equally between Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chowdhuri, M.A., Mr. Dhirendramohan Dutt, M.A., Mr. Binay- 

cbandra Sen, M.A., and Mr. Ambujanath Banerjee, M.A. 

e » • 

Professor Syamadas Mookerjee. 

We have been requested to publish the following : 

“Prof, Dr. W BlaBohke 
Hamburg 13 
Pvoth^nbaummausse 

Mathematisches Seminar 
der Universitat. 

To Prof. Dr S. Mukhopadhyaya. 

Very teamed Mr. Colleague, 

For your kmdness in sending me your very beautiful geomekical work 
I thank you and am very much obliged to you. If, as T hope, a new 
edition of my “ Lessons in Differential Geometry '"comes out, I shall not 
fail to insert thereip that you were the first to discover the beautiful 

theorems relating to the number of cyclic and sextactic points on an oval. 

« 

With greatest este^, 
Yours devoted » 

W, Blascjike/' 
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KRISTODAS PAL‘ . 

In the immortal words of the poet, Keats, 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass Into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams an^ health and quiet breathing.’* 

I think most of you will agree in regarding a good and 
noble life as the most beautiful thing in God’s world. To have 
fellowship with the mighty dead, to remind ourselves on occa- 
sions like the present of their virtues, their struggles and con- 
quests, is like getting renewed inspiration from 

“ All lovely tales that we have heard or read, 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

»£ *** Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink.” 

Until a few weeks ago when I was approached to take part 
in this meeting, Kristodas Pal was little more to me than a 
name. I remember when I first came to this country thirty- 
two years ago, spending a few days in Calcutta on my way to 
Orissa. In the vicinity of College Square it was my privilege 
to see the imposing statue of Kristodas Pal, erected only the 

^ Address delivered at the forty-third Kristodas Pal Memorial Meeting, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Institute, July 24, 1927. 
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year before, but all that remained in my mind regarding him 
was that he was a great journalist and an ardent patriot. Some 
ten years ago it was my privilege to meet his distinguished son, 
Mr. Radhacharan Peal, when I was for a period a fellow-mem- 
ber with him on the Bengal Legislative Council. Although 
that led me to make further enquiries from such as knew, regard- 
ing the work and personality of Kristodas Pal, yet I must con- 
fess that I remained sadly ignorant of all that he meant for 
Bengal during a life of public activity covering a period extend- 
ing over nearly a quarter of a century. But a few weeks ago I 
received a call -from Mr. Sitanath Pal, a grandson of Kristodas 
Pal, who was kind enough to do me the honour of requesting me 
to take part in this commemoration meeting. I naturally hesi- 
tated, but after a few days, during which I had an opportunity 
of studying his life and writings I readily consented. I soon' 
found after reading mucli that has been written regarding his 
life and character, and specially after browsing in the old files of 
the Hindu Patriot that I was in touch with a powerful perso- 
nality, who I do not hesitate to say will find a worthy place 
among the greatest half a dozen Indians produced by this coun- 
try in the nineteenth century. In what it may be asked, does 
his greatness consist? True he was the editor of an important 
newspaper, but there have been many editors and journalists 
similarly circumstanced wnc cannot by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be called great. He was the Assistant Secretary and then 
Secretary of a notable organisation of Land-owners, British 
Indian Association, but I presume he is the only Secretary of 
that Society, whose name will go doAvn to posterity. He was a 
justice of the peace, and a Municipal Commissioner, he was a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council and ultimately even of 
the Supreme Legislative Council, but we all know that it some- 
times happens that very ordinary men occupy those positions of 
honour and trust, without any fraction of greatness about them. 
Kristodas Pal was even a Rai Bahadur and a C.I.E., and above 
all, like myself a fellow of the University of Calcutta’ yet, sad to 
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confess I have met many Eai Bahadurs, C.I.E.’s and even 
University Senators who I am quite sure will be wholly forgot- 
ten by their countrymen, and the world in general, fifty years 
hence. Some writers express regret that Kristodas Pal did not 
get the opportunity of serving his country as Finance Minister, 
or as Lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal. I share that regret, for 
I am convinced that he had qualities that would have ranked 
him among the greatest Lieutenant-Governors that have ruled 
Bengal or any Indian Province. But be sure of this, that no 
exalted position, such as the Governorship of Bengal would have 
made Kristodas Pal greater as a man, or naore worthy of our 
affectionate commemoration to-day. In the quarter of a cen- 
tury extending from 1869 to 1884, the period of Kristodas’s public 
^activity, Bengal had nine Lieutenant-Governors. The names 
of several of them are wholly forgotten by the present generation, 
and only two of those nine powerful officials, are regarded 
as worthy of a short biography in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
but it is interesting to note that that great and impartial 
repository of universal knowledge gives somewhat greater space 
to Kristodas Pal, than it does even to the two distinguished 
contemporary Lieutenant-Governors whose lives are briefly 
recorded in its pages. Eeal lasting greatness is in the man, not 
in any official position he occupies or in the wealth he commands, 
or in the titles he has inherited, earned or purchased. There 
were many millionaires, powerful officials, landed magnates, or 
popular L<affers in the days of Kristodas Pal. No doubt many of 
them were good and worthy men in their day and generation. 
Concerning others we may fairly say that the less we know 
about them the better, but in regard to such a life as that qf 
Kristodas Pal we feel like saying ; — 


“ A tiling of beauty is a joy for ever,” 

And our lives will be all the poorer if we neglect occasions 
such as the present, meant to bring us into touch again with 
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what is 


“ An endless fountain of immortal drink.” 

We are here to-day not to do good to Kristodas Pal — he has 
finally passed to his reward — but to do good to ourselves. 
What are some of the great qualities that characterise the life 
and personality of Kristodas that it is good for us to remember 
and perilous to neglect in the Bengal and the India of to-day? 
I cannot pretend to be able to tell you anything new, but I can 
only recall in my own way much what others have said on similar 
occasions. I can moreover assure you that what I do say is 
uttered with all sincerity and conviction, and if I use what 
some may regard as excessive liberty of speech in certain 
matters, well, T am only following in the footsteps of Kristodas 
Pal himself. 1 can only attempt a brief review of some of 
the characteristics of Kristodas Pal (1) as a man in private life, 
(2) as a Journalist, (3) as a politician and a man of affairs. 


Kristodas as a Man in Prwnte Life. 

There are few doctrines more dangerous than this that the 
private life of a public man is no concern of the community. 
The foundation of all national greatness must be laid in the 
homes of our people, and when a man’s home-life isf^sentially 
bad, I take it that there can be no permanent value in any 
public work he undertakes. Kristodas’s private life will bear 
the most thorough investigation. To the last he was a devoted 
son, an affectionate lather, a faithful husband, and an honour- 
able friend. This cannot be said of all public men by any 
means, whether in the East or the West. I grant that it is 
possible to feel marked appreciation for the great abilities of 
public men even though their private lives will not stand 
looking into, but we do not continue to hold in reverence and 
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affectionate esteem their memory. Of such it may be truly said 

The evil that men do live after them 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

The descendants of such men are often their most bitter critics, 
because it is they who have been most deeply wronged. We 
can have no abiding respect for a man who devotes his energies 
to his motherland, but who in selfishness, is indifferent to the 
needs of his own father and mother, is disloyal or cruel to his 
wife, neglectful of his children, and dishonourable to his 
friends. Kristodas had his reward in the life-long devotion of 
a distinguished son and it is gratifying tq see the grandson 
carrying on the honourable tradition. Kristodas has a host of 
friends and affectionate admirers to-day because he was true 
,and honourable is his private relationships. 

Moreover, Kristodas was a humble man to the end, equally 
accessible to all, high and low. In reading the records of the 
life of Kristodas, I am reminded of an incident in the life of 
Jesus. His disciples had been disputing among themselves as 
to who should hold chief place in the new kingdom that they 
expected their master to establish. “ And Jesus called to him 
a little child, and set him in the midst of them, and said. 
Verily I say unto you, except ye turn and become as little 
children, ye shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. And whoso 
shall reodiVe one such little child in my name receiveth me.” 
Kristodas was born in quite humble surroundings, and the early 
years of his manhood meant a struggle with poverty. He was 
dismissed from his first and only government appointment on 
the ground of supposed incompetence, but the real reason was 
no doubt the successful intriguing of a rival candidate. In due 
time however, Kristodas w^on through, and in the later ye^ars 
of his life he was courted and consulted by ATceroys, (lovernors. 
Judges, Maharajas, Zemindars and millionaires, but he never 
lost his mental balance and showed no signs of that very common 
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malady, swelled head. Throughout he retained the simple heart 
and humble disposition of a child. Though a favourite of the 
great, and the secretary of an organisation consisting of rich 
Jemindars, he never chose to forget the associates of the days 
of his childhood, and the struggling years of his poverty. At 
home his office room was always crowded with visitors, consist- 
ing of the rich and poor, the learned and ignorant, and advocate of 
zemindars though he w'as supposed to be, no poor peasant appeal- 
ed to him in vain for help, guidance and advice, in the hour 
of his need. At heart we despise the great man who is ashamed 
of his humble origin, and who refuses to recognise and mingle 
on terms of equality with the friends and associates of his days 
of struggle and poverty. We may admire or envy the heights of 
greatness or wealth to which he has risen. Our love is reserved 
for a man like Kristodas,. humble at heart, childlike in disposition, 
amid all the glamour of official recognition and popular applause. 

There is one other great quality of Kristodas as a man 
to which I wish to refer. It is his high sense of honour 
and honesty. He was an essentially reliable man and people 
knew that here was a man they could trust implicitly whose 
word was his bond. Dishonesty in public men of great popu- 
lar repute at the time is not an unknown phenomenon in East 
or West. Towards the en<i of the nineteenth century there was 
in England the infamous case of dabcz Balfour, a notable mem- 
ber of the British Parliament who brought ruin upon thousands 
of humble folk, by the collapse, as the result of dkjionesty, 
of the companies of which he was managing director, while 
in our own day, that clever but utterly unscrupulous politi- 
cian and company promoter, Horatio Bottomley, succeeded in 
fooling and defrauding a section of the British public for a 
period extending over many years. I know enough of condi- 
tion® here in India to be aware of the fact that in the 
cxuibse of the passing years sometimes there has beemno implicit 
faith in the honesty and integrity of a number of your public 
men, well-known in politics or commerce. Soon after coming 
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to India I remember hearing of liberal subscriptions being raised 
for this public purpose or that given by a trusting people in 
times of enthusiasm, but in too many cases, no account was 
given to the same public of the expenditure of such money, not- 
withstanding much pressure and repeated demands,' and though 
those in charge of such funds were recognised as men of national 
repute and standing. And what about the crores of rupees 
that were trustfully handed over to company promoters some- 
times well-known public men from Swadeshi days onwards, with 
results in too many cases ending in utter collapse and ruin so 
far as the shareholders were concerned, but not always the 
directors? We join in this commemoration* to-day of Kristodas 
Pal in love and reverence because we know he was a man of 
integrity, worthy of complete trust by all and sundry. No good 
•can come to any country, East or West, that tolerates public men 
lacking in integrity and honesty in private or commercial or 
philanthropic relationships and transactions. 


Krist odo.fi Pal as a Journalist. 


I do not pretend to be a judge of good journalism, but for 
the last forty years I have been a constant reader of a good 
many new'spapers, magazines and reviews, good, bad and 
indifferent, and I can say with all sincerity that the Hindu 
Patriot of Kristodas is a journal after my own heart. During 
the past weeks I have had the privilege of consulting the old files 
of the Poixiot extending over a number of years and have read 
with intense interest and appreciation a large number of his 
articles and reviews on a great variety of subjects — political, 
social, educational, technical, financial, agricultural, literary, 
religious. If one number only had come into my hands in the 
days of his activity, it would have been enough to have made 
me a regular subscriber, and I am not in the habit of making 
any rash decisions in such matters. I will iiidicate briefly some 
of the salient features of Kristodas as a journalist, as they strike 
an average reader like myself. 
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First, he has a passion for facts. It is perfectly evident 
that he is trying to give the true record of the events of the day, 
as he believed them to have happened, and if he has been led 
astray at all, he does not hesitate to make the necessary correc- 
tion in a subsequent issue. A journal that deliberately tampers 
with the facts, that suppresses, or doctors the plain records of 
events as they really happen, is guilty of high treason against 
the rights of the average reader. Further there is a chaste- 
ness, a vigour, a terseness and a lucidity about his style that to 
me is particularly attractive and effective, and ranks him among 
the great names of English Journalism. In every article he 
wrote you feel you are in touch with a sincere, vigorous and 
cultured personality. Although I am a teacher of English I have 
little faith in the drawing up of formal rules and regulations 
for the cultivation of good .stylo. The style of man is the 
expression of the man himself, and the personality of Kristodas 
lives in his style. Some good people have the habit of condemn- 
ing the reading of ail newspapers and reviews as so much 
waste of time on what is ephemeral trash. I admit the con- 
demnation is wholly justifiable in the case of too many papers. 
There is no trace of the educative about them. liut a really 
good journal — and theie is still a number left — is a university 
and a church in itself. Tell us the j)apei’s a man reads with 
eager appreciation and zest, and 1 shall have little difficulty in 
telling you the kind oJ man he is in himself. Next to a good 
book there are few enjoyments in life greater tlianjjie reading 
of a good paper or review. Kristodas must have made many 
men happier and better by his editing of the Hindu Patriot. 

Kri.dodaB had a respect for facts and he had style, but in 
his general outlook he entertained definite ideals and con- 
victions of his own. It is difficult to have any respect, much 
less have any affection for a paper with no policy. After a time 
one comes to know instinctively what line a paper is likely to 
take on any particular issue, but we expect it to take a line and 
not wobble. A journal that turns now this w'ay, and now that. 
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like a weather-cock, according to the breeze that blows, is not 
an unknown phenomenon, but such a journal does not make 
history. It is because Kristodas held strong conivictions, and had 
the courage to give utterance to them, that he is now regarded 
as a maker of history. He maj' have been mistaken or one- 
sided in his views from time to time — if he were not, he would 
be superhuman — but a maiii who siiys or does nothing because 
he is afraid of making mistakes, ends in making nothing. 

While Kristodas held strong convictions of his own he 
was invariably fair and moderate in his comments on men and 
affairs. He frankly recognised that other men had convictions 
which they held as strongly as he did his own. There is thus 
in his most crushing criticism a sweet reasonableness, that 
makes it impossible for one to be angry or irritated. I can 
M^ell understand the indulgent twinkle there must have been 
in the eye of Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor 
who in introducing Mr. Pal to the "Viceroy remarked, “Allow me 
to introduce to you the man who .abuses me every week in 
his paper.’’ I don’t know what is the effect with you, but so 
far as I am concerned, unjust abuse of any person or thing that 
I venerate or love, simply ends in the silent boycott of the 
journal concerned. I avoid it instinctively as I do a man who 
has played me false, because I know it is incapable of fairplay 
and honourable dealing. There are many papers, believe me, in 
the East and the West, who haven’t it in them to treat an oppo- 
nent fairly. ...Occasionally Kristodas came down heavily on the 
methods of certain missionaries. In not a single instance have 
I felt that his criticism was unfair or without a solid basis of 
fact. Indeed it may be said in gejieral that his criticisms were 
so feared and so effective, just because tiiey were so fair. 
Criticism that is essentially unjust acts like water on a duck’s 
back — it fails to penetrate. 

One more point I wish to mention in regard to Kristodas as’ 
a journalist. The Hindu Patriot did not defile its pages with 
vulgar sensationalism or gross personalities about the living or 
2 
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the dead. In thie respect Kristodas showed that he possessed 
the tone and the instinctive restraint of the true gentleman. 
To publish something new and sensational, whether true, false 
or exaggerated, is, I am afraid, the dominant ideal of not a few 
journalists, simpl}' because it is profitable. You may have 
heard the story of the American Editor. Calling his young 
apprentice to him he remarked, “ Now ray paper wants news, 
nothing but news. If a dog bites a man, that is not news. It 
is the nature of dogs, and they have been practising it since the 
creation. But when a man bites a dog, that’s real news. 
Bring it along to me properly dished up and I will see that 
it gets proper heacl-lines.” Some papers seem to live on sensa- 
tional stunts. Tlie Hindu Patriot throughout stands for 
sanity and goodwill. It is needed to-day. 

Finally, 

Kristodas as a Politician, and a Man of Affairs. 

He had the advantage' of beginning and continuing his 
public life with a clean private record and so he was held in great- 
est respect for his integrity and high character, even when men 
differed from him in their views of public policy. I take it that 
there are tlircc great qualities needed for the highest public ser- 
vice — industry, ability c.nd character, and the greatest of these is 
character. A man may go a long way with only one of those 
qualities but he will nevei' reach the highest rung in the ladder 
without a combination of all three-industry;*' ability and 
character. 

Kristodas began life in 1857 at the age of 19, having had 
the elements of a sound education under able teachers — Euro- 
pean and Indian. The University was founded in the same 
year, and some think he was fortunate in escaping the grinding 
toil involved in the pursuit of University certificates and degrees. 
University or no University would have made no difference to a 
man of the calibre of Kristodas. lie would have rejoiced if he had 
the academic opportunities in youth of young men more favourably 
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circumstaniced and he would have made wise and effective 
use of aniy and every opportunity that came his way within the 
portals of a University. He was too great a man to be spoiled 
by the glamour of any academic laurels he might have attained. 
Some years ago an old student of mine managed on my recom- 
mendation to get an appointment in a certain office. A year 
later the head of the department wrote to me in effect, 


“ The young man you recommended sometime ago is different from 
practically ail the other Calcutta graduates I have had experience of. 
They come thinking that because they are graduates they know every- 
thing to begin with. He came frankly recognising that he knew nothing, 
and had everything to learn. The result is he is steadily making good/’ 

Now that is the stuff of wliich Kristoclas was made, and all 
other men. East or West, that rise to the* top. They enter on 
their life-work, knowing full well, notwithstanding all their 
academic certificates, that the> are only at the beginning of 
their real education, that which counts in the battle of life. 
Kristodas was bent on cultivating to the utmost the powers that 
God had given him, and so for years he spent all his leisure 
hours in that University of books — the Public Library. Un- 
flagging industry and continuous study of all the best sources 
of knowledge, ancient and modern with the inestimable 
blessing of a good memory, laid solid foundations that gave him 
courage and confidence in all bis public work. 

I can olily rapidly review what 1 consider some of the 
main characteristics of his public work. He had no doubt 
the gift of eloquence in a mai’ked degree, and could use the 
English language in a way that was the envy of most English- 
men who had the privilege of hearing him. But bis eloquence 
had nothing in it of the frothy kind, M'ith no accompanying 
substance. We all know that many high-sounding eloquent ora- 
tions are at bottom so much clap-trap, mere stuff and nonsense, 
simply because they are a mere appeal to men’s emotions at the 
time, and have no solid basis of fact. To thinking minds. 
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European and Indian', Kristodas was a mam of persuasive 
speech, because he combined with it a respect for truth and 
hard facts. Unlike many piablic speakers, he knew also how 
to debate, wliich is a very different thing from eloquent speech. 
It is not so much set orations, as speeches with good debating 
points, opportunely seized in the course of discussion that 
really influence opinion and shape conclusions in our public 
bodies, and here Kristodas was admittedly a master-hand. 
Moreover, though he had never travelled beyond the borders of 
India, and remained a devout orthodox though progressive 
Hindu to the end, he was singularly free from strong prejudice 
and partisanship, whether social, religious, political or i*acial. 
He knew it to be his duty and privilege to know all men with 
whom he was called upon to deal, whatever their party, race 
or creed, and knowing, all men as he did, he misrepresented 
none. I am convinced that most of the misunderstanding and 
hatred of public life are due to men’s sheer ignorance of one 
another. We depend so much on hearsay. We have not the 
courage, patience or industry to examine things for ourselves 
at first hand and gradually our opponents assume in our minds 
the shape of monsters, when in reality they are men just like 
ourselves and [)erhaps sometimes a little better. Im most cases 
perhaps to kn'ow all is to forgive all. Kristodas was sometimes 
blamed for being friendly with so many kinds of people, as 
Christ was blamed for being on friendly terms with publicans 
and sinners, but he showed the instincts of a great .public man 
when he considered his duty to know and understand all and 
sundry by personal touch ratlier than from mere and often 
grossly prejudiced report. Yet with all his human sympathy 
for men of all types and races, he was throughout his career an 
ardent patriot, but his jiatriotism was always combined with a 
genuine cosmopolitan outlook. He knew very well that that 
patriotism was false and mischievous thafalways shouted “ my 
country, right or wrong,” that always considered everything 
foreign satanic and everything native divine. He went on his 
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way serenely, quietly doing and saying what he believed to be 
his duty to do or say, condemning or praising impartially 
governanent or people according as his conscience dictated. 

Kristodas did not make the mistake of some public men in 
being morally afraid to praise anything done by the other side, 
even when it deserved praise, lest there should be a suspicion 
of disloyalty to one’s own party. Kristodas was far from 
limiting himself to work of a showy character that brought him 
into public prominence. Rmall honours came to him, but they 
were wholly unsought. He had nothing of the self-seeking 
politician about him, always grinding his own axe, or seeking 
some new honour and advantage for himself. Moreover he did 
not despise the day of small things and was as conscientious 
ini devoting attention to the drains and sanitation of his own 
city, as he was to great affairs arfiid the heights of Simla. 
Work on the small Committees or speaking in the great 
Assembly was equally important to him, and when occasion 
demanded, he had the courage th be in the right with two or 
three, rather than in the wrong with the million. He has 
been criticised for identifying himself so closely with the cause 
of the zemindars. I am not a zemindar or zemindar’s son, and 
my natural sympathies are apt to be with the peasants, but 
there is hope for the zemindars of Bengal Avhen they make a 
man: like Kristodas their guide, philosopher and friend. He 
felt and felt strongly that the interests of masters and workers 
were ultimately identical and that the true line of progress was 
evolution rather than revolution. In conclusion may I suggest 
that the time is ripe for a new study of the life and times of 
Kristodas Pal, accompanied by an adequate but judicious selec- 
tion from his writings ? A worthy contribution in this 
direction will be a fitting qualification for a Doctorate in our 
University. I pass on this suggestion to some young natisnai 
scholar with the necessary gifts. 


George Howells 
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LOVE’S CHAIN 

I 

Oh, why do I thus crave for things 
When all in Thee are found; 

Oh, why do I thus wring my heart, 
To world of flesh firm bound. 

I am Thy slave, 0 Lord of Love, 

Hold me in Thy chain. 

Disable tug to hurt my soul 
By thoughts, unholy, vain. 

In peace and joy the chain I bear 
And sorrow comes to me. 

That sorrow’s mother of Love unseen- 
The message of joy from Thee. 

If I but kiss the hand that strikes 
And bless Thy loving care 
For vilest vile that ev’r can be 

To lift them to ITune sphere — 
Untouched by word or mind. 

Where light of man is blind. 

II 

0, Love me Thou or love me not, 

I’m ever thirsty for Thy love. 
Beside Thee what of price have 1 — 
Here below or above? 

Thou canst destroy this life of mine ; 
To let me live is glory Thine. 
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III 

Man’s good and ill are one to Thee 
Ordain Thou, Lord, what’s good foj me. 


IV 


What good and ill in me I see 
May I not value them. 

May I but value Thee alone 
My life’s one single gem, 

V 

Thou art Eternal all, unseen, 

Love for Thee is love for all ; 
This eye is veiled by little life 

I love myself i but great or small 
Thy mercy lets me see 
Thee in all, all in Thee? 


Mohinimohan Chatterji 
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PERMANENT CIVIL SERVICE AND POLITICAL 

CONTROL 

Expert management under lay control and responsibility 
is the basic principle of British Administration to-day.^ In fact 
this is the system that has been evolved in all the modern 
democracies of the world. The present-day Government is far 
toe complicated a business for pure amateurs to efficiently 
conduct. It requires the life-long experience of a man to 
master the inside and * out of a Government department and 
handle successfully the administrative machine. Without this 
expert help, the whole governmental system would at once run 
out of gear. An efficient permanent civil service, we thus see, 
has come to be an indispensable factor of the modern govern- 
ment, It is, in fact, the very backbone of the whole adminis- 
trative structure. Remove this adjunct and the fabric would 
immediately give way. It might have been possible in an 
ancient city-state with its fev/ thousand citizens and elementary 
functions to do without a civil service worth the name. The 
citizens themselves by rotation might have performed these 
duties of the state quite successfully according to the standard 
of their day.® The modern state, however, with its far-flung 
territory, ever-increasing functions and its new standard of 
efficiency can hardly do without a well-organised permanent 
civil service.® The day-to-day administration of a country can 
only be neatly carried on by trained and experienced hands. - 
The detailr. of a scheme can be scientifically worked out and 
methodically applied only by people specially trained for the 

^ See A. L. .Lowell, The Coverunieiit of Eu^laiid, Vol. I (New Ktl., 1924), j). 176. 

^ See A. E. ZiiTiiiiern, The Greek ( oniuinn-Wcaltl) ed.), p. 161. 

® Even 150 years ago “ it was still possible for tlie amateur, tlie parliamentary politi- 
cian, to keep himself in close touch wutli all the business of a department of state and so long 
as this lasted the professional administrator could he kept within the sphere of a mere clerk 
obeying orders,” See Bamsay Muir, Peers and Bureaucrats (1910), p. 9. 
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purpose. Take the case of any department of the modern 
Government, let it be the IVeasury or the Home Office; the 
variety of work it has to perform, the innumerable rules and 
regulations under which it has to discharge its duty, .the various 
relations it has to maintain with other departments and local 
bodies would bewilder any new man, whatever be his natural 
ability and general training.^ It is only long experience and 
steadfast devotion to duty for quite a number of years in a 
department that thoroughly acquaint a man with the nature 
of the instruments he has to handle. A newcomer is only 
at sea. 

While, however, the bureaucracy is indispensable to the 
efficient management of any administrative department, a kind 
of lay control is equally essential for the welfare of the public. 
“Experts acting alone tend to take disproportionate views and 
get more or less out of touch with the commonsense of the rest 
of the world. “They lose contact with the facts of life, and 
are overcome by words and figures^ they confuse means and 
ends and regard habit and routine as ends in themselves.’’ ® 
Walter Bagehot also has pointed out, “If it is left to itself the 
office will become technical, self-absorbed and self-multiplying. 
It will be likely to overlook the end in the means; it will fail 
from narrowness of mind; it will be eager in seeming to do; 
it will be idle in real doing. It will, in fact, remain simply 
enmeshed in rules and regulations, in technical subtleties and 
unnecessary correspondence. The urgency of work will not 
appeal to it, urnecessary .delay is alvays found to be its chief 
attribute. It is with these thoughts in his mind that Professor 
Kamsay Muir has very cogently observed that “ bureaucracy, 
which is a necessary servant of all modern Governments, 
becomes dangerous when it is left too free from criticism and 

' In this connection the White Hdll Series edited by Sir James Marchant ^d dealing 
with the different depaitments of His Majesty’s Government throws a flood of light, 

» See A. L. Lowell, The Government of England, Vol. I (New Ed., 1924), p 173. 

* See B. M. Dawson, The Principle of Official Independence (1922), p. 21. 

* See The English Constitution (3rd Ed., 1882), p. 199. 
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wlien it controls, instead of being controlled by, the sovereign 
organs of the state.” ^ A golden mean has thus to be discovered 
between bureaucratic routine and amateurish inefficiency. It is 
necessary to have in any administration a proper combination 
of experts and men of the world. It is immensely important 
that some fresh mind should be always associated with an 
administrative department. The lay clement is to act as a 
corrective to the professional part.^ 

In a parliamentary form of government the extrinsic chief 
is alone responsible for the entire activity of the department. 
He is to be held accountable by the legislature for everything 
the department is concerned with. ^ The civil service only plays 
its part behind the screen. “The work of permanent officials 
is anonymous.”'* They have nothing so much to do with tliO 
general public or the legislative body. They live and move and 
have their being under the shelter of their political chief. If 
the permanent officials mismanage a business or in any way fail 
to do the needful, it is not the miscreants in the office that 
would be the target of attack in the legislature. All the fury 
of the people’s representatives will be directed towards the 
minister in charge of the department. To the outside public, 
an administrative department is only known through its political 
head, so much so that the titles of a department and its 
parliamentary head are almost interchangeable. As for instance 
the “ Home Office ” and the “ Home Secretary ” often mean 
the same thing.* 

Now that the political chief is alone responsible to the 
legislature for the work of his department, it is only meet that 
the departmental machinery should be run on his authority 
alone. Power and responsibility should go together. When 
it is likely that ihe minister in charge miglit be given a vote of 
% 

* See Peers and Bureaucrats (1910), p, 65. 

* Bagehot, The Englisb Constitution, p. 199. 

» See Sir Edward Troup, Home Office (1925), Preface. 

" Ibid, 3, 
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censure and even thrown out of office for some action of his 
subordinates, it is only essential that he should have sufficient 
authority over these permanent civil servants. ‘ ‘ The permanent 

officials are to give their advice upon the questions that 

arise, so as to enable the chief to reach a wise conclusion and 
keep him from falling into mistakes. When he has made his 
decision, they are to carry it out; and they must keep the 
department running by doing the routine work. In short the 
chief lays down the general principles, while his subordinates 
give him the benefit of their advice and attend to the details.” ‘ 
They would give him all the advice according to their lead and 
light, but as soon as the minister comes to a decision and orders 
a line of action, the subordinates have got only one business to 
discharge and that is to carry it out in its proper spirit. The 
measure might appear unpalatable to them, but accepted as it is 
by the political chief, they have no other alternative but to 
ungrudgingly put it into action. Their function in fact con- 
sists in enlightening the chief upon the facts and figures of a 
question, in bringing to his notice ’ its past history and present 
complications and in furnishing him with the pros and cons 
of the lines of action now possible. This done, they must 
wait for the minister to make up his mind.' And as he 
commits liimself to a course, they would act according to it. 
They have no responsibility and no final authority in the 
matter. Both are vested in the minister.^ 

The historic statement of the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons on August 20, 1917, announced a new 
policy of the British Grovernment towards India. It declared 
tl^at henceforward it was the ambition of Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce in India lull responsible government, not of 
course all at once, but by stages and instalments.’ According 

^ Lowell, The Government of England (Vol. I), p. 182. 

^ Whatever the Home Office does it does by the authority of the Home Secretary 
either obeying his direct instruction in an individual matter or carrying out a policy for 
which he accepts responsibility.” Home Office, p. 3. 

* Bee the Montagu-Chelmsford Keport, p. 1. 
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to this declaration of policy, am Indian Keform Bill was shaped, 
and introduced in Parliament in 1919 which subsequently with 
due amendments and altei'ations became the Government of 
India Act of that year. This great constitutional measure along 
with other salutary, though inadequate, changes in the Indian 
administrative system, transferred some of the Governmental 
functions in the provinces to the hands of the representatives 
of the newly created electorates. So far as these functions were 
concerned, India was to be administered by a responsible form 
of government. These departments were to be run under the 
leadership and supervision of some ministers to be chosen from 
among the elected •representatives of the people.^ And for the 
proper administration of these departments the ministers were 
to be responsible to the legislature which could remove them 
at its will. In fact for the discharge of these “jiation-building’'' 
functions, a cabinet form of government was introduced and the 
ministers were expected to be jointly and severally responsible 
to the legislature for their action.*^ 

Now in order to fulfil his responsibility to the legislature 
and ultimately to the electorate, the minister should have, in 
the fitness of tjiings, been invested with all the authority over 
his departments. The permanent officers in them should have 
looked to him alone for mspiration and guidance. They should 
have given him all the help and co-operation necessary and 
carried out his order and policy loyally and ungrudgingly. As 
permanent and experienced officers it was only expected that 
they should have definite opinions of their own upon many 
important questions of the day. But as subordinate officers 
working under the minister theirs was not a function to formu- 
late policy according to their lead and light, but to help the 
minister to chalk out one according to his ideas and then to 
carry it out in its details, rnfortunately, however, the past 

^ Bee. 52, sub-sections (1), (2) and (d) of the Government oi India Act. 

See the Iteport of the Joint Select Oommittee, and also the instrument of Tnstruc* 
tione to Governors (VI). 
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traditions and many of the present functions of the higher 
permanent services, their extra-Indian recruitment and control 
and ini short all the conditions of their service are incompatible 
with their implicit loyalty to the minister. The higher ser- 
vices are recruited by the Secretary of State for India in Council.^ 
They hold ofiQce during the pleasure of His Majesty which 
means that only the Secretary of State can dismiss them.^ In 
the provinces their promotion m office no doubt depends con- 
siderably upon the provincial authorities.® But in case they 
feel unappreciated and wronged they may appeal to the Secre- 
tary of State in Council whose authority is final. It is, there- 
fore, not the least unnatural that the ministers would find 
their authority shadowy over the officers who are nipt appointed 
by them and whom they cannot reward or punish in any way. 
Under the regulations the Secretary, of a department, ex- 
cepting in some technical cases, has to be recruited from 
among the senior members of the Indian Civil Service. Now® 
this system is as much true o.f a transferred department as of 
the reserved subjects. As a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, the Secretary, “ holding a position analogous to that 
of permanent ITnder-Secretary in England ” ® is beyond the con- 
trol of his political chief. His loyalty is not limited to the 
minister. He has greater responsibility to discharge to the 
authorities who control his future prospects. As a servant 
responsible ultimately to the Secretary of State for his action, 
he is not supposed to be always the willing and faithful sup- 
porter of the minister’s authority. Now not only these anomalous 
extra-provincial conditions of his service are a natural bar to 
the Secretary’s unflinching loyalty to his chief, but the memory 
of the past tradition of his office also makes it almost 

^ Section 97, sub-sections (5) and (0) of the Government of India Act. 

^ Section 96 B, sub- section (1) of the Grovernment of India Act. 

^ Kules regarding the Civil Services in India, VIII and X. 

* Ibid, XVIT. 

^ The Statute of 1861. 

® S®e Sir John Strachey, India : Its Administration and Progress (1911), p. 68. 
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iiflpossible that he should so suddenly develop the silent apd 
anonymous habit of a British Civil Servant. 

“ The Imperial services in the past have been mainly 
responsible for the shaping of policy in India” and “ the 
combination of political and administrative functions ” * in their 
hands ■was a source of their immense prestige, dignity and power 
in the country. The higher civil servants in India, since the 
first planting of British administration in this country, have had 
to perform work, far greater in scope and more responsible in 
nature than, any that ever was done by their compeers in 
Britain. “They are in fact,’’ observed a minute of Lord 
Wellesley in 1800 , *“ the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign.... They are required to discharge the functions of 
Magistrates, Judges, Ambassadors, and Governors of provinces... 
Their duties are those of statesmen in every other part of the 
world....” ^ The people who have thus once initiated measures 
and shaped the policy of Government cannot possibly find 
their position so congenial in an office where they have to 
play a second fiddle to the popular head of the department. 
Many of them have found themselves unable to accommodate 
to the circumstances created i>y the Keforms. As permanent 
officers in a minister’s department, they want to act in an in- 
dependent capacity and make their own opinions and views 
prevail. In this recalcitraiit tendency they have been consider- 
ably backed by some regulations, once perhaps salutary, but 
which have most irrationally been maintained in the transferred' 
departments under the Reforms. Before the regime of Lord 
Canning the form of the Government of India was “ a con- 
sultative Council presided over by the Governor-General who 
initiated all business and under whose direct orders the 
Secretaries of the different departments carried on their 

, * See the MiDority Beport of the Kefortn Enquiry Committee, pp. 161-162. 

® Quoted in B. N. Banerji’s article on The College of Fort William ” in the 
Modern for February , 1927. Also aee P. Auber, An Analysis of the Constitution 

of the Bast India Company (1826), pp. 625-27. 
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duties.” ^ There was no portfolio system and the Governor 
General’s Executive Council was something like the Board of 
Directors of an industrial company and the Governor General 
himself combined in him roughly the dual functions of the 
Chairman and the Managing Director. Members of the 
Council had practically no concern with the Secretaries 
of Departments. The latter were to act under, and were 
responsible to, the Governor-General, with, of course, a 
right of appeal to the higher authorities beyond India. 
The Indian Councils Act of 1861 gave to Tjord Canning 
and his successors the means of reforming this system 
and the council was forthwith converted virtually into a cabinet, 
with each of its members in charge of a department.^ But even 
after the introduction of this system “the duty rests upon the 
Secretary, apart from his responsibility towards the member of 
council in charge of the department, of bringing personally 
to the knowledge of the Governor-General every matter of 
special importance.”^ The Secretary was thus authorised to 
take matters to the Governor-General over the head of his own 
chief. This practice was also, as a matter of course, intro- 
duced in all the provinces with a Council-Government. Now 
so long as the Indian administration was purely of a bureau- 
cratic character and irresponsible in' nature, no fault could 
possibly be found with the system. With the introduction 
of the Reforms, however, the Indian constitution has launched 
upon a new career. A popular element, responsible to the 
legislature, has been brought into being. The old secretariat 
arrangement certainly does not fit in with the new political 
changes. As already stated, the minister to discharge his ac- 
countability to the legislature must have full control over his 
departmental staff. But illogically enough here also the .Secre- 
tary comes in to exercise an amount of power quite inconsistent 
with ministerial responsibility. In cases of disagreement 

' See General Sir George Ohesney, Indian Polity (1894), p 127* 

^ See Stracbey, India, p. 67. 
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between the minister and the Secretary, the latter might carry 
the subject over the liead of his chief to the (rovernor of the 
province. Ifris for the riovernor now to decide whom to sup- 
port. The legislative council might demand a measure and the 
minister might be quite willing to initiate one but the Secretary 
at this moment might disagree with his chief upon some vital 
principle. Now in: case the Governor inclines to the side of 
the Secretary, the measure drops or comes out in an appearance 
not wholly to the liking of the legislature. 

An ex-minister of the Central Pi ovinces, Rao Bahadur N. K. 
Ivelkar, complained before the Muddiman Committee that “ the 
permanent Heads of Departments can and often do challenge the 
propriety of minister’s orders and the minister can do them no 
harm ; that the various instances of interference that occurred 
during his term of office had left an impression on his mind that 
the bureaucracy still wants to retain the control of the depart- 
ments in their hands ; and owing to the very wide powers con- 
ferred upon Secretaries cases which were in his opinion petty 
or simple, were taken to the t4overnor for final orders.” ^ Lala 
Harkishen Lai, an Ex-minister of the Punjab, also pointed 
out before the Committee that ‘‘officials appealed, complained, 
took legal advice and threatened him with the opinion of the 
Government of India and with referring the matter to the 
Secretary of State.”" This anomalous state of things Avas also to 
a certain extent brought home to the Public Services Commission 
presided over by Lord Lee. ‘‘ In the transferred field the 
responsibility for administration rests on Ministers dependent 
on the confidence of Provincial Legislatures. It had been 
represented to us,” observes its Report, “ that although 
ministers have been given full power to prescribe policy they 
might be hampered in carrying it out by the limitations to their 
contfol over the All-India Services, inasmuch as members 
of these Services unlike those of Provincial Services are 

^ See Strachey, India, p. 69. 

^ ® See tbe Report of the Reform Enquiry Committee, p. 28. 
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appointed by the Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed 
except by him whilst their salaries are not subject to the 
control of the Local Legislatures.” ' Accordingly the Report 
proceeded to frame proposals “to remed}^ this particular ano- 
maly ” and recommended that no furthci recruitment 
should be made for the imperial Services on the transferrexl 
side. “ The personnel required lot tho^e blanches of adminis- 
tration should in fut in e be leci in ted and appointed by Local 
Governments.” ® So tai so good But the officcis ol tliese 
servK O', could at best re e to the position ol the Heads of de- 
paitments.® The posts of Secietaiie- to these departments, 
however, aie reseiced for meinbcis oi the Indian Civil Scu’Vice ‘‘ 
rind the appointment of, and control cnei, this latlei Scivice 
“must continue to vest in the becretaic ol State ” ® Not only 
this T'heie aio moic anomalies hill . While cl'/archj has 
been introduce d as a toim of go\ernment in the pi evinces, 
the old unitary method nas yet been tonsuleiabl} m.uiitained 
in matteis of day-to-day admimstiation E\cn now the Dis- 
trict officer IS “ the toitoise which snjipoits the elephant upon 
which Indian goveinracnt ic'sts ” “ Though the creation of 

separate depaitiuents has relieved him ol cluect lesponsibihty for 
Forest, Public Works, Sanitation, Education and to some ex- 
tent Jail adinimstration, Ins pecuhai position as executive 
head of the District keeps him iii touch with all these ” ^ 
In tact due to historical leasons the 1 unctions of gocernment 
are interwoven in a complete fabiie and centiein the moffusil in 
the hands ol the District Magistrate He is not only the re- 
presentative ol the icsened side of goeernment ir his distric’t 

• rod p 23 

® Tlie Lee Report p S 

3 Ibid, p 8. 

* Of cour&e the Head of tht Publit Works Dip irlinc ni (the Cl k f Ln^inen) oj 

the cX’Officio ^erretary to the department * 

* Vide the Statute of 1861 as modifying and amending th it of 17 

® The Lee Report, p 7 

’ Sec Ramsny MacDonald The Go^ormnent of India p 88 

• Ibid, p. 97. 
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but is quite in a position to help or hinder the activities of 
the popular half as well. For successful discharge of ministerial 
responsibility in matters of Public Works, Forests, Public Health 
and Education “his active co-operation and counsel are still 
needed.^ The Divisional Commissioners also exercise not a little 
influence and power over tbe working of the transferred sub- 
jects. In matters of Local Sclf-Oovernment these officers are 
the agents of the ministers in their respective divisions and as 
such their “control over the district boards and municipalities 
is considerable.’’ " Now most of the District Officers and Divi- 
sional Commissioners belong to the Indian Civil Service and 
as such are far beyond the control of the minister. They are 
not responsible to him for their work and if they try to nullify 
his orders and go against the spirit of his policy, he is simply 
helpless and can at best complain to the Governor.® In its 
relations with the transferred departments therefore “the Civil 
Service, as it exists at present in India, is an anachronism.’’* 
It has now been fully apparent that “any system of Govern- 
ment which docs not give a minister complete control over his 
own officers and his oavd department is unworkable.’’ ® Now 
this glaring inconsistency cannot be done aw'ay with by the mere 
amendment of some rules here and the modification of some 
regulations there. 

The Indian constitution is not something static. It will 
grow and expand in the early future. But “ the question 'of 
the services is inseparably connected with the question of 
constitutional development.’’® Provincial autonomy under res- 
ponsible ministers, but v\ith irresponsible subordinate officers 


^ See Lionel Curtis, Dyarchy, p. 184. 

* Kale, Indiur Administration, p. 26*2. 

® Mr. C. Y, Cliiiitamouy, an ex-minister of U. P., brings to the notice of the Muddi- 
•man Comiuittce many cases of interference in bis work by these oflicera. See the Keport, 
p. 29. 

* See Curtis, Dyarchy, p. 142. 

® Ibid, p. 146. 

® See the Minority Report of tJie Reform Enquiry Committee, p. 163, 
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will only be a misnomer. If a unitary form of Government 
responsible to, and removable by, the elected representatives 
of the people is to be inaugurated at all in the Indian provinces 
the present Indian Civil Service and other All-India Services 
must go, lock, stock and barrel. This vpill be one of the vital 
and indispensable changes in the Indian constitution before 
any political progress is possible. With the ministers looking 
to the Legislative Council for inspiration and their subordi- 
nates to the India Office for povi'er and protection, the ex- 
tended Eeforms will be a hollow sham, not worth the attention 
of sane people. As an adjunct, therefore, of true responsible 
Government ‘ ‘ the position of the permanent services in India 
should be placed on the same basis as in England.” ‘ 

, Nareshchandra Eoy 


Ibid , p. 108. 
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PRESENT TENDENCY OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 

I 

In tue field of world politics of tlie twentieth century 
Japan lias played atleadiiig role. Altliough we do not hear much 
about Japan's position in world ■ jiolitics, it is an undisputed 
fact that no (pieslion of first rate importance in international 
relations can be solved without taking Japan into consideration. 

To get an adequate idea of the present tendency of Japan’s 
foreign policy, it is necessary to note a few of the viutstanding 
features of her foreign policy of the past, and the most impor- 
tant of the national characteristics of the Japanese people. The 
Japanese people have proven that, above all, they can adjust 
themselves under changing <"0011110118, belter than any other 
people. It is olien said that, the Japanese people are imita- 
tors; but in reality the r nation, il characieristic is “adaptability” 
without losing their owm national identity. The Japanese 
nation has never been subjected to foreign domination; they 
fortunately succeeded in resisting the Mongol as well as the 
Korean and western invasions. The Japanese had their own 
civil wars during the middle ages and the era of feudalism; but 
they closed their country from foreign intercourse as a matter of 
precaution against foreign intervention or invasion. Thus in 
making generalisation of Japanese foreign policy one should 
take into consideration the supreme anxiety of Japanese states- 
men and people to preserve their national integrity and to adapt 
themselves to the world conditions. The Japanese statesmen 
do not formulate a policy first and work to change the world 
conditions in line with their policy; on the contrary they try to 
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form their foreign policy to suit world conditions. Some short- 
sighted people think that the Japanese statesmen are untrust- 
worthy because they have no settled foreign policy ; they should 
realize that a nation’s foreign policy should change according 
to the change of world conditions. 


II 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century Japan had no 
foreign intercourse. American Commodore Perry with a threat 
of force, induced the Japanese to open * their country to the 
foreigners. The first anxiety of the Japanese was to settle their 
internal disputes and to learn what seemed to be superior among 
the western peoples. Alter the opening of Japan to western 
intercourse, the western people in their dealings with Japan, 
imposed the practice of extra-territorial jurisdiction and restric- 
tion of tariff autonomy, thus limiting Japanese sovereignty. 
The Japanese statesmen chafed under the conditions, but they 
directed their energy to re-organise Japan and strengthen her 
position by building up her army and navy, so that her 
demands in international relations will not be regarded as empty 
words of supplications. 

Japanese statesmen were anxious to have cordial under- 
standing with both China and Korea, so that these three nations 
would work in harmony to preserve their independence. It was 
the Korean arrogance, Chinese incompetence and anti- Japanese 
attitude and the Jingoistic party of Japan that brought about 
the Chino- Japanese War. For about forty years, Japan tried 
to secure some recognition from western powers, but she was 
ignored. However, after her victory in the Korean War (the 
so-called Chino-Japanese War of 1894-1895) Japan began to 
receive respectful attention from western powers, then interested 
in extending their sway in the Far East. Before the Chino- 
Japanese War, Japan did not develop her foreign policy to any 
considerable extent, as she was busy in putting her house in order. 
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III 

After the Japanese victory over China, Russia, Germany and 
France combined and intervened against Japan and deprived her 
of the fruits of her victory. The proud Japanese statesmen 
faced the situation of humiliating surrender at tlie demand of 
the three great Powers or to fight them, with superb judgment. 
They knew that they could not fight with success, so' they 
surrendered. This incident left a lasting improsuiion in the 
minds of Japanese statesmen. They realised thai a nation may 
defeat its enemy in the battle-field, hut military victory con 
become a diplomatic defeat, if proper precautions mere not 
taken. They realised that Japan had to surrender because she 
was diplomatically isolated. 

After the Sino- Japanese War and the signing of the 
Treaty of Simonosaki, the dominant motive in Japanese foreign 
policy was, to find out means to end the condition of isolation 
in world politics. In Japan statesmen were divided into tw'O 
groups. One group headed by late Prince Ito thought it to be 
best to adjust Japan\ relations with Russia and form an alliance 
with her. His idea seemed to be that, if be made an alliance 
with Russia it would xiaturally mean an alliance with Prance, 
as Russia and France were in alliance ; and also it wuuld pro- 
vide cordial understanding with Germany which was supporting 
Russia in her Far Eastern policy. This group of statesmen 
feared Great Britain, which had subjected India and fought 
Opium Wars against China, as the most dangerous future enemy 
of Japan. The other group of statesmen headed by Viscount 
Hayashi thought that, Japan should secure support from Great 
Britain and thus check Russian aggression in the Far Bast, par- 
ticularly in Korea. 'J'he Tsarist statesmen, ignorant of Japan’s 
actual strength, and flushed with their own importance, did not 
pay heed to Tto’s suggestions for an alliance; while the British 
statesmen, to end the position of isolation in world politics, and 
to counter-balance the bitl'r hostility of France and Russia 
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against Great Bntain, facing world-wide unpopularity due to 
the Boer War, quickly grasped the opportunity of forming the 
Anglo-Japanesc Alliance. 


IV 

Formation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance was the 
turning point of the history of the world ; every important 
de\elopment of world politics during the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance hinged on it. Without the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, there could not have been a Russo-Japanese War. 
Without Russian defeat by Japan, Great Britain would not 
have been courted by French statesmen to bring about a settle- 
ment oi Anglo-French disputes on -colonial questions in Asia 
and Africa. Without Russian defeat and .Vnglo-French under- 
standing, there was no possibility of an Anglo-Russian under- 
standing, leading to the formation of the Triple Entente. It is 
very doubtful, if the Triple Entente could have won the War 
against the Central powers— -Germany — if Japan had not gone 
into the WoGJ War against her. Had Japan remained neutral, 
Great Britain, Russia and France could not have used their full 
force in Europe against the Central Powers, and it is very 
doubtful, if America would have entered the World War. 

The Japanese foreign policy for twenty years, between the 
formation of tlic Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Washington 
Conference, Avas to lean upon Great Britain or follow the British 
lead. However, during this period. Great Britain reaped the 
greater advantage from the Anglo-Japanesc Alliance than did 
Japan. Through Japane.se support, Britain destroyed her 
enemies, Russia and Germany, respectively. After the World 
War, Britiin definitely chose to discard the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in favour of an Anglo-American understanding. This 
brought about a new and dangerous situation lor Japan and the 
Japanese statesmen had to face it as best they could. 
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During the so-called Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments, Japanese statesmen realized that they were 
facing isolation in world politics. There was the Anglo- 
American combination interested in curbing any further deve- 
lopment of Japan’s naval power ; there w'as the hostility of 
China, because of tlie Twenty-One Demands and Shantung Ques- 
tion. China was being supported by both Britain and America 
against Japan. Japanese statesmen found that an adventure 
against Soviet Russia was a great liability. They felt that 
Britain and America did not look upon Japan as a friendly 
power, otherwise there could not have been the demands for 
limitation of Japan’s nawa) power, and at the same time deve- 
lopment of great naval bases in Singapore and Hawaii. Prance 

w^as the only power which remained friendly to Japan. They 

realised that if Great Britain and America be supported by 
China and Russia in any anti-Japanese policy, Japan was 
going to face a far worse situation than Germany had to face 
before, during and after the World War. 

The Japanese statesmen again submitted to the desperate 
situation with calmness, end accepted the Anglo-American 
coercion in the Washington Conference, as they • accepted the 
terms of Russia, Germany and Prance after the Chino-Japanese 
War. They at the same time directed their energy, with great 
dignity and intelligence to overcome any move which might 
lead to the isolation of Japan in world politics, and to change 
the current of adverse world public opinion against their world 
policies. The Japanese statesmen decided to give up all adven- 
tures in the Par East which might be interpreted as imperia- 
listic and expansionist. Japanese forces were withdrawn froin 
Russian territories ; Japan returned Shantung to China and 
tried to find out means by which the Russian and Chinese 
statesmen might be convinced that Japan had no aggressive 
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policy against China or Russia and that a friendly understand- 
ing with Japan will be to their advantage and mutual security. 

“ Forsaken by her Western friends, as Japan saw it at 
the Washington Conference, she made up her mind then and 
there to alter her diplomatic orientation wiith a view to seek 
new friends among her immediate neighbours, tliat is those on 
the Asiatic continent. The result has been discernable in her 
recognition,' of Soviet Russia, her fraternkation with China, 
her conclusion of “ equal treaties ” with Persia and Turkey, 
and her friendly attitude towards Siam. Japan, in short, has 
turned a new leaf in her book of diplomacy. ' She has learned 
that her destiny lies in the East, and that her fortunes are so 
closely bound up with those of her Asian neighbours that she 
eannot afford to jeopardise their friendship in order to please 
the western powers.” 

In 1924, Croat Britain witli some support from the United 
States, tried to internationalise the Chinese railroads ; but 
Japan opposed this scheme, and helped China to preserve her 
railroads from foreign control. “No one can fail to notice the 
friendly relations existing between the Japanese and the 
Chinese delegations at the League of Nations. Whether on 
the opium question or on the question of seating of China at 
the Council of the League of Nations, Japan has always ex- 
tended a helping hand to the Chinese delegation.” It is clear to 
all that Japan is willing to aid China to recover “ economic 
independence ” as well as full sovereignty by revising the 
unequal treaties. Japan is not only acting with strict neutra- 
lity in the Civil War of China, but watching against any 
possible international action which may hurt Chinese indepen- 
dence. 


VI 

Japan’s present foreign policy can be termed as “ the 
policy of enlightened peace ” with all nations. Alter the 
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Washington Conference, the United States Croveminent not 
only ended the then existing Gentleinan’s Agreement — Koot- 
Takahira Agreement — but enacted the Japanese Exclusion Law. 
In spite of this humiliation, however, she is cultivating friendly 
relations with America in every possible way. Japan’s policy 
towards Mexico and all other Latin American countries has 
been most cordial. She is trying to expand her commerce 
and emigration in that region. 

Japan’s policy towards Asian states, as it has been noted 
above, is most friendly. Japan has a loyal friend in France ; 
Japan wishes to remain in peace witli Russia. It seems that 
Russia tor her own security needs Japanese friendship ; and 
thus there is no possibility of any Russo-Japanese hostility im 
the near future. Germaii-Japanese relaiions, in themselves, 
were satisfaciory except on two occasions. Germany supported 
Russia against Japan after the SiiTo-Japancse War, and then 
later on took Shantung as a spliere of inlliiencc in Chinn. Japan 
fought against Germany during the World War and eliminated 
Germany from China and tlie Far Fast, d'o-day tliere is no 
reason for any lonn of German-Japnnese misunderstanding ; 
because Germany has uo such political ambitioti in Eastern 
Asia, as may hurt Japan., As the present policy of Russia is 
not anti-Japanese and not anti-Chinese, and as the German 
policy is not to be hostile to Russia, there is no reason why 
there cannot be closer relations lietween Germany, Russia and 
Japan. 

It seems that when Lloyd George’s Govermnent to pluast- 
the American Government gave up the Auglo-Japanese Alliance, 
it did not realize that Japan wall he able to develop an indepen- 
dent foreign policy wdiich may not be very pleasing to Great 
Britain. Japan’s independent foreign policy in China has hurt 
Britain and increased Japanese prestige and power in the Far 
East. Japan’s cordial relations with Russia is not an .asset to 
British diplomacy. As Japan has no cause for quarrel with 
Germany, France or any other power, and as Japan is determined 
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not to fight America, even if she be insulted by Americail 
immigration laws, it shows that Japan is working out her new 
foreign policy based upon national security and "enlightened 
peace" with all nations. 

Japan’s freedom from the Anglo- Japanese Alliance is an 
asset to Japan and to the cause of world peace, because Japan 
cannot be called upon to fight other nations to uphold British 
imperialist policy ; and without Japanese support Britain will 
have to be hesitant in adopting any aggressive policy which 
may lead to a war against Russia. Of course there is a possi- 
bility that eTapan may face Anglo-American hostility. But if 
Japan can maintain cordial relations with the’ rest of the world, 
the Anglo-American power.s may come to the conclusion that 
it would not be to their own interest to pursue a hostile policy 
tewards Japan. The present foreign policy of Japan is an asset 
to the cause of Asian Independence and World Peace. 


Taraknath Das 


ABSENCE 

You are gone ! Gone ! 

How true I know that to be. 

The silence echoes with silence 
And now there is — me. 

1 am alone and unwanted. 

And — I am free. 

But a shroud is over my freedom 
A mask fitted over its face. 

Two candles flicker and sputter 
In the vault of its burying place. 

Linwell Rohe 
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THE PROBLEM OF REALITY 

The monistic Indian philosophy, called the Shaiva and the 
Shdkta Agama, may be said to be based on the concept that 
existence cannot arise out of non-existence {JEx nihilo nihil fit) . 
So that complete absence of manifestation would be interpreted 
by these Shdstras as the conserved state of the active principle 
that causes manifestation, and not the actual absence of 
it. Properly speaking this interpretation is really derived 
from the true idea of Reality or Sat Vastu, which is 
ever existent either in an express or in a latent form. 
This seems to bo the ruling principle of this philosophy 
throughout ; and so it asserts that the phenomenal and ever- 
changing world, both psychical and sensual, arose out of a 
Reality, which is itoumenal and so spiritual or rather meta- 
physical in Its nature ; and-that materiality is nothing but an 
artificial and evanescent aspect of the activity of this Reality. 
Once we admit this, there will be no difiiculty in our compre- 
hending that such a Reality is the fundamental and essential 
cause and also the basis of all empirical experiences of the 
universe, including our own selves, i.e., body and soul. So that 
this Reality is to be conceived as both cognizing and cognoscible : 
a fact always to be remembered as the real cause of all our 
experience and knowledge. Ordinarily man must attain’ any 
knowledge through some persistent system of modes, occurring 
in the consciousness inherent in him. But how' does his 
consciousness undergo any such mode — surely it is by the influence 
of something, which is powerful enough to affect human 
consciousness itself '; in fact, we shall see later on, that this 
ppwer does not come from outside, but is inherent in human 
consciousness, which is liable to be excited by any external 
cause, that jwssesses, it is believed, a similar sort of immanent 
consciousness in it. Thus the experience of the universe is 
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nothing more than apprehensions of the play of and by active 
Consciousness or Chit, the primordial Reality. 

Professor Eddington, in his attempt to ascribe a reason, 
as to why the significance ol the external world always affects 
similarly and in the same sense all conscious beings,, has hit 
upon an aspect of this active Reality. He thinks that he has 
found out a common element, which, he says, is the essence, 
conducive to the apprehension iff the* external world in the 
same manner by all conscious beings always ; and he states 
that — “The external world is not a mere duplication of the 
presentation of it in any one man’s mind ; it is a symposium of 
the presentations to individuals in all sorts* of circumstances.’’ * 
But how can this symposiac essence affect all conscious beings 
in the same way always, unless it be also the essence of the 
consciousness of all conscious beings, as well as of the concept 
of Reality inherent in the external world ; thus this essence is 
the principle that cognizes and becomes cognoscible to create 
any experience. This is an axiomatic truth, without knowing 
which, the Indian philosophies become quite unintelligible. 
And this conception is fully in concordance with the Shaiva- 
Shdkta doctrine, called Satkdryavdda or Parindtnavdda of 
Consciousness or Chit as active Reality. 

But in as much as a fundamental thing cannot be explained 
in terms more simple, as that would destroy its fundamentality, 
so, properly speaking, it is inqiossible to define such Reality 
by the help of language of thought only. Curtly speaking, it 
can be said that Reality pertains to the idea of that iiersistence 
of existence, which supports and survives ail changeful pheno- 
mena ; since, “persistence is the criterion of Reality.’’ 

Moreover, we find that although phenomenality is 
ephemeral, its effect^ persists aBvays on the mind of conscious 
beings as appreSensions. People come and go, but their life- 
history persists in the form of thought as knowledge attained* by 
them through experience, and displayed in the example.s of 


“ Science, Heligion and Reality,” p. 192. 
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life set by them. Thus knowledge, through its permanent 
effect, may be said to affect human mind as manifestations 
of Reality, which is also considered as the common and 
essential root, as well as the basis, of all apprehensions in the 
universe. The universe again consists of nothing but a bundle 
of experiences of the activities of Reality. According to 
Dr. Eriksen, who has followed out the principle of four-dimen- 
sionality (through the help of the theory of Relativity, seen 
from its absolute side) in the domain of psychology, in his work 
called “ (Jonsciousness, Life and the Fourth-Dimension” — 
“immortality and eternity involve a question, which must be 
treated from the standpoint of . spirituality in its relation to 
materiality.”^ So that spirituality and materiality are to be 
interpreted as related to each other by an idea of Reality as 
their common basis. 

Humanity is ever immersed in the apprehensions of 
phenomenality, that no doubt, is ever felt as a process of 
changefulness, constituting the world-flow. Yet it is not very 
diflflcult to discern that even in this system of world-flow, 
similar to what is felt in the case of a running stream (Sanidna), 
there is an experience of stability or immutability in the form 
of persistence of appearance, at its back, that lends colour of 
prominency to the idea of a continuum of all cosmic events, 
somewhat resembling the nature of a recurring decimal in 
arithmetic. This experience of stability or aspect of immuta- 
bility in persistence is really the index, that points towards the 
opposite pole to phenomenality, which must be the conception 
of Reality. Humanity, therefore, should be always mindful 
of this idea of stability in persistence! to constitute a complete 
knowledge of phenomenality, as distinct from Reality itself. 
Mr. Joseph Needham, in his contribution entitled “ The 
Domain of Physical Science” to the work called “ Science, 
Religion and Reality,” has said that — “As an example we 
might adduce our knowledge of the nervous system of man. 


P. 213. 
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It has been studied from three main directions : experimental 
psychology has examined it, bio-chemistry has studied its 
metabolism and its chemical composition, and bio-physics has 
collected data about its electric phenomena. But no one has 
yet synthesised these items of knowledge into one unitary 
whole.” * This ” unitary whole ” is possible to be recognised 
only in the root Experience, whicli again involves the idea of a 
Reality, and is called the Supreme Experience. 

The concept of such a fundamental Reality has actually 
been conceived and ascribed by the Aiyya Rishis to Conscious- 
ness, when taken in its widest sense ; anti this is technically 
known as Chit or Chaitanya. This, as the primordial stuff, 
evolves into the experiences of all the phenomenal world, 
including the experiences of life, mind, intelligence and all 
undelinable functional attributes of living and rational beings. 
It is believed that the experience of creation or evolution is 
primarily due to a vibration or some sort of motion happening 
in the continuum of the primordial stuff. The conception of 
inactive Reality is next to impossibility for ordinary human 
understanding, given to external experiences only. However, 
since this motion takes place in a purely metai^hysical continuum, 
its nature should be conceived to possess mainly a psychical 
aspect ; yet motion in its mcchanicar sense should also be 
conceived to have a motional or mechanistic aspect. Here it 
may be said that the psychical aspect may become converted 
into mechanical aspect by being veiled by Tanias Cruna. 
Accordingly the mechanical aspect of motion has the potency 
to make things assume objective aspects quite different from 
what they really are, and so these aspect! ve and objective 
appearances or presentations are more or less artificial. 
Thus, although in the beginning, for want of any feeling 
of materiality or substanitivity, this motion should be conceived 
to be purely psychical in nature, yet for proper human 
comprehension it should be considered from two distinct aspects 


' P. 22^. 
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— motional and psychical. But aspects of phenomena are 
always artificial in the strictest sense, and not real. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of something being more persistent in existence 
becomes prominent as we. proceed towards gmicric and complex 
aspects of phenomena. Thus iji om- ordinary ex))erience of the 
physical world, wi* find that the idea of species survives the idea 
of individuals and the idea of genera survives the idea of species. 
I'his sort of comparative experience of permanency has led us 
to a knowledge, wherefor wc say, that the province of science is 
generalisation:, that is to say, from considering the respective 
individuals we proceVd to consider groups of individuals, and 
thereby philosophically deduce some general law as the result 
of our exjverieJice, that induces in us sonu' idea of persistence 
of existence amongst the changefnlness' of the plKmomenal 
world. 

Mankind is supi/osed to be the ])Crfection of creation, since 
it is said that “ man IS the epitome of the whole creation” — 
and the datum of such [)crfection probably comes from the fact 
that creation originated from and with a Reality, which must have 
been a perfection of knowledge and experien<;e. l^he philosophi- 
cal doctrine of labitla rasa does not seem to be tenable in rela- 
tion to any partievdar em oii'ical experience oven, and it is much 
more so with regard to what wc understand as Reality; because 
unless Reality be conceived to be a storehouse of all sorts of 
experiences, at least in their most generic and complex and 
synthesized form, then how could it have possibly, in its 
evolved form of individual consciousness, assimilated and dis- 
tingui.shed the several particular and all other experiences of 
purely empirical nature. The seed of all empirical experiences 
must be in the Supreme Experience as Its content; and it is for 
this reason that Mr. J. E. Turner, in his book called “ Persona- 
lity and Reality,” considers that the active Reality has an 
aspect of complexity and plasticity. Here we must note that 
differentiation of phenomena forms the real source of all our 
knowledge. Yet human nature, is eternally subject to a craving 
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for experiencing worldly happiness called Bhaumdnanda . It 
can seldom shake off this craving habit. Thus it appears to be 
due to the idea that there is something wanting or incomplete 
in the very nature of the experience of existence of man. And 
this idea of negation can never be appeased by following the 
materialistic and so worldly and artificial path; i.e., this 
appeasement can never be attained through the satisfaction of 
the materia] senses; although however, the same may bring on 
a feeling of satiation in some particular direction only. But 
why is this feeling of want or imperfectness of experience so 
natural to humanity? Creation must have resulted from 
the evolution of a fundamental stuff, which is Being-Conscious- 
ness-Bliss {Sachchiddnanda), the . essence or essentiality of 
hlxperience, and so Full. By being evolved the Pull becomes 
limited, and hence the hankering after vfrorldly happiness with 
the vain hope of attaining Bliss or Brahmdnanda and becoming 
Full again. 

Accordingly, we are led to j^resume that phenomenality 
presupposes experience of stability and immutability at its back, 
in the form of a conception that conveys the idea of a principle, 
as cannot be afft'cted by efflux of time or distance of space, like 
the blueness of the sky. Again by properly analysing any 
experience of phenomenality, we can readily arrive at the 
concepts of space and of time, as the true elements out of which 
arose all notions of differentiation between phenomenalities; 
yet in imagination these concepts are possible to be easily 
transcended by a notion of immutability. But these concepts 
of space and of time are almost always of the same nature with all 
conscious beings, so that they must involve the idea of the same 
modifications of one Keality as their common basis. Thus, in as 
much as the idea of such a Eeality lends colour to the sense of 
permanency or immutability inherent in human nature, so this 
is the reason why people seek to celebrate the anniversary 
of an eventful incident. Yet we cannot sensually perceive 
Eeality because It is always beyond the scope of all our senses or 
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instruments for apprehending empirical experiences, i.e., the true 
nature of Keality, being purely metaphysical, always transcends 
all its evoluting aspects, which of course include all our senses; 
the latter being more or less material and so artificial. Properly 
speaking, the apprehension of the true nature of Reality pertains 
to the stage prior to the evolutions of our senses. Thus it is 
said that by evolution spirit becomes matter, and since the 
datum of such a Reality of a permanent nature ever appeals to us, 
so it is also said that “ Spirit can alone know Spirit.” 

In discussing the nature of Reality, the ” Sfita Sanghitft” 
succinctly (Samdsena) says : — 

(1) “ Ya dtmd kevalah shuddho nirvikdro niranjanah 

Sa eva nitya-schin-mdtrah sdkshi sarvasya sarvadd." 

Here Atmd implies the essential Being {Sattd), that pervades 
and penetrates (Afati) everywhere and everything. As its 
physical counterpart we may cite the Ether of space, as conceived 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in his work called ” Ether and Reality.” 
According to him. Ether, although possessing material properties 
is not matter actually ; similarly Reality should be considered 
as rather super-spiritual, but containing potential materiality 
within It. The explanation of the above Shloka is — A pervad- 
ing and immanent, and so omnipresent Principle, which is 
absolutely stainless (stain of course arose from the effects of the 
action of Mdyd, the generatrix of the concepts of space and of 
time and so may be said to possess material properties) and 
transcends or goes beyond the experience of all evoluting aspects 
of Gidt and" is so pure, is called Reality ; His substance is 
nothing but Consciouness (Chit) It. self, and He (the only 
conscious Being always present) ever presides as the sole 
eye-witness and so apprehender and experiencer of all 
evolutionary processes Chit, as the sole fundamental Reality, 
undergoes to create phenomenality. The above-cited Shdstra 
further says that for the apprehension of phenomenality, 
Ghit at once assumes two features in a — pn^ of whipifi 
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called the]Bhdvdngsha or the Being-feature, which is at bottom a 
form of Chit (Ghiddkdra) : and the other the Vrittyangsha or 
the functioniing feature, which is liable to destruction due to its 
phenomenal and artificial character (Jadatvdt-kumhha-vastu-vat) . 
The first on being reproduced by subjectification, assumes the 
subject-aspect of Chita, the experierucer or and is called 

Shiva, whereas the second, the flux of subjective-presemtationi- 
aspect of a noumenal presentation, being the cause of all ex- 
periences (Kdrandngshaka), is named Shakti. But both are 
based no doubt on the same ground, Chit. Does not this amount 
to saying that active Reality is both cognizii\g and cognoscible 
at the same time? The experiencer aspect, being supersensual 
and so less objectifiable and not reproducible ^ is more permanent 
(Chidangsho naiva nashtah syddadrishtatvdt) than the subjective 
presentation-aspect of an object, and the latter results in nothing 
more than an apprehension at first, that causes, by the mani- 
festation of Sattva Guna, a phase in Chit, which forms the 
subject by merger of the flow of subjective presentation in a 
subject-centre. This apprehension on going to the subjective- 
side of consciousness becomes one with the subject itself, and 
0 is said to reproduce the subject. 

Thus the system of Indian philosophy, called the Shaiva- 
Shdkta Darshana, starts the evolution of the universe with a 
presence, which it conceives to be the ultimate Being (Sattd) 
as Reality, and which is described by it as the transcendental, 
quiescent Brahman as Paramashica This is nothing but 
Consciousness or Chit in Its true nature (Svardpatah) at Mahd- 
prnlaya or final abstraction during Dissolution!. Creation or 
Srishti, which implies generations of fluxes of complex apprehen- 
sions due to psychical activity, is supposed for our comprehension 
to begin afresh from the absolutely motionless and inactive state 
of Reality, whose only attribute then may be conceived to be . 
homogeneity and pervasiveness or super-gaseousness ; and it is 
said by Sir John Woodroffe that — “In this Infinite Calm there 


' Bee “ Subject I vation and Objectivatien,” C. L. and F., p. 4. 
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arises a metaphysical Point of Stress or Bindu or Ghanthhiltd 
Shakti, which stirs forth (Prasarati) as the multiple forces of 
the universe. This energising is the cause of, and as Jivdtmd 
is, the world experience with its duality of subject and object.” ' 
So that in this Infinite Calm, inactive Reality, manifesta- 
tion commences with the appearance therein of a psychically 
kinetic principle called Shakti, in the form of the Will of Shiva, 
because this Will is preceded by a feeling of Fullness. 
At first this may be supposed to cause a (mechanically 
seen) whirling movement to take place in the homogeneous 
continuum, since ^only such a motion is possible in a homo- 
geneous medium ; and thus thereby it is also supposed to 
reduce the primordial dreamlessly sleeping continuum into a 
dynamic sphere of an awakened conscious presence. In this 
sphere, creation or “.seeming development (Parinfima) , ” as is 
understood by the same Darshana philosophy, is conceived to 
commence with a flow of presentative manifestations of conscious- 
ness, that causes apprehensions of its V rittyangsh a, to a subjective 
consciousness or Bhdvdngsha, due, as is supposed, to locomotions 
taking place in the actively conscious dynamic medium. Thus 
the duality of subject and obiect is generated in this way. 

By the Will of Shiva to evolve is meant that no special 
aim can be assigned to Him for this manifestation, like the 
reflecting power of a looking-glass ; and it is said 

(2) “ PTayojanam-anuddishya na rnando'pi pm variate 
Yadi prayojanoddesho hiyetdnanda-rupatd ” 

which means that It is true that even an ignorant person will 
not engage to do anything without any special aim, yet if we 
assign any such aim to Shiva, tJiat will simply derogate His 
form as Bliss, an Experience derived from His feeling of Full- 
ness and so involving an idea of complete Independence (Sva- 
tantratd) or perfect Freedom from any other active aspect of 
Reality, He being the first of this aspective nature. 


* “Gailftiid of Letters,” p. 2. 
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The antonym fpr phenomenality is awakened Eeality also 
called Tat-Sat, which is the idea of Shiva in the A (jama Shdstra. 
But Vcddnta calls the primordial substance Brahman or inactive 
or dead Reality, which is supposed subsequently to revive 
and entertain the will to evolve — Sa aikshata — Baku sydm — 
Prajdijeya. He saw (His Fullness) and felt that He would be 
Many and then began to evolve. This involves an idea of motion, 
which should be considered both mechanical and psychical in 
aspects, Avhereby It became both cognoscible and cognising. 
Technically, Reality, in Its aspective attitude, is known as 
Sakala Brahman ; where Kald means Prakriti or Shakti, whose 
substance is Triguna — Saliva, Rajas, Tarrfas. Here it may be 
said that the psychical aspect of this motion, being surveyed as 
the effect of Tanias Guna, shows the objective presentation 
merely of the activity in question and presents only a mechani- 
cally kinetic aspect thereof which is conditioned by the ideas 
of space and of time. The effects of the three Giinas may be 
explained thus — it is Rajas Guna that makes Chit active and 
urges Its manifestation for a presentation, but, in case of pre- 
valence of Tamas Guna, the objeptive presentation alone of such 
manifestation appears as the mechanical aspect of the activity ; 
whereas the subjective presentation thereof, being due to the 
prevalence of Rajas Guna alone, after its merger in or absorp- 
tion by the subject consciousness or Bhdvdngsha, i.e., when 
Kald or Shakti becomes Vimarsha or conserved, manifests as 
the effect of Sattva Guna. So that the inactive Reality, which 
is Nishkala Brahman, or as it should be before the advent of the 
disturbance of Triguna, is an abstract idea that can hardly be 
expressed in terms of our thought, because therein there is no 
concreteness in the form of a presentation at all, not even the 
Selfhood of Asmitd ; so much so that It is beyond the notion 
that It may assume the aspect of a mingled coalescence of the 
potential Subject with the potential apprehensions of objects. 
This latter aspect may be said to be the attributive aspect of 
Fullness of Experience. We can guess some idea of such an 
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abstract substance, simply for Its entertaining the Will to 
evolve and the subsequent apprehensions of aspects of evolutions 
It undergoes to create phenomenality, mainly through the 
operation of the notion of the Subject and its presentations. 
Accordingly this Will is called the Shakti or power of the first 
subject or Shiva ; because Shakti is supposed to be in the form 
of Energy or Power, that really causes all apprehensions of 
manifestations, although Herself arising spontaneously to 
affect the substance of the Subject or apprehender. 

The v/ord Shakti is derived from the root Shaka which 
means to be able to do something. Consequently Shakti im- 
plies the potency that brings on activity in a motionless and 
inactive continuum. Because Brahman, also known as 
Supreme Experience, is conceived to be both Nishkala and 
Sakala, so the foi mer or the inactive Supreme Experience holds 
the inherent or absorbed in it in a Vimarsha or latent state; 
and by the mingled coalescence of the Subject and its objects is 
meant the state, wherein the Subject does not feel its existence 
as yet quite separated from that of the apprehension of objects, 
in the absence of any presentation at all ; and so then both 
remain in the form of a solution of ‘salt in water (Samarasd- 
kdra) ; because Shakti the cause of manifestation still remains 
merged or absorbed in Shit a then. However, this coalesced 
condition may well represent the sensation of air alert conscious 
continuum of Experience for the proper apprehension by it of 
a presentation about to bappen. I’his shows that subjectivity 
and objectivity both are potentially inherent in Reality. But 
how is this coalescence disturbed? By the appearance of the 
Will to evolve, similar to when the crystallising tendency 
appears by condensation in tlie brine solution . 

As far as our mechanical or motional idea in relation to 
active Reality is concerned, a similar condenisation process is 
suppo'sed to take place within the body of the conscious active 
Brahman substance, being caused by movements mechanically 
resembling whirling motions, which happen within the original 
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conscious but dreamlessly sleeping or seemingly dead homogeneous 
medium, due to its abovementioned Will or Shakti. Through the 
condensation caused by such whirling motions, a system of innu- 
merable central points arose within the Bra /wirm continuum, the 
substance whereof is nothing but Consciousness proper. Of course 
these points appeared as puuctualised but conscious presences, with 
cognizing power, and so forming centres of “Self-feeling,” as 
well as of all subsequent empirical and other experiences. These 
centres took the forms of .4nw or rather Paramdmi each ; and so 
the process is called the origin of Anava Mala in Agama 
philosophy. This is also the origin of tl/b flux of Selfhood. 
By this system of punctualisation. Brahman, which had been 
originally homogeneous, afterwards became full of heterogeneity, 
consisting of condensed points of (’oiisciotisness or Experience, 
that w'ould assume subjectified aspects, as the result of the 
process of subjectivation later on. Thus in the medium of this 
heterogeneity, it became possible for the Shakli residing in these 
subjective centres to go out in locomotion, tangentially to the 
points, to create presentations, but carrying with Her at the 
same time the seed or potency to apprehend such presenta- 
tions, in the form of experiences derived from the subjective 
aspect called Shiva ; this is supposed to be due to the 
“complexity and plasticity” of the punctualised aspects 
of active Supreme Experience. This is just like, when we 
do a thing, it bears testimony of our existence in the form 
of the fruit of our will to do it. Thus Brahman 
became endowed with the limitation (Upddhi) of Mdyd 
{Mdyinantu Maheshvararn) . In other w^ords, the calmness 
of Brahman being disturbed. It awakened and commenced 
experiencing quite a new line of experiences, different 
from the inactive but introspective Supreme Experience. 
Of course this new line of experiences constitutes the 
experiences of the presentations of all cosraical activity, 
which sets in upon taking the forms of commencement of 
World-mapifestation , 
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This is why Shakti is called Shiva-rupa-vimarsha-nirmald- 
darsha or the latent cause that made Shira or awakened Keality 
experience something new, and thus caused an apprehension of a 
presentation in Him which on being subjectified by merger, makes 
Him feel His own existence, as a particular point in the flux of a 
presentation of Selfhood arising out of active Supreme Expe- 
rience surrounding Him, and this is actually the seed and 
centre of all future apfnehension of manifestation of the 
phenomenal world. The expression “own” here is due to 
the experience of the first reproduced and subjectified aspect 
of the first subjective presentation as the dominant “ I,” 
explained later on. Thus the above result, which was conceived 
through mechanistically motional dilferentiation, is also sup- 
posed to produce the psychological diflereutiation of Subject 
and Object, which of course was a stage other than absolute. 
So tliat by creation, what is understood, is really the appre- 
hension of presentations by a reproduced subject consciousness, 
possessing cognizing power. Although by these apprehensions 
the original Subject became changed to some extent by repeated 
reproducing processes, the substance of the first Subject is un- 
conditioned knowledge or wisdom and He is called Jndnamaya. 
He is ever-existent as a wakeful Being, and He is known as 
changeless S' Itira, the perfect Knower; His attributes, as explained 
in “Virup&ksha-Panchflshikfi., '■ are Lordliness, Activity, complete 
Independence or perfect Freedom, Consciousness Itself, and 
so on. It should be noted hen; that unlike Shiva all subsequently 
reproduced subject is always dependent upon the existence’ 
of the first Subjective apprehender and the presentation to It. 

Thus the process called creation really consists of motional 
presentations to, and their repeated apprehensions by, Con- 
sciousness in the form of repeated, reproduced, subjective, 
active reality ; the presentations appearing as manifestations 
of contents of past potencies, that were in Laya or time of Dis- 
solution conceived as potentialities. So that then the Supreme 
Experience had become merely the possibility of all cosmic 
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experiences. But the above manifestation is supposed to 
commence with a process, which may be psychologically 
believed to be a subjectivation-objectivation differentiation of 
the homogeneous primordial stuff, as mentioned above. Accord- 
ing to Shdstra this happened by a process called Ahangkriti or 
the creation of the Self ; because the first limited experience, 
that arose as mentioned above, in the absolute unlimited 
inactive Supreme Experience, was the experience of a flux of 
Selfhood called Asmitd, which by reproduction, generated the 
“Dominant real Personality’’ which is different from the 
“ Eeal whole’’ and became Its persistent feature as Self.^ 
• This Asmitd as self, the Universal Self, is the most persistent 
of all persistencies of the empiric world, and is defined as : — 


t3‘) “ Ahameko‘nastaniita-prakdshcirupo‘spii tejasdng tamasdm 

Antah-sthita-mamdnta-stcjdngsi tamdngsi chaikasya” 

That is, the first subjectified (central) aspect of this Asmitd 
is perceived as the presence of an experience of the existence of 
“ 1 ’’ or Self, which before being reproduced by the first sub- 
jectivation of a presentation, is without a second, and which 
illumines in the form of the existence of a (conscious) Being, 
having consciousness establishing a relation between the mani- 
fested and the unmanifested conditions of the universe (through 
causality), in the form of a principle that knows no setting. 
Because these manifested and unmanifested conditions of the 
universe are concepts merely of the Subject “I,’’ the ’* Domi- 
nant real Personality ’’ and the sole existing Being then, as 
the derivative of (awakened) Reality. This is the first feeling 
of the first central Subject. Now, because the primordial 
Reality is Consciousness Itself, so every condensed point in 
It, or more properly in the flux of Selfhood, is conscious enough 
to constitute a distinct centre possessing sufficient cognizing 
power. This is really the first and higher “ Self-Feeling.’’ 


^ “ Personality and Beality.” 
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But Reality, which is both cognizing and cognoscible, is 
a monistic principle, and so It establishes the basis of the 
unity of Selfhood. From this we may say that, it is almost 
an established theory of the day, that from some sort of funda- 
mental Being (Sattd), ii,s the subjective and essential cause, 
and through the means of Its some sort of movement or initial 
motion as the efficient and instrumental cause, the dualistic 
world should be supposed to have arisen. The modern tendency, 
if we may say so, is to avoid dualistic view' as much as we can, 
and to try to arrive at a monistic principle, in every branch of 
human knowledge. As a n'sult of this, constant efforts are 
being directed to explain the otherwise inexplicable, mechani- 
cal or mechanistic attribute's of Nature, as due to the potency 
of electricity and magnetism. But what is electricity or magne- 
tism nobody can define properly. Accordingly to explain the 
structure of matter, recourse is being had now-a-days to the 
Electron and Electn -magnetic theories of modern science. But 
we should always remember that phenomenality consists of the 
three processes of creation, maintenance and dissolution, going 
on simultaneously for ever. Thus electricity and magnetism 
in their manifested form can never be. without these three opera- 
tions happening continuously and simultaneously, whereby 
energy is believed to be e mserved as often as She is manifested. 

Dr. Eriksen, as has already been stated, did apply the 
principle of four-dimensionality in the field of psychology, 
whereby he has been able to consider the psychical and mechani- 
cal activities of Consciousness or Chit together, and by so 
doing has arrived at conclusions that admirably help to explain 
some of the doctrines incuicated by the Shaiva and the Shdkta 
philosophy of India. According to him, the mechanical or 
motional side may be thought of as due to Force or outgoing 
Power, which, we may add, by following the principle of Indian 
psychology, is exercised by the subject Shiva, to apprehend an 
objective or motional presentation only ; similarly the psychical 
side may be thought of as due to Energy or more properly 
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incominig Power, which we may call, by following the same 
principle, Shakti oxJndna, required for the determination by the 
subjective side of the same presentation. To show the relation 
between the motional or mechanical and the psychical active 
aspects of Consciousness or Chit and so of active Reality, it is 
stated that, pursuant to the conception of the Indian psycho- 
logy, as taught by the Jgama Shdstra, when a subject aspect 
of immanent consciousness surveys a presentation, the subjective 
capacity in the form of Mind (Manas) goes out to the object, 
and then as intellect (Buddhi), the means of forming a deter- 
mined idea of the object, assumes the form of 4he presentation 
so surveyed ; up to this the influence of Force acts, and there- 
after returns to tlie subject consciousness as Energy, to be 
finally merged or conserved in it. This is why both the cog- 
nizing and cognoscible aspects are ascribed ‘to Consciousness or 
Chit as stated already. 

The process described above actually represents how an 
apprehension and conviction should be formed. Here Manas 
and Buddhi are to be taken as functions of mind (Antahkamm), 
and so ai-e Vriiii-< or modes of Consciousness or Chit. In the 
opinion of Dr. Eriksen, the first cour.se is called the objective 
presentation (due to the manifestation of Tanias Guna when 
impelled by Rajas Guna) and the second course (technically 
known as Fif/v or Juauft) is called the subjective presentation 
of the object (through the manifestation of Bajas Guna); 
whereas by the ultimate merger in Consciousness is under- 
stood the psychical process resulting in a conviction through 
the complete subjectification of apprehension of the presentation, 
whereby the particular experience becomes punctualised or 
centralised to a point like the feeling of Self, and Shakti 
becomes Virnarsha or conserved. This is the manifesta- 
tion of Sattva Guna, and it happens through the idea of- 
simultaneity of the activity caused by a presentation with the 
activity that has already resulted in the apprehension of 
Asmitd or “ self-feeling.” 
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The first idea of a punctualised sensatiom of Experience is 
technically called Bindu and is felt as the Self or Dominant 
real, the subjectified central aspect of Consciousness, from 
which the Power of the Self starts Her locomotions, to create 
presentations, objective and subjective. Thus the idea of 
Power includes both Force and Energy, and it is said ; — 

(4) “ Vedyang sakravia-viddhang vittim-anupravishad 

anga-mshayddyam 
V ediiari viitimukhaio Unang tallakshanang hhavati” 

The phenomenal' or objective presentation of a manifestation 
{Vedyang), is endowed with its own course of motion (due to 
Rajas Gum), and between the object and the subject, this 
course enters into the form of a subjective presentation or 
Vitti, due to the manifestation of Rajas Guna, such latter 
presentation creates the apprehension of cither the body of 
the apprehender or the external world as apprehended by him ; 
but this subjective presentation, upon riding on ahead of the 
course of flow of this Vitti or Jndna, ultimately merges in the 
experiencer’s consciousness and adopts the characteristic of 
him, i.e., embellishes the experience of the subjective Jndtd 
himself ; and this becon.es the manifestation of Sattva Guna, 
whereby arises the idea of four-dimensionality, as we shall see 
later on. This proves the truth of what is meant by saying — 
that the external world is not a mere duplication of it in any 
one man’s mind. 

According to Sir John Woodroffe, “Finite experience is 
that v^hich is had through Mind and Body, which are the 
products of the finitising principle of Chit which is called 
Supreme Power or Mahdshakti.” By merger the course of 
Jndna, notwithstanding its being impelled by Rajas Guna, 
becomes lost, (Srota-ivdhdhau) like the river in the ocean, i e 
the special movement becomes lost in the generic movement 
or the special experience becomes fused with the generic and 
kinetic Supreme Experience, which has already assumed the 
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form of Asmi\A as Self. From this, it is shown, that real 
experience must be a part of the Experience of “ i ” or Self, 
the central Experience, with a centripetal force of intension, 
existing at all times in the form assumed by Supreme Experi- 
ence as subjectified active reality, in evolution. Thus all true 
knowledge is possible to be gained through fusion of apprehension 
with the experience of Self alone and not otherwise. So it is 
said “ Be not selfish, but be a knower of the Self.” Accordingly 
the search for Reality can never be expected to prove successful, 
if and when conducted through the externa! world only, in the 
ordinary sense of objective presentations ; but it will charm 
the enquirer if he will prosecute the enquiry through the 
apprehension of the Self, which may be said to constitute the 
symposiac ” essence ” of Eddington's ” external world.” ’ 

According to the terminology oV Agama philosophy, the 
primordial, inactive Reality, which the ” Vedflnta ” calls 
Brahman, is named Chit or Sangvid; and it has been rendered by 
Sir John Woodroffeas Consciousness ini his work called '“Shakti 
and Shfikta,” as also Supreme Experience. This C/iit, which 
is a psychical presence, undergoes a process of evolution, 
whereby at first repeated four-dimensional experiences occur to 
Self, all which are ultimately, by the separation of the idea 
of time from that of space, are reduced to the experiences of the 
phenomenal world. 

The above-mentioned changes in evolution can be traced 
serially through successive four-dimensional phases as perceived 
by the Self. Again these phases of experience, which are real 
helps for the proper syntheses and realisations of all empirical 
experiences, through the light of their four-dimensional or 
space-time aspects (because they are both motional and 
psychical), are technically called Tattvas. And they, for the 
purpose of being properly apprehended, should be considered as 
both motional and psychical or objective and subjective presenta- 
tions to Self, the subject consciousness or Bhdvdngsha. These 


^ Cf. S. R. and R., pp. 191-2. 
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Tattvas are enumerated by the Agania philosophy as Thirty-six 
in number, i.e., eleven more than the counting of the 

“ Sfiingkliya Darshana,” whose counting, of course, is also 
adopted by the Agama Shdstra in almost the same sense. 

The Tattvas are always four-dimensional, subjectified 
experiences concerning the presentations regarding the evolu- 
tion of active Reality, which in the subjective sense appeared 
as “ awakened ” and in the objective sense as full of activity. 
But ihc first of these limited or conditioned apprehensions 
of presentatioiis appeared as an apprehension of extension 

to the already contracted or intensive active and awakened 

Supreme Experience called Self, and was felt as Tatatra, 
a Tmiasika presentation, or more properly as subjective 

Santatatva presentation (a B,djasik(i manifestation) ; but the 
experience of first extension, on lieing completely subjectified 
by merger in the subject, ])sychically contracts in expei’ience, 
and the two together arc felt as the result of both extension 
and intension of experience, but separnieiy may be said, to 
go to generate oinpirically the concepts of objective sj)acc and 
of objective time respectively. These two exp(‘riences of Tataiva 
and Santatatva are felt almost simultaneously with the experi- 
■ ence of Asrnitd as self. .* ceordingiy Tattra is defined as 
follows : — 

(5) “ Tatatrdt santatatvdehcha lallrnnUi into ciduh 

Tatatvang dashato rydpfih sanlatatrancha kdlatah." 

That is, Tatatra means apprehension of a limited extension or 
spatial diffusion (as opposed to all-pervasion) in Experience, 
which is being defined by the first experience of locomotion by 
the point-like belf, and is felt as an objectiv'e presentation; 
whereas Santatatva is the exjierience of a subjective presentation 
aspefct of that objective presentation, whereby th(v Asmtid 
consciousness as Self appears as occupying that objective 
presentation of diffusion, as constituting a continuity of consecu- 
tive presences of Self (since experience is always a continuum) in 
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a succession of repeated endings and beginnings of the presences 
of Self, arising out of the psychically motional experience of 
rest in motion. This is just like the conception of a line being 
composed of a complexity of contiguous placings of points 
showing a continuity. The meaning of the above Shloka is 
that, a Taltva (a manifestation of Sattva Guna) is so called 
because there are both Tatatio and Santatatva experiences 
present in it simultaneously (space-time experience). This of 
course happens when the subjective presentation aspect merges 
in the subject or the Viiti or Shalcti becomes conserved. Here 
we may profitably quote Mr. Turner, who says — that “the 
synthesizing activity in any given combinlition springs from the 
character of all its factors.’’ ‘ Again Tatatva has its pervasion in 
space, i.c., it induces the idea of space, and Santatatva has its per- 
vasion of experience in succession of time. Thus these two experi- 
ences ultimately and independently develop into feelings that cause 
experiences of empirical space and empirical time respectively. 
Because the latter is due to the idea generated in the proper 
surveying of the continuity of TataUm experience, as a succession 
or sequence of beginnings and endings of the different positions 
of Self or the subjectified and centralised Experience, in the 
course of its moving attitude, while tending towards the attain- 
ment of empirical experiences of the phenomenal world. But 
this continuity means successive points in space, which the Self 
occupies in a time-succession, during the course of its first 
locomotion. Hence a feeling or experience arises in Self, which 
ultimately ripens into the idea of past, present and future. 
This is technically called Santatatva . 

Now the Self on the subjective side, owing to its psychic 
activity, is being constantly changed in the flux of Selfhood due 
to repeated presentations on the objective side; so that the result 
is the repeated reproduction of the subject in the form of “liie 
self as qualified by a certain experience, feeling or activity, 


“ Personality and Reality,” p. 60 . 
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different from others and not the self as such.” Dr. Eriksen 
therefore says that — 

“The subject or background is- therefore practically never a pure subject 
but a subject identifying itself with various presentations, feelings or 
intentions in relation to the foreground, i.e., the object or objects present 
to it.” ' 


Again the Sanfatatva notion is apprehended purely as a 
subjective measure, so that any constancy in the experience 
thereof is ever denied due to its relativity with the repeated 
Tatatva conceptions, which are supposed to vary by every 
repeated reproduction of a new self by the subjectivation of an 
objective presentation to Self as qualified by the previous experi- 
ence. Besides the Self itself is an aspect of active Reality. 
Accordingly Mr. Bertrand Russell says that — “ The universal 
cosmic time which used to be taken for granted is thus no longer 
admissible. For each body (here self), there is a definite 
time-order for the events in its neighbourhood; this may be 
called the ‘proper’ time for that body.” ^ Thus the idea of 
Santatatoa must always be a relative term dependent for its 
significance on the presentation of Tatatva forming the genesis 
of the subjective apprehension of San tatatva in question by a 
given subjective centre. Furtl.ar the Santatatva experience is 
the effect of the Tatatva motion coming back to its starting 
point upon describing a curve. So that properly speaking 
Tatatva is more the interval felt between events than a distance 
in space, in as much as the simultaneous conception of 
Santatatva brings on the notion of time in the feeling. Thus 
it becomes more or less a measurement of interval between 
events happening in space-time, i.e., it is a four-dimensional 
experience or the conception of a Tattva. This is of course 
required to infer a physical fact as attached to the result of a 
process of purely psychical motion, to give it its mechanical 


‘ C. L. and F,, p. 6. 

* ** The A. B. C. of Relativity,’* p. 50. 
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THE BENGAL MILITARY BANK 

The plan of the Bengal Military Bank was first devised by 
the Commander-in-Chief and after securing the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council the Bengal Military Bank was 
started mainly for the purpose of enabling the Military Officers 
to remit their monthly savings and to assist the Regimental 
Savings Banks which were in existence in Bengal by that time 
and to help the formation of several more regimental Savings 
Banks by affording them proper means of investing their 
funds with security. 

The Work of the Bank. 

The Bengal Military Bank was authorised to receive depo- 
sits from 1st January, 1821, from all Military Officers, Commis- 
sioned or Non-Commissioned or Warrant, Officers or any other 
officers attached to the military service of the East India Com- 
pany. The deposits (not less 'than ten sicca rupees) ^ could 
be made out of their pay or monthly allowances by sending 
an application to the Bay-Master authorising him to deduct the 
stated sum from their pay. The form of application was as 
follows : — 

Deduct from this pay-bill and remit to the Military Bank as follows ; — 


Es. a. p. 

For Captain One Hundred Sicca Es. 100 0 0 

,, Lieutenant Fifty Sicca Es.... ' 50 0 0 

,, Serjeant Ten Sicca Es. ... 10 0 0 

Total Sicca Es. 160 0 0 


Signature of the Captain. 

* T)je Sicca rupee has become the standard money in Bengal by this time. It must 
be remembered that there were other denominations of rupees current in Bengal and 
Lord Cornwallis made a great effort to standardise the 19 Sun Sicca Rupee as the unit of 

account in Bengal and by 1796 it was established us the standard Money of Bengal. 

See the Selections from the Calcutta Gazette, which reproduces the Government notification 
on this subject ; Fort William, Public Department, Oct. 24, 1792. The intrinsic value of 
the different species of of rupees current in Bengal, Behar and Orissa compared with the 
Sicca rupee from assays made iu Bengalis quoted in a tabular form in this notification. 
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The Pay-Master had to remit this sum to the Secretary of 
the Bengal Military Bank stationed in Calcutta by a bill of 
exchange on the Accountanit-General drawn in favour of the 
Bank. A detailed statement (i. e., a duplicate of the above 
form) was also to be sent to the Accountant-General and this 
Memorandum was to state in full the details, viz., amount of 
deduction from the pay, Battalion Regiment, for the Month 
of — , year — , to be remitted to the Bengal Military Bank. In 
addition to this deduction from pay individual depositors could 
remit savings directly to the Secretary of the Bank. 

« 

Management of the Funds. 

The General Military Bank in Calcutta was to lend these funds 
to the best advantage on the pledge or deposit of Government 
paper. Public Bank shares and other good securities so as to 
realise the highest rate of interest consistent with perfect safety. 

Officers of the Bank. 

Twelve Directors were to be in charge of its operations. The 
Government had the right to nominate three out of the tw'elve 
and the remaining were to be elected by the constituents of the 
Bank at the annual meeting to be held in the month of January. 
The ex-officio Government directors w^ere : (A) The Adjutant- 
General of the Army ; (B) the Military Auditor-General ; (C) 
the Accountant, Military Department. The first batch of 
Directors for the year 1821 w'as nominated by the Government. 
The names were as follows : — 

(1) Colonel J. Nicholls — C. B. Quarter-Master-Genera], 

His Majesty's Forces. 

(2) Lieutenant-Colonel J. Baton— Quarter-Master-General 
• of the Army. 

(3) Major L. Wiggins — Assistant Military Auditor General. 

(4) Major C. H. Campbell — Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 

menit, Military Department. 
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(5) Captain E. H. Sneyd — 1st Regiment of Cavalry. 

(6) Captain W. S. Beatson — Assistant Adjutant General of 

the Army. 

(7) John Palmer, Esq. 

(8) George Cruttendoii, Esq. 

(9) James Young, Esq. 

Mr. Ballard of the firm of Messrs. Alexander and Company 
was appointed as the Honorary Secretary and was authorised to 
appoint House Treasurers to the Bank. 

Regulations for Office Business. 

(1) The Treasurers have to keep the Bank Accgunts in a separate set 
of books which would have to be prodaced at the time of the meetings of 
the Directors or at any lime if required by them and individuals are to be 
granted permission to inspect their own accounts at any time. 

(2) By the 5th of every month the Secretary has to furnish the 
receipts and disbursements and suggest best methods for investing the 
floating balances. 

(3) All bonds, deeds, mortgages, or other papers and documents 
having reference to pecuniary transactions and being Bank stock or securi- 
ties are to be made out in the names of the directors ; but mere receipts 
may be signed by the Secretary for the Treasurers. 

(5) There shall be quarterly meetings of the Directors for inspecting 
the accounts and such other business as may be brought before them. 
Special meetings when required for urgent business may be summoned by 
the President or any three Directors. 

The signature of three Directors was considered adequate 
to sanction any measure and to authenticate any account. 

The Office of the President was to be annual and three direc- 
tors had to go out annually by rotation. The Directors were to 
elect the President and the three seats to be vacated annually 
were to be filled up by the votes of depositors. 

Rules for Depositors. 

(1) Bemittance must be made in Sioca Eupees. Each remittaqco 
must be for at least ten sicca rupees and should not contain any fraction 
of a rupees. 

(2) Bills drawn by depositors not in excess of actual deposit will be 
honoured at any time. But to facilitate business bills will be payable only 
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at two fixed periods, viz., IStli July and 16tb January. Officers going on 
leave will be allowed to draw any portion of their deposits by bills at ten 
days’ sight. 

(3) The aggregate deposits are to be treated as joint-stock and vested 
in Government securities. Profits arisnlg out of this will be divided 
among shareholders according to their respective proportions and carried to 
the credit of their accounts. 

(4) Half-yearly drafts of the shareholders below 1,000 sicca I’upees will 
be paid in cash; if greater than that it is left to the option of the Directors 
to pay it by transferring a portion of the stock at the rate at which it was 
purchased or at the rate of the day or at par as may appear most equitable. 

Conclusion. 

An attempt, has been made to describe the methods and 
procedure of the Bengal Military Bank.' From the above descrip- 
tion it is apparent that it is no commercial Bank issuing notes 
or post bills intended for the accommodation of gentlemen living 
at or going to other settlements than Calcutta. It does no 
regular banking business such as discounting private bills of 
commercial concerns nor purchase bullion. It does nut receive 
deposits to be repayable at sight. Tims it appears to be a pure 
savings bank intended to promote savings on the part of 
Military Officers under the service of the East India Company. 
It seems to resemble the modern trustee savings bank. It is 
quite simple in character and coniines itself primarily to the 
business of collecting money and investment of it without any 
risks. Thus its main business is to transfer capital and the 
manufacture of bank money is not its object. It has only the 
aim of redistributing capital among the points of highest yield 
but yet safe at the same time. The economy yielded by the 
Bank is the maximising of the earning capacity of capital placed 
in its hands. It must also be considered as the forerunner of 
the Government Savings Banks which were later on established 
in the Presidency Towns between 1833 and 1835. 

B. Eamachandra Kau 

* Keadorg seeking further information on this subject should consult the feclectiong 
fjtMP tb^ Qaioutta Gaaette, Vol. V>. pp. 61-66, 
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HOW BUDDHISM CAME TO CEYLON 

On the night of the full moon, on the fifteehith day of 
June, in the year of our Lord nineteen-twenty-seven, more 
than two-hundred-thousand pilgrims wended their devious 
ways to the ancient city, Anuradhapura, to celebrate the advent 
of Buddhism to the beautiful Island of Ceylon. 

Foot-sore and weary, bearing their infants, as well as 
their cooking utensils, food-stuffs and sleeping mats, but withal 
joyous and expectant, they walked and walked for days and 
days to reach the sacred Mihintale Hill, whereon is the shrine 
of the great teacher, Mahinda. 

By the time the lotus-moon blossomed out in full on the 
deep, blue lake ol the sky, the road from the city to the hill 
was lined with their camps, with their little fires where they 
cooked their rice and rested, ere beginning the sacred ascent. 

Forty extra trains bearing thousands who were fortunate 
enough to travel by rail had arrived; all excited, worshipful, 
bearing gifts for the shrine as offerings to the princely Thera 
Mahinda, who had brought to them the blessed 

“ Scripture of the Saviour of the world, 

Lord-Buddha, Prince Siddartha skvlod on earth — 

In Earth, and Heavens and Hells Incomparable, 

All-honoured, Wisest, Best, Most Pitiful; 

ThoTeaehei of Nirvana and the Law.” 

Til commemoration of this event the vast multitude 
celebrated the great Teacher’s arrival in Ceylon, climbing with 
unwearied, reverent feet the wonderful stone stairway up to 
the shrine where rests the bones ot the Thera, all bearing 
flowers and crying, “ Sadhu J Sadhu." 

Tfie coming of Buddhism to Ceylon was thuswise : The 
Star of Prince Gautama, known as the Sakyamuni, was in 
glorious ascendancy five centuries before the Star of Bethlehem 
12 
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arose. To India was the Buddha sent, and to the Sakyans, 
a warrior race, who dwelt “under the Southward snows of 
Himalay.’’ 

After he had attained enlightenment, and deliverance from 
desire, he went forth upon The I’dth as a teacher of the Holy 
Dharma, and established the Sangha. 

Among those viho eagerl} embraced Buddhism was the 
powerful King Asoka and his adherents. Of the king’s house- 
hold were his noble son. Prince Mahinda and a lovely younger 
daughter, Sangliamitta, both of whom not only embraced the new 
religion, but they entered the temple to study for the priest- 
hood. Mahinda had for twehe years been a monk and had 
attained to lofty wisdom, while his sister had become a Theri 
noted for her karning and piety. 

The teacliers of Mahinda urged him to go forth to convert 
the people ol Lanka (Ceylon), to tiie true laith, as had been 
foretold by a great sage : Also the command of the god, Indra, 
came to him to “ Set forth to convert Lanka.’’ 

A word as to Ceylon and the Binghali^se at this period As 
writes (!. E. Mitton in Ins excellent book on “ The Lost Cities 
of Ceylon,” — “ Ceyloii was a kingdom and the royal cities were 
centres ol civilization and learning, though our national 
ancestry had not been evohed, and ‘ English,’ ‘ Scottish,’ and 
‘Irish,’ much more ‘American,’ or “British’ were 
unknown.” 

Hanging fiom the southernmost point ol India, like an eme- 
rald set ill brilliants, was the little island of Iiaiika, at that time, 
says Henry W. Cave, “ the chief emporium of the Eastern 
world. The merchant fleets of India, China, Persia and Arabia 
entered its ports with silks, carpets, cloth ol gold, sandal-wood, 
horses, chariots and slaves. There they met not only to barter 
with one another, but to traffic with the Singhalese, -whose 
gems w'ere coveted by the nobles and princes of every 
country. ’ ’ 
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The pearls, sapphires, and rubies, and many minor gems, 
to say nothing of the spices and other rare products, were 
sought after by the entii-e ci^ilizcd world. 

The aborigines of Ceylon, of whom little is known, were 
the Veddas, who dwelt in rock lumses and caves, lived in 
jungles and forests, and weie a poor, ignorant race. They 
were worshijipers, in a primitive way, of demons, snakes, or 
nagas, also of the forces ol Kature — probably groping in a 
vague way, after an riiknowm God. They were hunters, and 
lived as barbarians. Of this early race there are few, if any, 
left, and they were referred to by later settlers, as Yakkhas, 
or wild men. 

Gradually drifted in from hlorth-Ceutral India the Aryans 
and other castes, bringing with them the Hindoo and Brahmini- 
cal religions. From those early invaders came the Singhalese. 
There i*^ a tradition that a king of Lanka was the offspring of 
a lion, or Sinha, and from him came the national name of the 
race. This ‘ Sinha’s ’ grandson, Wijaya, was the beginning 
of the real Singhalese kings, and it is recorded that he came 
over on a raiding expedition from India, on the very day of 
the death of the Great Buddha, which occurred about 
483 B.C. 

The adventures of this Wijaya are us varied and as interest- 
ing as are those of Flysses, the hero of the Odyssey. 

How'ever, neither the dates ol the birth nor death of 
Gautama, the Buddha, have been satisfactorily established by 
the scholars or archaeologists of the world. Like the Sufi 
philosopher and poet, they have held “ Great argument about 
it and about, but evermore, came out by the same door wherein 
they went.” What docs it matter? Buddha belongs to the 
Timeless World; he came, he spread his noble teachings over 
a quarter of this globe, and has to-day more than four million 
followers. 

King Asoka had done much to promulgate Buddhism 
throughout India, but it was his missionary son, Mahinda, 
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who bore the light across to Ceylon. The story of his coming 
reads like a charming fairy-tale in the Mahavamsa, the wonder- 
ful old book of chronicles and legends, which were compiled 
and recorded by a priest of the royal house, in the fifth 
century A.D. This work of Mahanama’s dates from 500 B.C., 
up to the time of the occupation of the English in the Island, 
in 1814. 

It is therein recorded that when Mahinda received Great 
Indra’s command to “Set forth to convert Lanka,’’ he at 
once retired to his monastery for one month, and spent it in 
austerity and prayer. At the end of which time he and his 
six attending monks exerted their occult power, and arising 
in the air like a flock of birds, floated away, alighting on 
Sila-Peak, being the topmost point of tlie Mihintale mountain. 
This flight was accomplished on the day of the full moon in 
the month of Jettha (June- July). 

Now this was in the reign of the wise and beloved king 
Tissa, who was on friendly terras with Asoka, the Indian 
king. 

When Tissa had succeeded to the • throne he came into 
great wealth and power, and had dispatebed ambassadors to 
his friend’s court bearing costly presents, in acknowledgment 
of which, Asoka sent many valuable gifts in return, with the 
following exhortation : — “ I have taken refuge in Buddha, his 
religion, and his priesthood; I have avowed myself a devotee 
in the religion of the descendant of Sakya. Euler of men, 
imbuing thy mind with the conviction of the truth of these 
supremo blessings, with unfeigned faith, do thou also take 
refuge in this salvation.’’ 

On this day King Tissa, attended by forty-thousand of his 
me.n set forth to enjoy the chase of the samburs (elks), that 
were so plentiful in the mountains. The guardian spirit, or 
Deva of the mountain, took the form of a great stag, and 
fleeing before the hunters led them up Mihintale in sight of 
Mahinda, then disappeared. 
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When the king beheld the Thera standing on the Sila- 
peak, he was terrified, thinking him a super-natural being. But 
Mahinda spoke, — “Come hither Tissa.” Then thought the 
king, “This is a Yakkha!” meaning a wild-man or devil. 
Beading his thoughts Mahinda calk'd forth his attendants from 
amid the rocks and replied, “ Samanas are we, oh king, 
disciples of the King of Truth.’’ 

Tossing aside his bow and arrows, the king with his vast 
retinue drew near to Mahinda and his attendants, and graciously 
conversed with him. “Whence come these?’’ he asked, 
for the first time noting the other members of the mission. 

“ With me they came,’’ replied Mahinda. “We are the 
ministers and disciples of the Lord of the true faith. In 
compassion for thee, Maharajah, we have repaired hither from 
Jambudipa.’’ 

The king then remembered the message from the great 
Asoka, and asked, “ Are there in .Jambudipa other ascetics like 
to these? ’’ 

Mahinda answered, “ Jambudipa is gleaming with y^ellow 
robes; and great is the number ot arahants learned in the three 
Vedas, gifted with miraculous powers, skilled in reading the 
thoughts of others, possessing the heavenly ear ; the disciples 
of Buddha.’’ 

Then followed a discourse on the Buddhist doctrine, and 
as the Truth was expounded it laid hold of the heart of the 
king, and he and his following were then and there converted. 
Great was the rejoicing, and when Tissa learned that Mahinda 
was the son of his former friend, Asoka, he eagerly pressed 
him and his ministers to visit his capital, so that all might 
share in the wondrous teaching of the God-sent Thera. 

In haste the hunting party returned to the city, the king 
saying that he, on the morrow, would send a wagon for his 
honoured guests. Preparations were at once set forward to 
welcome the missionaries in proper state. 
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The promised wagon was dispatched, but Mahinda doubt- 
less thinking to impress the people, dismissed it; he with his 
priests arose in the air and floated swiftly to Anuradhapura, 
descending in the east of the city in the place where later 
the first Stupa was built, and it was called the Pathamacetiya 
(the first sanctuary). 

The entire city went forth to greet with loud acclaim, the 
aerial visitors, and King Tissa ordered that the great elephant 
stables be cleansed and decorated with flowers, in \vhich 
Mahinda could declare the good news to the mifltitude. But 
as the stables w'ere adjudged too small for such a gathering, 
the king invited them to his beautiful pleasure garden, 
Nandana, and there amid the natural surroundings of trees and 
flowers, Avith the green grass to recline upon, and to the 
accompaniment of singiflg birds, Mahinda expounded to them 
the doctrine of the Eight-fold Path, and the bliss of Nirvana, 
as had been revealed to the Lord Buddha. 

Queen Anita, wdth five hundred maidens and five hundred 
women of the royal harem accepted the ten precepts, and desired 
to have ‘pabbajja’ bestow^ed upon them. They bore rich gifts to 
Mahinda and his disciples, and the king offered to them the 
Nandana Gardens in whieja to dwell. But Mahinda thought 
it too near the city for proper mi'ditatiom and study, so King 
Tissa generously donated to him and to the priesthood for ever, 
the south-western pleasure garden Mahamegha. With his own 
hands Tissa ploughed the boundary-lines with a golden plough 
drawn by two elephants richly caparisoned, and followed by a 
rejoicing procession of men and women bearing garlands, 
umbrellas, waving flags, carrying vases and baskets laden with 
fragrant flowers, and trays of sandal-dust, accompanied by 
musicians, shouting paeans of praise. 

.Under Mahinda’s directions the site for thirty-two sacred 
edifices, baths and other buildings was marked off and 
subsequently erected. 

This historic mountain rises abruptly from the plain to 
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a height of one thousand feet ; it is eight miles east of the 
sacred part of the city of Amnadhapura, and there was con- 
structed a wonderful rock stairway, leading by easy ascent 
•to the top of the mountain, having one thousand and 
forty steps ! 

Of this relic of past splendour G. E. Mitton says, — 
“ Mihintale is not se^^n until no are actually there. A flight 
of over a thousand stone steps leads up the Hill ; the first 
flight bursts upon tlie vision as a dream of heavenly beauty — 
a stairway leading to Heaven ’ Overhanging trees throw green 
shadows on the worn steps, and the shifting golden lights 
between may well be taken for angel visitants. For twenty 
centuries the bare lect of devout pilgrims have ascended and 
descended those steps, feeling awe, and seeing visions as surely 
as did Jacob — visions of mighty Buddha overshadowing the 
Island, and of Mahinda, his apostle, alighting on the topmost 
crag which towers up into the azure sky far overhead.” 

Tlie Thuparama was the first shrine to be built within the 
enclosure, and King 'I'issa’s next object was to procure some 
sacred relics to deposit therein. He took counsel with Mahinda, 
and his nephew Sumane, a wise and holy priest. It was well 
known that seven relics of the holy body of the Buddha had 
been rescued from tlie funeral pyre, and that King Asoka knew 
ol their whereabouts. 8o after deliberation Tissa said, “Go 
friend Sumane, and when thou art come to fair Pupphapura, 
deliver to the miglity king, thy grandfather, this charge from 
us ; “Thy friend, oh great king, and the friend of the gods, 
being converted to the doctrine of the Buddha, desires to build 
a thupa ; do thou give him a relic of the Sage, and the alms- 
bowl that the Master used ; for many relics of the Buddha’s 
body are with thee.” 

Then answered Sumane, “ So be it. Sir.” And he departed 
at once, and reaching Pupphapura found his grandfather, 
King Dhammasoka, even as he stood honouring the sacred 
Bodhi-tree with offerings of the Kattika festival. 
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When he had delivered the king’s message, and Mahinda’s 
request, Apoka gave into Sumane’s charge the precious Alms- 
bowl of the Buddha, and acting upon the advice of his grand- 
father, he went onward to the Himalaya, and sought out Sakka, 
Lord of the Devas, and made known his desire, saying, “The 
relic, the right-eye and tooth of the Buddha, worthy of the adoration 
of the three worlds, is with thee, 0 King of the Gods, and the 
relic of the right collar-bone. Honour thou the tooth ; the 
collar-bone of the Master do thou give away. Grow not weary 
of thy duty toward the Isle of Lanka, 0 Lord of the Gods.’’ 

Then Sakka took from the sacred shrine of the Devas, the 
right collar-bone of the Buddha, and gave it to Sumane, who 
returned rejoicing to the Citiya mountain and gave the two 
relics to his uncle, the Thera Mahinda. 

The city had been adorned for the reception of the holy 
relics, and the king rode forth to the Mahamegha-park, on his 
state elephant, bearing his white umbrella of office, attended by 
musicians, and at the head of the royal troops to receive the 
holy donation. The elephant trumpeted joyfully, “ and as if 
sprinkled with ambrosia the monarch was full of joy.’’ and 
great was the thanksgiving of the people. 

With the Theras, and soldiers, and beating of tom-toms 
they returned to the city and to the Thuparama, which was 
completely covered with flowering kadamba-plants and adari- 
creepers, appearing one huge bouquet ; the relics were deposi- 
ted in the shrine, accompanied by marvellous phenomenon, 
filling the multitude with amazement, and five hundred young 
men were converted to the faith, and together with the king’s 
younger brother received (Pabbajja). 

Following the example of Queen Anita and the thousand 
women of the royal harem, many women joined them in 
clamouring to receive the ‘Pabbajja,’ and thus be entitled to 
enter into the splendid vihara the king had ordered to be built 
for the nuns and lay-sisters. 

The king consulted the Thera Mahinda, who advised that 
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an envoy be sent to India to invite his sister, the Therj Sangha- 
mitta, to come to Ceylon, as only at the hands of a dignitary 
of their own sex could the Pabbajja be administered. This 
sister, Princess Sanghamitta, was prioress of a Buddhist 
nunnery at Patalipura. Thither the king’s minister, Arittha, 
was sent to urge the Theri to proceed at once to Ceylon to initiate 
the women of tlie Island. He also bore a petition to King 
Asoka to beg of him a branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree to 
glorify Lanka. 

This program was wonderfully carried into effect : not only 
did the Theri consent to go to the women of Ceylon in their 
need, but she took with her eleven other nuns to help in her 
w’ork, and she joyously bore to King Tissa’s court, a branch of 
the sacred tree under which Lord Buddha had sat for seven 
times seven days until he attained perfection. 

The story of the transit and advent of the famous Bo-tree, 
is delightfully told in the Mahavamsa, and we have no reason 
to disbelieve it, in the face of other miraculous stories from all 
the Bibles of all religions. 

This Bodhi-tree (Ficus religiosa) belongs to the family 
of the fig-tree, the leaves of which have always been sacredly 
symbolic of the oldest religion in the world, and has been 
celebrated in song and story adown the centuries. 

Following the counsel of his ministers and the community 
of bhikkus. King Asoka decided that the fair south-branch of the 
Bodhi-tree should be donated to the Island of Lanka. He at 
once gave the order that a beautiful gold vase be made to 
contain it, and gave command that the road leading from the city 
to the sacred tree be most gorgeously decorated with flags, 
garlands, and scattered flowers in honour of the occasion. 

In the Mahavamsa we re^id, “ When the king had received 
the beautiful vase measuring nine cubits around, five cubits 
depth, and three cubits across, being of a thickness of eight 
inches, having the upper edge the size of a young elephant’s 
trunk, and being in radiancy equal to the morning sun” 
13 
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the monarch went forth attended by four hosts of his 
military, by musicians, priests, and a vast multitude, all led 
by the blast of trumpets and the beat of drums ; they repaired 
to the Bodhi-tree, which was decorated by strings of flashing 
jewels, floating banners and masses of fragrant flowers, being 
in splendour worthy of the Lord Buddha. Beside thetree was 
a golden seat adorned with many gems upon which the golden 
vase was placed. 

Having bowed down with uplifted hands in eight places 
the king, himself, stood upon the seat so as to reach the selected 
bough, and he uttered this solemn declaration : — “ So truly as 
the great Bodhi-tree shall go hence to the Isle of Lanka, and 
so truly as I shall stand unalterably firm in the doctrine of 
Buddha, shall this fair south branch of the great Bodhi-tree, 
severed of itself, take its place here in this golden vase.” 

Grasping in his hand a pencil of red arsenic, with a golden 
handle, he drew around the bough a line, and lo, where the 
line was drawn the limb severed itself and floated above the 
precious vase, filled with fragrant earth, and it miraculously 
sent downward many roots, and planted itself firmly in the 
vase. 

Great was the wonder and rejoicing of the people, saluta- 
tions came from the devas, and the music of many instruments 
resounded, as rays of six colours went forth from the Bodhi- 
tree making the whole world to shine ! 

A ship was prepared for the transport of the Princess 
Sanghamitta with her eleven nuns, many nobles and attendants, 
w'ho were to convey the splendid vase with the Bodhi-tree to 
Ceylon. It is written that lotus flowers of the five colours 
blossomed around the ship, and music burst forth upon the air, 
as they sailed down the Ganges to the sea. 

After a passage attended by many marvels and wonders, 
they arrived in Ceylon to be met by King Tissa, the Thera 
Mahinda with many priests, and a vast concourse of people, 
all rejoicing and crying, “Sadhu ! Sadhu /” 
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The highway was richly decorated and a wonderful car 
waited to bear the sacred tree to Anuradhapura, the royal city. 

After fourteen days they reached the Mahamegha garden, 
and the king himself assisted in depositing the vase in its 
appointed place. 

Space forbids our recounting the miracles attending the plant- 
ing of the Bodlii-tree. The chief Thera, Mahinda, and the 
Theri Sanghamitta, with their retinues, as well as King Tissa and 
his suite, with many visiting nobles, and the entire population 
of Lanka held a great festival, and made offerings in honour 
of the sacred tree. 

After more than twenty centuries, “ This Bo-tree, monarch 
of the forest, endowed with miraculous powers, has stood for 
ages in the Mahamegha garden in Lanka, promoting the 
spiritual welfare of the inhabitants, and propagation of the 
true religion.” 

\\ onderful as it seems, this tree, that came from a branch 
of Buddha’s own Bo-tree, is still living and yearly putting 
forth new leaves, and is revered and adored by millions of souls 
to-day, and it is said to be the most ancient tree ini 
existence. 

Whilst tliere are traditions of the Lord Buddha’s having 
visited Ceylon three times, there is no historic proof that he 
ever set foot upon the island. It is recorded that on his third 
visit, “ When Buddha came to this country wishing to trans- 
form the wicked nagas by his supernatural powers, he planted 
one foot at the north of the royal city (Anuradliapura), and 
the other on the top of Adam’s Peak.” Strange to say, there 
is an impress of a gigantic foot, about five feet in length, a 
lotus flower carved on the sole, on the top of the lofty Peak, 
which is worshipped by Buddhists to-day, while the Hindoos 
claim that it is the print of god Siva’s sacred foot, and the 
devout Mahomedans aver that it is the foot-print of the father of 
the human race, Adam. So the followers of three great religions, 
over eight-hundred-million souls, venerate this mysterious 
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foot-priot, and yearly, great bands of pilgrims risk life 
and limbs in that perilous ascent to do it reverence. Before 
a pilgrim can ascend the mountain, he must bathe in the 
sacred pool Sitaganga. This ascent is a most dangerous 
undertaking, and there is now an iron ladder affixed to the 
perpendicular wall which renders it safer than formerly; and 
near the top of the Peak are some old mis-shapen rings of brass 
and iron riveted to the rocks, w'hich are a source of great 
controversies. 

This worn chain is undoubtedly of great antiquity, and 
of it there exists a queer legend : — It is believed by the true 
followers of the Prophet, that the chain was wrought by Adam 
himself, for, says the legend, when he was hurled from the 
Garden of Eden he fell upon the peak of Mount Sumana 
(afterwards re-named Adam’s Peak), where he remained stand- 
ing upon one foot until he had expiated his sin of disoleffience 
to the Most High God; while his temptress, poor Eve, is 
believed to have fallen near Mecca. They were separated for 
two liundrcd years, after which, when their repentance was 
complete they were reunited by the Angel Gabriel in Ceylon, 
as being in perfection and beauty next to their lost Paradise. 

Ashruf, a Persian poet, affirms that the mysterious chain 
was affixed to the mountain by Alexander the Great, who 
voyaged to Ceylon about 330 B.C., so that he and his friends 
could climb to the peak of Mt. Sumana to enioy the wonderful 
view. Others claim that in the 13th century, Marco Polo 
visited the island and had the chain riveted to the mountain- 
side, which he daringly wished to ascend. 

It is an unsolved riddle as to how the chain was ever 
fastened to that iierilous mountain top, and it is altogether a 
mysterious and fascinating Peak. 

Owing to the queer lights and shadows, a strange pheno- 
menon takes place there on every clear morning : the sun 
arising over tlie eastern horizon seems to pause and make 
obeisance three times to the regal mountain, ere going forward 
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upon hie daily march across the heavens. Science can perhaps 
explain the phenomenon. 

Another strange and beautiful phenomenon T, myself, 
witnessed during the afternoon of the full moon in the month 
of June this year ; it was the exodus of the butterflies, which, 
I believe, occurs annually at this time. 1 stood in Hakgala 
gardens enjoying the wonderful view across (he hills, from the 
look-out house, when great clouds of butterflies swept by; there 
must have been tens-of-thousands of them, — white, yellow, 
and some orange-winged, all going steadily in the same direc- 
tion. It is said that they are the spirits of the dead revisiting 
old scenes, and that they all go to Adam’s Peak, where they 
dash themselves against a certain rock and die. 

Whether the worship should be to Siva, Adam or Buddha, 
or to the Supreme God, that set-apart, lofty Peak demands 
veneration, as indeed do all mountains, as Nature’s temples to 
the Great Eternal One. 

To follow the adventurous peregrinations of the famous tooth- 
relic would fill a book ! However, in the ninth year of the reign 
of King Kitsiri Maiwani, A.D. 311, the sacred relic VA'as first 
brought to this island by a princess, Hemamala, who in the 
time of wai'fare fled from India to Ceylon, accompanied by her 
brother. Prince Danta, who was disguised as a Brahmin ; for 
safety the precious tooth of the great Sage was hidden in the 
coils of the princess’s hair. 

In the “Annals of the.Tooth-Rclic,’’ by Dr. Andreas Nell, 
we read, — “When the king of Lanka was informed of the great 
news that the sacred Tooth-relic had arrived in the island, 
intoxicated with joy and thinking of his own nnworthiness, the 
king became unconscious, being fanned by sorrowful servants 
with the wind of Yak-tails, he got back to consciousness, 
received the relic, and made great worship with gems, etc.,’’- 
“ He carrying the relic on his head, standing under a white 
umbrella which was well spread, entered the city of Anuradha- 
pura, abode of the Goddess of Fortune, in a beautifully decorated 
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chariot drawn by a pair of white horses.” And he decreed that 
the relic should be taken round the city once a year in the 
spring, that it might bless the people, and honour the Buddha. 

The first Delada Maligawa (Temple of the Tooth), was 
erected for its reception within the Thuparama enclosure and 
there it was enshrined with great rejoickig, and on festival 
occasions, it was borne foi th on the back of a white elephant, 
kept for that purpose, most splendidly attended, and reverently 
followed. 

During the invasion of the Malabas, the temple was destroy- 
ed, but the sacred relic had been hastily removed, and was 
saved. However, it was at a- later date seized and carried back 
to India ; but the Singhalese king, Parakrama Bahu III, suc- 
cessfully negotiated its ransom and brought it back to Ceylon. 
He built for it a magnificent temple in Polonnaruwa, at that 
time the royal city. It is said of this temple in the Mahavamsa : 
” It was like unto the ])ala:ce of the goddess of beauty, and 
shone with a lustre so great that all that was delightful on 
earth seemed to have been gathered together and brought into 
one place.” Put alas, this vvondertiil Delada Maligawa was 
also looted and destroyed by the vandals of war ; and now, the, 
so-called, Tooth-relic is safely deposited in its own temple in 
Kandy, encased in silver and gold caskets, and in an inner- 
casket of precious jewels, ;md it is enshrined and guarded in 
reverence by the devotees of Loid Buddha. 

The origin of the I’erahera festival, still held in Kandy 
annually, dates from the cn'ction of the first Delada Maligawa 
in Ceylon. 

It is commonly believed that this very interesting festival is 
of Buddhistic origin, but it is really a very ancient ceremony in 
commemoration of the birth of god Vishnu. It begins on the 
day of the new moon, in the month of Esala (huly-August), 
which is supposed (o be the natal-day of the god, and it lasts 
until the day of the full moon of Esala. Dn this night alone, 
the treasured Tooth-relic is brought forth from its shrine, and 
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borne on the back of the state elephant, under a rich canopy, 
and in its golden casket, at the head of the wonderful proces- 
sion. The great tusked-elephant seems really to realize the 
honour conferred upon him as, he steps majestically and slow- 
ly upon the carpet spread for his august feet. He is followed 
by the headman of the temple, who, richly dressed, walks as 
majestically as the lordly elephant ; by musicians ; by the 
Kandian chiefs, seated on elephants ; by dancers, looking as 
though they had just sprung from the “Arabian Nights by 
fire-bearers; by men — robed in red and gold, their bare brown 
skin shining like satin — carrying flowers on their heads in brass 
jars ; by tumblers, and lance-bearers, by near a hundred 
elephants, with rich howdahs and draperies on their backs ; by 
tom- tom-beaters and flutists, and by the enthusiastic, worshipful 
multitude— it is indeed, a most impressive and never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle. 

Also on tins last night of the Perahera, a most interesting 
custom is observed, known as, “the cutting of the water.’’ 
The procession marches to the banks of the Mahawileganga 
river, where a decorated boat is found in readiness for the four 
Kapuralas of the dewalas, attended by four other men, carrying 
with them silver swords and the water pitchers of the goddess. 
They go some distance up the river, and at the break of day, 
the Kapuralas suddenly strike the water with the swords, and 
at the same time the four other men discharge from the pitcliers 
the water taken from the river the year previous, filling them 
afresh at the exact place the swords had passed through. The 
procession then returns cityward, and the pitchers are deposited 
in their respective temples, the water to be used in ceremonies 
until the next Bsala festival. 

For seven days after the ceremony, the Wali-yakun, or 
devil-dances, are given in the four dewalas by people belonging 
to the caste of tom-tom-beaters. These dances are symbolic, 
as well as diabolic, but are doubtless enjoyed by the participants. 

In Kandy, with its beautiful hills, and trees, will be seen 
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many priests of the yellow robe, coloured like the heart of the 
sacred lotus flower ; they pass back and forth around the pic- 
turesque lake, to their sacred Delada Maligawa, overwhich count- 
less prayer-flags flutter in the breeze. Within the temple are 
many statues of the Buddha in) the three favourite positions : 
standing, as tlie lawgiver ; sitting in deep meditation ; or 
reclining in peaceful, eternal rest. Doubtless these devout 
Theras are each seeking to tread the noble Eight-fold Path, and 
follow the precepts of Gautama, the Buddha. But could the 
divine Master return from his state of blissful Nirvana, he 
would hardly recognize, to-day, his simple pure teachings of 
self-abnegation. 

Many are the wrong versions, many are the myths and 
superstitions that have been interpolated into the teachings o’ 
the Compassionate Siddartha, 

“ Who wept with all his brothers’ tears, 

Whose heart was broken by a whole world’s woe,” 


” Never shall yeatnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joy and woes 
Invade his safe, eternal peace ; nor deaths 
Nor lives recur. He goes 
Unto Nirvana. He is one with Life, 

Yet lives not. He is blest ceasing to be. 
Om, niani, padnifi, Otn ! the Dew-drop slips 
Into the shining Sea.” 


i 

Teresa Strickla 
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AN INDIAN IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

One of the earliest instances of an Indian visiting England 
is furnished by the Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 
1781 to whom were severally referred the various petitions 
against the alleged unauthorised assumption of jurisdiction 
by the Supreme Court of Judicature. In course of their 
investigations the Committee thought it necessary to be in 
possession of some authoritative information regarding the 
usages and customs of the native inhabitants of India because 
one of their problems was to report on the advisability of the 
introduction of English law and natutally they were only too 
glad to record the evidence of a Brahmin who was then in 
England, ‘ judging it to be the most authentic source of informa- 
tion.’ The man in question was one Hanumant Row* who 
had been sent to England by Raghunath Row with letters to 
the King and the East India Company. 

Unfortunately for us, Hanumant Row or those who framed 
the questions for him to answer, had no notion that their pro- 
ceedings would be of abounding interest to posterity a century 
and a half afterwards, and high hopes are raised at almost every 
point of the narrative only to be disappointed again and again. 
Many questions are introduced on which we would be only too 
glad to get more copious details but suddenly the drift of the 
questions alters and we unexpectedly come upon a new topic 
altogether. A more tantalising document it is difficult to find. 

Thus at the very outset we are introduced to the very 
interesting and important question of Raghunath Row’s mission 
to England of which we know practically nothing but ,we 
meet with an almost immediate and complete disappointment, 

‘ In the Beport the name is spelt as “ Hon won trow.” Evidently it should be read 
Hanumant Bow. 

14 
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for all that cam be gleaned from the record is that Hamimant 
Eow was the agent of Raghunath Row and that possibly he was 
accompanied by a Parsee of unknown name. Hanumant Row 
is next questioned about the obligations of caste in some detail. 
The really interesting point in this connection comes when he 
is asked as to wliether he had not suffered great difficulties in 
the journey from his own country to England. Hanumant 
Row’s answer is as follows : “Yes, very great; that from 
Bombay to Mocha, though the voyage lasted 27 days, he never 
ate anything but what he brought with him, such as sweet- 
meats and preserved fruits, and pumpki)is and vegetables, and 
drank the water he brought v’ith him, and never tasted any 
food dressed on board the ship — That when he arrived at 
Judda, the Governor, who is a Mahomedan, examined his 
baggage, ordered him into confinement in the same house with 
the Parsees; that the Governor sent him victuals tw’o or three 
times every day; tor tivo whole days he neither ate nor drank 
anything; that they were surprised at liis not eating, when 
they had sejit him so good a dinner; that after some difficulty 
he made them understand, by means of a boy, who spoke his 
language, that l.'eing a Brahimn, he could not eat their victuals ; 
that w'hen he instructed them wlrat his customs required, they 
furnished him with a tciit, and other necessary conveniences 
for dressing liis victuals ; which he then did w'ith his ow’u 
hand.’’ But this very intere.sling narrative is broken by a 
sudden question on the mode of confinement of a debtor pre- 
valent in Hanumant Row’s country and we are left quite in 
the dark as to the rest of Hanumant Row’s adventurous 
journey to England and the evidently painful methods by 
which he preserved his ciiste-purity in the way and during his 
residence in England. Still what little we have is interesting 
enough. It gives us some idea of the difficulties of travel in 
those days when we learn that from Bombay it required twenty- 
seven days to reach Mocha, a port on the south-western ex- 
tremity of Arabia and no less important is the fact that even at 
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Jedda * Hanumant Row could find a boy who spoke his language. 
It also seems probable that from Mocha Hanumant Row took 
the land route but such conjectures are better left alone. 

The rest of Hanumant Row’s evidence is concerned mainly 
with questions of caste usages and, to some extent, with customs 
regarding recovery of debt and punishment of debtors. Hanu- 
mant Row says that it is not usual to confine the debtors but if 
the person proved refractory perhaps a guard would be placed 
upon his house. If his debts amounted to more than his 
elfects, distribution would be ordered but the images and orna- 
ments of the place of worship, or of the apartments of the 
women and children, and the furniture of the house would not 
be touched. The charges for recovering debt are a fourth part, 
which makes part of the public revenues. And as regards 
female debtors Hanumant Row adds that though among the 
Maratlias the parda is not so strict as among the Rajputs and 
the people of Bengal, still a woman-debtor is never compelled 
to attend the cause in a public court. If she disobeys the pre- 
liminary order to satisfy the creditor, the magistrate may send 
for her, provided she is a woman of character. She is then 
carried in a covered carriage and received by' the magistrate’s 
women and if the magistrate wants to speak to her, there will 
always be a curtain between) them. 

Haniumant Row’s remarks about caste rules are o£ a general 
nature and are therefore too well-known to be repeated here. It 
also appears that some of his statements in this connection were 
proving rather troublesome for the interpreter and on that 
account as well we would better leave them alone. 

Indubhusan Banerjee 


Judda of tlie Keport, 
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PLATO AND THE BHAGABAD-GITA 

(A Correction) 


To 


The Editor, 

CalcuiUt Review 


Sir, 

In his article on Plato and the Bhagabad-Gita, Prof. Umosh Chandra 
Bhattacharyya says : “ This comparison is instituted only to show that 

there is an aspect of Plato’s philosophy which European expositors of his 
system have never recognised {vide p. 155 of the Calcutta Review 
for August, 1927). This statement is not quite correct. For, Prof. 
Urwick, in his book “Message of Plato '' published about five or six years 
ago, has pointed out the remarkable analogy that exists between Hindu 
and Platonic thought. 


Yours truly, 

S. 0. Bay. 
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The Revolt of Asia: The End of the White Man's Worfd Dominance; 
by Upton Close : New York, 1927 ; G-. P. Putnam's Sons. 825 pp. 

Few books are as timely as “The llevolt of Asia." Clearly and 
convincingly surveying the future courso of events in Asia, this volume, 
seeming so prophetic, is not. Eathoritisa keen inspection of present 
signs and conditions, clarifying the view for less discerning eyes. 

How often as we read in the newspapers the report of a political 
event overseas, do we find ourselves surprised at occurrences for which 
we might have easily been forewarned and prepared. Yet before we 
notice them they are accomplished facts. Beading Mr. Close’s book one 
has a deep feeling of appreciation for an author who brings back from the 
Orient, in concise, intelligible form, a political analysis whose later 
realization might otherwise unpleasantly surprise us. 

Upton Close is in a position to write authoritatively. Born in the 
State of Washington, his interests have led him into adventures across the 
Pacific and travels throughout the Orient. 

The White man’s dominance in Asia, we read, is already past. “All 

Asia has flared into revolt against his political rule, the imposition of 

his culture and religion, and most deep-seated of all, his arrogant assump- 
tion of social superiority." Mr. Close takes us across Asia from Japan to 
Palestine, and beyond. Gandhi in India expounds his theories of Swaraj 
(self-rule) and of mass civil disobedience which “ in all history has never 
failed. Witness the victory of the Christian Church over the Boman 
Empire." 

In China Eugene Chen declares : 

“ China, this time, does not fear foreign arms. When the foreign 
nations approach us for negotiations they must completely 
separate themselves from the old conception that China is 
a pacific nation, and therefore subject to either cajolery or 
bullying. Negotiations will never be entered upon unless 
they first agree that they never had any right in our country, 
and that what interests they have were acquired through 
duress; while we, on our part, will recognize the equity ‘they 
hold by virtue of the concessions granted by our pusillanimous 
or helpless forefathers. Liquidation of his equity can then 
take place in justice," 
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Mr. Close traces the early history of westerners in China from the 
time of Marco Polo; their conquests and acquisitions. Later we see the 
high tide of Western infiltration, the struggle with Kussia and Asia 
thrown together, and the beginning of the ebb. Particularly interesting is 
the story of Russo-British rivalry. 

The congress at Baku in 1022 laid the foundation of Russians Asiatic 
policy, when Zinoviev stated to the members that their 
Asiatic policy should be an awakening of nationalism in that 
part of the world in order to free them from the English yoke. 
Russia has followed up this policy with remarkable con- 
sistency, and the present events in China are nothing but a 
consequence of that policy. Agents have been spreading 
propaganda throughout the country and frequently have 
pointed out to the Chinese leaders that determined efforts 
against the British will be as success lul as Mustpha 
KemaTs.” 

China, it appears, is the keystone of the entire situation, and on her 
course depends the course of all Asia. A peaceable settlement of the 
vexing question of “ foreign rights ” will have a favourable reaction in the 
rest of Asia. A military settlement will have a correspondingly unfavour- 
able reaction. That the West is no longer dealing with a yielding, disjointed, 
China is brought out by recent events, and particularly the apparent 
backing-down in British policy. According to T. V. Soong, prominent 
American-educated financial administrator of the Cantonese party, 
foreigners are quite wrong in affecting to consider how much of China’s 
rights they can afford to restore. The question is, now that China has 
proved she can be mistress in her own house any moment she wishes, how 
much shall she generously allow the foreigners to retain of the privileges 
illegally assumed here in the past? 

To sum up, Mr. Close’s conclusions are eightfold : — 

First, Western control of Asia for profit, political or commercial, is 
discredited and in collapse. 

“Second, the general and conscious demand of Asian peoples for 
control of their own destiny nullifies the white man’s responsi- 
bility for their welfare. 

“ Third, legitimate Western interests and properties and lives of 
individuals stand a fair chance of protection under the native 
sovereignties in prospect. 

“ Fourth, the Asian nat'ons have lost their fear of the white man and 
are carrying forward their programme resolutely. 
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“ Fifth, the Western Powers, with the sole exception of America, 
frankly lack the ability to resist Asia's revolt. They may 
accede either as “ good losers or in sullenness, but they 
must accede. 

Sixth, America is the only power that may make resistance of the 
white race to the ending of its world domination possible. 

“ Seventh, attempts to check the Asian movements by military 
demonstrations work the opposite result. 

Eighth, Asia's movement thus far is entirely directed against the 
Westerner on Asian shores. T^ere is not the bud, thus far, 
of an offensive against the white man in his own countries. 
Tt would be decades before a new Yellow Peril could be born, 
even in thought." 

TT. M. Bratter 


Anthroposophy in India, by Hans Kostcr, published by Messrs. 
Thack(3r vSpink & Co., Calcutta, 1927. 

This little book by Dr. Koster we regard as symptomatic of the 
present age. We are passing at the present day through a reaction against 
the excessive rationalism of the nineteenth century. The post-Kantian 
school of German idealism, as well as the English neo-Hegelians, by their 
over-emphasis of the rational element in the universe, led to a revolt 
against the measured gait and perfect equipoise of classical thinking. The 
result is the superabundant crop of anti-intellectualistic theories which is 
such a characteristic feature of the philosophy of the present day. The 
growth of pragmatism and voluntarism and the hold wdiich the philosophy 
of Bergson has upon men's minds clearly show that a need is felt for the 
assertion of the artistic or romantic phase of life. 

Anthroposophy is one such assertion. As our author puts it, “ anthro- 
posophy alhrms that there are in man hidden and dormant forces that 
can be awakened." Anthroposophy does not discard Reason but only 
shows it its due place, Anthroposophy maintains that the logically 
precise and mathematically trained mind is a possession wT>rth preserving, 
since it embodies a technique which enables the thinker to become con- 
scious of his own Self." What Anthroposophy in fact aims at is a per- 
fectly well-balanced mind. Thus, Dr. Rudolf Steiner, the founder oi 
Anthroposophy, points out as the three great dangers which a man must 
avoid, “ exuberant violence of will, sentimental emotionalism and cold 
lovel^^ struggle for wisdom/' 
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Anthroposophy thus, unlike other forms of mysticism does not want 
to do away with Reason. Herein lies its essential unity with Indian 
mysticism, for Indian mysticism does not know the distinction between 
Reason and Feeling upon which Western mysticism is based. The verse 

Ji: q3?rf?! ^ qs?rfh a 

expresses exactly the attitude of Indian mysticism. This is where 
Indian mysticism shows its superiority over Western mysticism. Western 
mysticism lives, as it were, in a glass house. The least touch of Reason 
destroys it. Indian mysticism is made of a much sterner stufi[ and it has 
nothing to fear from Reason. 

The author believes that “ the hoary knowledge of the East may yet 
show the way to the West ’* and that Anthroposophy will be able to meet 
“the present crisis in the thought of the West as well as of the East. We 
may not find it easy to ;:iccept the latter part of this statement but that 
the first part of the statement conveys a real truth we fully believe. 

Likewise it is a deep insight into the real nature of the problem of 
the East and the West which makes the author say, The problem does 
not face simple man, but it addresses man in man, the creative under- 
standing man, Ardhanariswara within him,” “ To understand, to penetrate 
the great questions that concern the two main trends of human civiliza- 
tion, it is insufficient to justify the one in view of the other, to force the 
one upon the other, or to arrive at a meaningless compromise. It must be 
understood that this vital quest^'.on in order to be answered — and answered 
it must be — addresses the deep Man in man....” 

The author is to be congratulated upon the success with which he has 
presented the main ideas of Anthroposophy, the new mystical movement 
started by Dr. Rudolf Steiner, and especially, upon the deep insight which 
the book reveals into the inner meaning of Indian mysticism. 

S. K. Maitra 


Nirvana, By G. C. Ghosh, C.I.E., Darsana-Sastri, Kavyaratna, 
' Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University. 

In this book we find a new exposition of an old belief. The author is a 
deeply religious man and an earnest seeker after truth. Nirvana was the 
cherished goal of the Eishh of old, and its true meaning and nature are 
here presented in an admirable form. Nirvana is not annih^lati'-a, for 
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the soul has neither beginning nor end. It is not the extinction of seli 
but rather the finding of the real self " by becoming one with th 
Eternal Spirit. It is that state of ecstasy in which the soul enjoy 
perfect peace, 

** When the lover and the Beloved, 

The redeemed and the Redeemer, 

Become united once again, 

Enter into everlasting joy/' 

The seeker after 'Nirvana does not shun the world, but lives 

The life which is life indeed, 

Deeply entrenched in Divinity, 

Bursting out in good deed.*' 

The truly religious man devotes himself to ‘ ‘ the service of man and 
the love of God." He practises, at one and ihe same time, ‘‘Karma- 
yoga and Sanyasa both." He realises that 

‘ * To know the Father as love 
Is to love as He loves. 

The author's religious zeal is equalled by his breadth of vision,. He 
has no faith in " the tattered creeds of the world " which hold the soul in 
bondage. With him religion is 

“ But the product of the heart let free. 

That loves truth, goodness, and infinity." 

Not theology, but piety, is his aim. To a real devotee. Brahman, 
Jehovah, God, Allah, Ahur Mazda and Zeus are the same. 

This little work produces an ennobling and elevating effect on the 
mind, and we trust it will be widely read. 


P. N. B. 
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The Late Professor Henry Stephen. 

In the death of Professor Henry Stephen on the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1927, Bengal has lost the services of one of her truest of 
adopted sons, the University has lost the services of a scholarly 
administrator, the students in the Departments of English and 
Philosophy have lost a great and an acknowledged master and 
the student community of Bengal has lost a philanthropist 
whose secret charities have enabled many a scholar to reach 
his desired goal. Born in 1848, in a tiny little Scotch village, 
"Henry Stephen dedicated his whole life to the cause of educa- 
tion in Bengal. Professor in the Duff College in 1884, a 
professor in the amalgamated Scottish Churches College in 
1907, a University Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in 1914, Henry Stephen"^ preferred all along the quiet dig- 
nity of a teacher and never aspired after executive honours, not 
even' the Principalship of institutions to which he gave thirty 
years of his life. Doctor Stephen’s knowledge of philosophy 
was great. His knowledge of classical language and literature 
was greater. He combined in his person the scientific interest 
of a botanist with the delight of an astronomer and he felt 
equally at ease in expounding the problems of life here below 
and in the great hereafter. In January, 1922, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee had the proud privilege of conferring on him the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Philosophy of this University; 
his recommendation fora Knighthood still adorns the Eecord 
Eoom of an unimaginative bureaucracy. Dr. Stephen 
enjoyed the affection and reverence of four generations of stu- 
dents in Bengal. He claimed the allegiance of the Calcutta 
Review as its first Editor-in-chief. He enjoyed the confidence 
of his colleagues and he knew how to honour them with his 
confidence. The Professorship vacated by him will be .filled 
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up soon. His much-accustomed Fellowship in the University 
will go to some fortunate recipient but his death has created a 
void which, we fear, will never be filled. 


The Late Mr. Adharchandra Mookbrjeb. 

Death has claimed yet another toll from the ranks of our 
veteran educationists in Bengal, in the person of Adharchandra 
Mookerjee. Born in 1857, Adharchandra Mookerjee entered 
the fascinating domain of education as a Professor of History 
and Logic in the General Assembly’s Institution ini 1884. He 
rendered devoted and faithful service to the institutions that 
the cultural mission and the religious fervour of Scotland en- 
dowed in Calcutta. Adharchandra Mookerjee was elected an 
Ordinary Fellow of this University by its graduates in 1897 and 
maintained his position in the election of 1904 and continued 
to enjoy his Fellowship till his death on the 13th August, 1927 — 
a span of thirt}' long years. Adharchandra Mookerjee’s regularity 
in the attenc>an€e of the meetings of the Senate and the Faculty of 
Arts, his work in various capacities as a member of various Boards 
of Studies, as one of the Paper-Setters and Head-Examiners 
in History have received official recognition, but the greatest 
service which he rendered to this University was his gift of 
twenty thousand rupees to the cause of original research--3 
legacy which years of toil and husbandry enabled him to dedi- 
cate to his alma mater. His “Short History of the Indian 
People,’’ prescribed for the Matriculation Examination of 
this University for the last quarter of a century, may lie buried 
with the author but Adharchandra Mookerjee, we are sure, will 
find a niche yet in the pleasant recollection of generations bf 
students and his name as a historian will be handed do^n from 
sire to son. 
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The Late Mb. Umbshchandra Ghosh. 

We deeply regret to inscribe one more name on the roll 
of our illustrious dead. Umeshchandra Ghosh died on the 10th 
August, 1927, ini his Calcutta residence. He started life as 
Principal of the Victoria College, Narail, and served the Uni- 
versity Law College for about a dozen years in the capacity of 
a Professor. The seductions of an attractive professional 
career at the Bar could not allure him away from the domain 
of education and Mr. Ghosh remained an educationist till his 
death. Our respectful condolences to his eldest son Mr. Satis- 
chandra Ghosh, M.A., and his brothers. 


Special Convocation of the University. 

• 

A special Convocation was held at the Senate House on 
the 27th July, 1927, to confer degrees on our graduates going 
abroad. The number of graduates attending the Convocation 
was eight. We print here below the speech of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor : 

“ Gentlemen, this being a special Convocation intended for the 
benefit of those of our graduates who want to proceed abroad for 
further study, I shall address my words solely to these young members 
of our University. 

You are getting better chances in life than your comrades but at 
the same time you are undertaking heavier responsibilities than those 
who are staying at home. In foreign parts you will be rightly 
regarded as the representatives of this ancient seat of learning. You 
have not, therefore, the private individual’s freedom to live the life that 
he pleases. Your speech and behaviour, your intellectual progress and 
moral character will determine in the eyes of the foreigners among 
whom you will live, the high or low repute in which this University 
will be held by them. In your persons your country, your race, your 
former teachers, will be on their trial before foreign judges. Shtfre will 
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be many products of other Universities, European and American, 
among whom you will be thrown and with whom you will inevitably 
stand a comparison day after day. I know that it is a very heavy 
responsibility for young shoulders to bear. But I am confident that 
you will rise to the height of this appeal of your country, and will 
never consent to shame ^our fatherland in your persons. Let the 
wisdom of the Calcutta University be justified of her children. 

But it is not only that you are gaining fresh opportunities of life 
by being sent abroad for study. It is not merely that you are going 
to stand forth as our intellectual representatives in foreign lands. Your 
country has a greater claim on you. It is your duty to acquire those 
arts, those processes and those braitches of human knowledge, which 
are not taught in India, or cannot at present be taught here to such 
a high standard as in Europe or America. You will thus be like 
the daring explorers and merchant adventurers of 16th-century 
England who opened new trade relations with far-off lands and 
brought back rich cargoes of hitherto unknown foreign products to 
their native land. In this way you will have to enrich and invigorate 
.the intellectual life of India and connect her with the ever-moving, 
ever-progressing, outer world of thought and invention. If our young 
graduates go to foreign countries inspired by such a spirit and try 
to live up to this ideal, they will be^only paying back to the land of 
their birth a part of^the debt they owe to her. Their foreign travels, 
when devoted to such an aim, will not only benefit them personally 
but advance their country also. It is only by means of a constant 
succession of young, ardent, and patriotic scholars sent abroad that 
we can save India’s life and thought from being locked up in the 
placid backwaters of a stationary civilisation. 

If India is to take her rightful place among the creators of 
human thought she must constantly know what the other great nations 
are doing and how they are doing it. She must know in what respects 
she can become a creditor nation in the modern world. Her sons 
trained abroad will bring this message to her on their return ; they will 
naturally be the chief agents of her intellectual advance on these 
modern lines. 

I pray that your hearts may be supported and strengthened in 
the '‘nids]t of the trials and temptations, the hardships and dangers 
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inevitable in foreign lands by a reflection on the high mission that is fot 
you in the near future. In that mission you have our hearty wishes 
for yoor success." 

» « « 


Mb. Jadunath Sarkar at Bombay. 

Our Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, was invited to 
deliver his Convocation Address before the Bombay University 
in August last. The Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society honoured Mr. Sarkar by conferring the Campbell Memo- 
rial Medal on him. He is the eighth recipient of this 
distinction which, we understand, was conferred also on 
■Professor D. R. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University 
before. In the language of Sir Leslie Wilson, the Governor 
of Bombay, the Address was encouraging and enlightened. 
We quote here below the Address : 


“ This year the University of Bombay completes the seventieth 
year since its foundation. It is, therefore, a point at which we can 
conveniently pause and e.iamine the record of the University’s work 
during one compact epoch, covering the full term of a man’s life. 

Forty years after the old order in Maharastra had perished amidst 
the clash of arms, the foundations of a more glorious and enduring 
order were laid by the creation of the University of Bombay. The 
gi-andsons of those who had conquered at Kirkee and Koregaon, Ashta 
and Mehidpur, threw open to the losing side the treasury of the arts 
and sciences of the victors and thus laid the foundation of a truer 
empire than arms can achieve, — an empire built upon cultural affinity, 
intellectual co-operation, and commonness of ideals. 

II 

If it is true that. knowledge is power, then we are bound also to 
admit that the creators of new knowledge, the makers of original 
research, must become the masters of those who are mere bewbweirs 
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of knowledge. So long as our Univerrities were content with mteely 
importing to India and diffusing among our people knowledge of 
various kinds which had originated in Europe , — we were intellectually 
a debtor nation ; our best writers were mere imitators or translators, 
"nierefore, if we wish to be self-reliant in art and science, if we wish 
to be independent in things of the mind, we must qualify ourselves 
to be givers and not merely takers ; we must create and not merely 
import ; we must aspire to be a creditor nation and not eterttal 
intellectual beggars. 

If the ever-flowing fountain of research and invention be confined 
to the European countries and never brought to India, then India 
will always remain the slave of Europe. In every generation we 
shall lag behind Europe ; we shall be always using the arts and the 
arms which Europe discarded fifty years ago and holding theories 
which were proved obsolete there two or three generations earlier. 
Not only a state of war, but even a temporary obstruction of trans- 
port, or the natural desire of foreign inventors to reserve the first 
fruits of their research to people who can give something in return, 
may stop the supply of the newest knowledge and the newest 
appliances of civilisation from Europe to us, and then India will 
remain helpless and weak. 

Erom such a degrading, such a servile condition we can raise 
ourselves only if we can create an independent spring-head of know- 
ledge and art in our midst and thus enable our countrymen to become 
the peers of the Europeans in research and discovery. 

m 

Eesearch, or the original investigation of truth in any branch of 
art or science, is not a luxury or superfluous decoration in the educa- 
tional world. It is the indispensable condition of the best type of 
University teaching and of the highest development of the human 
intellect. 

I have been all my life a college teacher, and fm- the last thirty 
years I have ceaselessly tried to do my little in the investigation of 
Indian history. Yon will permit me to appeal to this twofold experi- 
ence in impressing upon you the importance of original research not 
only for {he sake of maintaining India’s self-respeot in ^e assembly 
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of nations, but also for ensuring the best quality of teaching to our 
ordinary students, 

Nobody who has not investigated truth for himself, nobody who 
has not gone through the patient and arduous discipline of original 
research, can critically judge the information contained in the text- 
books and understand its real significance ; still less can be become a 
source of inspiration and guidance to his pupils. The mere trans- 
mitter of other people’s knowledge, the lecturer who simply repeats 
the text-books, is an intellectual parasite ; his mind has no discrimi- 
nating power, no vitality of its own. Every printed word is to him 
equally authoritative. On the other hand, the research scholar is an 
explorer of a new realm of thought. He has grappled with unknown 
difficulties and overcome them. He has personally handled the raw 
materials out of which truth is deduced. Thus his mind has acquired 
a higher discipline and he has gained a more intimate vision of truth 
than is possible for ordinary men. The secrets of science and philo- 
sophy are to him living realities, not catch-words borrowed from 
others and mechanically repeated. He can instinctively distinguish 
between the true and the false and correctly estimate the comparative 
value of different kinds of evidence. No University can discharge 
its functions properly unless it has this highest type of teachers among 
its agents. 


IV 

In support of this view, I cite the testimony of a Lord Chancellor 
of England who also distinguished himself as one of her most success- 
ful military organisers. Lord Haldane, in the final Report of the 
Royal Commission on the London University, truly observes : 

It is in the best interests of the University that the most dis- 
tinguished of its professors should take part in the teaching of the 
undergraduates. It is the personal influence of the man doing original 
work in his subject which inspires belief in it, awakens enthusiasm, 
gains disciples. All honest students gain inestimably from associa- 
tion with teachers who show them something of the working of the 
thought of independent and original minds. As Helmholtz says, 'Any 
^ne who has once come into contact with one or more men of the 
first rank, must have had his .whole mental standard altered foi the 
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rest of his life ’...University teaching aims, not so much at filling 
the mind of the student with facts and theories as at stimulating 
him to mental effort. He gains an insight into the conditions under 
which original research is carried out. He is able to weigh evidence, 
to follow and criticise argument and put his own value on autho- 
rities.” 


V 

I may also point out that original research of the right type has 
an ennobling influence on character. He who has gained a vision of 
the secrets of nature and of the human mind, by his own efforts, is 
fearless in accepting truth ; lie cannot be content with popular super- 
stitions, social conventions and political catch-words. Eesearch workers 
form a brotherhood of truth-seekers all over the world, who rise aboye 
national jealousies, racial prejudices, and coynmunal differences. The 
pure stream of truth discovered in her loftiest original source like the 
heaven-descended Ganges of Hindu mythology, washes away all 
impurities of the human mind. 

In this quest of truth, there must be constant progress; there is 
no finality, no pause even. But this fact should not deter us from 
it. If eternal vigilance be the price of political liberty, it is no less 
truly the price of national efiSciency, and that price we must be 
prepared to pay. 

Such is the imperative need of original research in the modern 
world. And in the promotion of research a University can do what 
no private individual, however rich or industrious, can accomplish. 
The University must build up a library of the best books and most 
learned journals in all related branches of study, and a laboratory 
complete in scientific apparatus. It must assemble under its roof 
the master-workers in as many branches of study as it can and 
ensure their frequent meeting together and co-operation, each scholar 
supplying from his own branch the needs of the others, for no special- 
ist can be the master of more than a few subjects, but requires 
light to be thrown on his special branch of study from all points- of 
view. Therefore, the most fruitful and valuable research work has 
been done by those Universities where the prof essors regard themselves 
as e brotherhood of seekers after truth, working in concert and hold- 
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ing frequent consultation with one another. A place where each 
teacher comes only in his appointed hour, addresvses his particular class 
of students and then goes away, is a lecture institute and not a Uni- 
versity in any sense of the term. 

It is only a central authority like a University that can prevent 
waste through the overlapping of efforts by two or more private per- 
sons carrying on tlje same line of research in isolation from one 
another. It can supply the most expei't guidance and full bibliogra- 
phies so as to put the workers on the right track fi'om the very out- 
set, instead of leaving them to blunder on to truth. And it can put 
libraries and laboratories to the most economical use by a wise and 
far-sighted division of resources. The lack of cohesion has often 
nullified our private efforts in the past. The organised public {)ursuit 
of research will yield better fruit. 

* These are the necessary conditions of research, and though they 
cannot be a substitute for individual genius in the worker, they can 
help genius to produce the best results. 

In this appeal 1 have drawn on my life’s experience in the origi- 
nal investigation of history. But let me assure you that scientific 
research needs organisation and co-operative effort in the same degree 
as historical inquiry, it is even more important to us from the 
economic point of view. The immense natural resources of our 
country are running to waste for want of the scientific exploration and 
utilisation of them on modern lines. Scientific research, if carried 
on here as wisely and as strenuously as in Ciermany, would immensely 
increase the wealth of our country and amply repay the expenditure of 
State funds. 

Research is not an impossibility in India, it need not be a sham 
hero. There are two men still in our midst who have proved that 
India can give to Europe in science and pliilosophy truths of the 
highest value to mankind. What a Jagadis C’handra Bose or Rabindra 
Nath Tagore has done, their fellow-countrymen can do if they get 
the necessary opportunity. 


VI 


It is for that opportunity, it is for the organisation and endowment 
of research at the University of Bombay, that I plead with youf 
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Government and the leading men of your Presidency. If the plans 
are laid in advance with care and forethought and modified from time 
to time, in the light of experience, then there is no reason why the 
pursuit of research should be a very costly undertaking or that it 
should exlianst the financial resources required for other branches of 
education. In this rresidenc.y you have races of people not inferior 
to any other in India in intelligence, industry and devotion to ideals. 
You have a large number of sound scholars of the old type and even 
some research students working on a small scale and in isolation from 
one another. In the wealth and variety of historical, linguistic and 
ethnological mateiials of all kinds, — as well as in the natural resources 
on which the scientist must work, — you are surpassed by no province 
in India and equalled ])y few. The first thing needed now is your 
full admission of the truth that your University will stagnate if you 
do not henceforth embark on the new policy of the advancement o*f 
liuman knowledge by direct research. The second thing needful is the 
organisanon of that research. 

For this latter work, the wisest guidance must be sought, regard- 
, less of its cost. It is cheaper in the* long run to consult the best 
experts than to launch on a scheme framed by amateurs and arm-chair 
theorists. Above all, you require a devoted and sagacious leader 
to give unity to your activities, overcome the initial difficulties as 
they arise from day to day, and pursue the ideal with unceasing 
vigour. Your Legislature must be convinced that the endowment 
of research is a national duty and it will be easy to persuade the 
Legislature if your enlightened public set an example by private 

benefactions to the University of Bombay , as the public have done 

to Calcutta and laicknow, Benares and Aligarh. The State grants 
to these Universities are very large, and Bombay's case for a simi- 
lar generous treatment by the State is equally strong. 

Tlie public may rest assured that with so many shrewd business 
lien among the leaders of your society and strict public watch over 
the University’s affairs, it will be impossible in Bombay at least for 
any fraud to be practised in the name of high research, or that full 
value in the form of work done will not be secured in return for 
the money that you may spend on original investigation by your 
students and teachers. I know that there is a prevailing distrust 
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about the genuineness and real value of much that passes for research 
in India. But it will disappear if your University is wise enough 
to maintain a reasonable proportion in the distribution of its energies 
and finances, so that a sound general education is enforced in its 
colleges and at the same time original research is promoted at the 
centre of the University on a few branches which are chosen with 
careful reference to your men and money power. Do not attempt too 
many things at the same time, do not attempt what is beyond your 
means, and above all do not neglect and ruin the foundations of your 
educational system in the attempt to gild and beautify its roof 
and dome. 


VII 

* The intellectual resurrection of India is the supreme ideal of the 
Indian nationalist. And in realising this ideal, our Universities must 
play the leading part. Tliis is a duty which they cannot any longer 
ignore without failing to justify their existence in the changed world of 
to-day. Tliey must no longer be glorified schools, mere workshops for 
turning out clerks and school masters, mechanics and overseers, tran- 
slators and copyistb. They muat in future add to the world’s stock of 
knowledge. Tliey must acliieve intellectual Swadeshi, ‘instead of clothing 
our people’s niind.< with garments imported from Europe, Is political 
Swaraj possible, can Swaraj last if given by others, in a country 
which eternally looks up to foreign lands for all additions to human 
knowledge, for all new discoveries in medicine and science, for all 
new inventions in the mechanical arts and the accessories of civilised 
life, and foi' every leap forward of the human mind in its quest of 
truth ? 

Your beautiful city is rightly called the Gate of India. May it 
establish its claim to be remembered as the gate through which new 
light dawns on India, nay more, passes beyond our shores to illuminate 
and vivify the world outside I Such is the true Indian patriot’s vision. 
Let the Bombay public make it a reality. 

To the new graduates of this University, I have only a short 
message to deliver: never forget your rich inheritance, never be 
unworthy of the glorious opportunity which the teaching and tradi- 
tions of this University have given to you. Eemember that your 
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names are inscribed as the latest recruits in the same golden book 
which enshrines the names of Telang and Ranade, Bhandarkar and 
Rajwade, and see that your life and conduct are worthy of sucl/ 
a noble brotherhood. By the education you have .received, the 
treasuries of Eastern and Western wisdom have been freely opened 
to you. Consider your past life as only a preparation for further 
self-improvement and the achievement of a higher destiny for your 
individual selves and your countrymen in general. The world of 
action seldom gives its highest prizes to the most gifted in intellect 
or the purest in character. But that need not make us repine, that 
need not make us give u\) the struggle. The heroic soul seeks only 
opportunities for exerting itself, for daring, and for making its 
endeavour, and does not look for the material fruits of that endea- 
vour. Let the graduates of the University arm themselves against 
the world with this eternal lesson of the Bhagabat Gita.” • 


Tvamala Lectures. 

The Senate of the Calcutt-a University appointed Mrs. 
Sarojinii Naidu Kamala Lecturer for the year 1927. The 
subject of the lectures would be ‘^Ideals of Indian Womanhood/' 


Result of the Preliminary Law Examination. 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 1,349 of whom 364 passed, 597 failed, one was expelled and 
387 were absent. Of the successful candidates 15 were placed 
in Class I. In this connection the following tabular statement 
may prove interesting : 


Year. 

No. of candidates appeared. 

No. of candidates passed. 

1926 

2,315 

908 

1925 

2,228 

886 

1924 

1,929 

774 

1923 

1,569 

624 

1922 

1,404 

711 

1921 

1,616 

779 

1920 

1,933 

733 
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Dates of Different Examinations. 

We give here below the dates for the various University 
Examinations ; 

Law : 

Preliminary — Tuesday, the 3rd January, 1928. 
Intermediate — Monday, the 9th January, 1928. 

Final — Monday, the 16th January, 1928. 

Medical : 

Preliminary Scientific M.B. and Final M.B. — Thursday, 
the 10th November, 1927. 

First M.B. — Monday, the 21st November, 1927. 

* * * 

Professor S. Kadhakrishnan. 

We are glad to note that Professor S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of the Council of Post-graduate Teaching in Arts, has 
been invited by Lord Goschen, Governor of Madras, to deliver 
the first Convocation Address of the Andhra University in 
December, 1927. 


Guruprasanna Ghosb Scholarship. 

The Guruprasanna Ghose Scholarship for the year 1927 
has been awarded to Mr. Harendranath Ray, M.Sc., a lecturer 
in the Department of Zoology intlie Calcutta University. 
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TRUSTS AND RATIONALIZATION : ASPECTS OF 
THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The Limits of Economic Legislation. 

India, passing as she has been through some of the humbler 
phases of industrialization, is at present encountering a tremen- 
dous conflict with the adult industrial powers. In order to 
withstand the competition successfully Indian economists and 
statesmen are as a rule used to looking to the government for 
help, first, in regard to the tariff policy, and secondly, in regard 
to the rate of foreign exchange such as might be favourable to 
the industries at home. These questions of economic legisla- 
tion are important enough to demand the serious attention of 
the businessman. But it is no less worth his while to attend 
carefully to the technical and organizational aspects of contem - 
porary industry and trade. For, it is neither the tariff alone, 
nor the currency policy alone, that, if at all, is adversely affef^tog 
India’s position in the competition with the foreign induktrial 
powers. These latter have been incessantly improving theic 
methods of production and marketing. To-day they are so well 
knit that it is hardly possible for the modern Indian iadustries^ 
Jo stand by the side of their enterprises. We may recall that 
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on account, among other reasons, of almost similar circum- 
stances it was once impossible for the cottage industries of India 
to withstand the shock of machine-made goods and machineries. 

The New Industrial Revolution. 

A new industrial revolution is on before our eyes in Europe 
and America. And although India to-day is but experiencing 
in the main the earlier throes of the economic transformation 
which by the latest Eur-American standard may aptly be 
described as the old industrial revolution it would not be in- 
appropriate to attempt forming an estimate of the advances that 
the go-ahead world has been scoring upon us at the present 
moment. 

The new industrial revolution like the old is manifest in 
two directions. First, there is the recent series of technical 
improvements, both engineering and chemical, embodied as 
much in the machineries as in the ‘ ‘ power ’ ’ organization and 
manipulation of raw materials, which are swiftly re-creating 
the foundations of production and the processes of transporta- 
tion and circulation of wealth. 

In the second place, there has been proceeding pari passu a 
rapid reorganization of thcf forms of economic life. The types 
of business organization to which the world is getting used 
belong to phases of economic morphology for which the parallels 
or duplicates are hardly to be found in the world of even a 
generation ago. We are speaking of the cartels and trusts and 
their present-day developments. 


Japanese Steel Cartel 

, In 1926 some representatives of Japanese iron and steel 
works were on tour in Germany studying the organization of 
the same industry in that country. In May 1927 they have 
established a cartel on the German model which is to last for 
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the present for three years. The cartel comprises both the state 
and the private concerns. 

There are two important objects of the Japanese steel-cartel. 
In the first place, the relations of the state works with the 
private works have been precisely laid down. Secondly, the 
cartel has sought to emphasize the importance of iron and steel 
products for private industrial establishments. It has clearly 
defined the amount of iron and steel that each of the state and 
private works is to reserve for private industry. 

In regard to manufacture, the cartel has followed the 
principle of specialisation and division of labour very closely. 
Certain qualities of steel are to be produced exclusively by the 
state works and certain others exclusively by the private works. 
In regard to other qualities there is a proportion to be observed 
by each class. 

A committee has been set up to supervise and control the 
programme of production according Jo these ideas. It consists 
of members representing all the works. One sen (nearly one 
pice) per ton of production is the contribution of each work 
to the cartel for its expenses of administration. 

The cartel is likely soon to develop into a syndicate that will 
control both price and market. The tendency is already mani- 
fest in the establishment of a marketing-union by three of the 
cartel’s biggest works. It is through this union that the total 
production of the cartel is being placed on the market. 

The Italgas of Turin. 

In 1923 the Societa Italiana per il Gas was established 
at Turin with a capital of 10,000,000 lires.' It began by 
superseding some of the smaller, poorer municipal gas works 
located in the second grade Italian cities, whose capital was too 
inadequate for the requirements of modernization and improved 


^ ita Journee Indust neUe (Paris), 23 August, 1926; chapters on coal and iron in 
Italy in Mortara’s Prospettive Economteke 1927 (Milan, 1927). 
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technique. At Florence and Vendee two French companies 
had been enjoying the privilege of furnishing the people with 
gas. The Societa bought off these privileges and emancipated 
two of Italy’s great cities from dependence on foreign enter- 
prise. In other big cities such as Turin and Milan where 
the gas companies were Italian, the Societa took care to assure 
itself of the majority of the shares. The same tactic was 
followed in regard to other cities such as Livourne, Trieste, 
Savone. Altogether the gas-supply of some 30 cities in 
northern Italy came within the sphere of the Societa’s activity. 

The next step in the evolution of the Societa consisted 
ini the scries of participations in' the chemical industries with 
special reference to dyes. In 1926 it bought the French ex- 
"plosive works of Turin and established the Societa Esplodenti 
Cengio with a capital of 30,000,000 lires. This explosive 
factory is now well known in the world as Italian works for 
caustic alkali. 

The establishment of works in Liguria for the treatment 
of iron pyrite has been one of the important ventures of the 
Societa following upon that of the explosive factory. Finally 
the control of the group of chemical concerns known as the 
Azogene as well as of the important r:oke works has passed 
into the hands of the Sociotd. 

The capital of the Italgas trust is to-day 150,000,000 
lires. In 1926 it obtained a loan of 5,000,000 dollars from 
Blair & Co., the financiers of New York. The heavy products 
controlled by it comprise the bye-products of coal, the powerful 
acids, the alkalis and derivatives of chlorine and synthetic 
ammonia compounds. The finished products range from military 
and industrial explosives to the colours and varnishes of all sorts. 

There are some 50 companies within the sweep of the 
Italgas and it controls in each case at least 60 per cent, of the 
capital. This is the first example of a great vertical trust in 
Italian industry, commanding as it does the manufacture of 
goods in different stages of finishing from that of raw material 
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upwards through several series of factories. The institutions 
controlled by it may be divided into nine different groups. 

According to functions the nine groups are the following : — 

(1) The production of gas and coke and the supply of gas 
to 30 municipal areas as well as the recovery of bye-product 
are undertaken by the Societa Torinese Industria Gas Elettri- 
cita, abbreviated as the Btige. 

(2) The production of metallurgical coke is undertaken 
by three companies. Of these the Societa Camussi Gas of 
Milan furnishes coke to the foundries of Lombardy. The 
Societa Forni Coke of Vado Figure furnishes its products to the 
foundries of the Monteponi Co. Then there is the Societa 
Italiana Coke of Mestre in Vcnetia. 

(3) The remnants (tar) of the gas and coke factories are 
distilled in the works of Turin, Vado- Figure, Marghera and 
Catrarae. The hydrogen produced in the works of Vado Figure 
is utilized by the Azogene Co. for the manufacture of ammonia 
compounds. 

(4) The heavy and light oils arising out of the distillations 
are disposed of as such in the public market or in the state 
railway-system. A part of these oils is also absorbed by chemi- 
cal companies interested in the recovery of oil, extraction of 

naphthalene and manufacture of explosives. 

(5) The works located at Cengio prepare the intermediates 

for the manufacture of organic dyes and explosives. To this 
group of products belong aniline salts, chlorine derivates, 
naphthalene, ammonia compounds, benzol compounds, electro- 
lytic sodium, synthetic hydrochloric acid, azotic acid, picric 
acid, sodium sulphate, nitroglycerine, etc. 

(6) The colours and dye-stuffs constitute the speciality of 
three companies, the Societa Italica of Rho, the Union Colori of 
Milan and the Schiaparelli Co., of Turin. 

(7) The medical and pharmaceutical products are prepared 
at Turin by the Schiaparelli Co., and at Milan by the Societa 
Sottoprodotti Farmaceutici. 
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(8) The explosives are mantufactured by three companies, 
the Societa Esplodenti of Cengio, and the Societa Esplodenti e 
Munizioni and Union© Esplodenti of Rome. 

(9) The production of artificial silk is undertaken by the 
works of the Bonelli Dye Co., which has joined the Italgas Trust 
ini 1926 in order to strengthen Italy’s anilin industry. 


Large, Middling and Small Trusts in Soviet Russia. 

The official statistics of Soviet Russia for the year 1926 
recognise 357 trusts in big industry.' This may be classified 
as follows : — 


• 1. 

“ Large” trusts numbered at 

... 36 

2. 

‘ ‘ Middling ’ ’ trdsts 

... 63 

3. 

“ Small ” trusts 

... 258 


The distinction between the large and the small trusts as 
well as the average strength of each trust in the two groups 
may be understood from the numerical importance of the work- 
ing men employed in the different categories. The 36 large 
trusts account for 1,067,876, the average being 29,663. The 
number of working men employed by the 258 small trusts is 
199,417, thus giving an average of 753 per trust. 

Now the total strength of labor in the “ big industry ” of 
Soviet Russia is estimated at 1,66] ,800. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that not more than 12^ of this force finds employment in 
the works belonging to the 258 “ small ” trusts. The remaining 
88 per cent, is employed under the 99 large and middling cate- 
gories. 

The position of the middling trusts in Russian economy is 
clear. The total strength of working men employed therein is 
394,507 and they are distributed over 63 trusts. The average 

^ Verein Deuischer Ingenieure 'Nuchrichten, Berlin, January 1927 ; U.R.8.8*) 
Annuaire PoUttQue et Econotnique pour Vanneet 1926-26 (Moscow, 1926), 
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per trust thus works out at 6,262. So far as the labor force is 
concerned the three types of trusts may then be defined as 
follows : — 


1. Large, i.e. those with ani average employment of 29,663 

2. Middling, ,, ,, •,, 6,262 

3. Small, ,, ,, ,, 753 

The classification of Russian trusts according to the kind of 

industry shows interesting results. Of the 99 belonging to the 
first two groups, the textile industry alone is responsible for 29. 
The movement towards concentration is quite active, and in the 
course of the present year the six textile trusts of the Moscow 
region are going to be transformed into 3. The formation of 
large trusts and the extinction of smaller ones constitute the 
current tendency in the business organization of Soviet Russia. 

There are 11 trusts of the first two denominations in stone 
industry. The timber industry is represented by 5 trusts all of 
the middling type. C3oal mining, especially in the field of 
anthracite, accounts for 1 large ^ind 3 middling trusts. In the 
mining of ores, likewise, the economic morphology of Soviet 
Russia exhibits 1 large and 3 middling trusts. 


1. The Sugar Trust of Russia. 

The entire sugar industry of Russia is governed by one 
industrial combine known as the Sacharo Trust, Moscow. It 
works at a capital of 348,000,000 tch-rubles (1 tch. ruble=25 
pence). It possesses (1) 197 beet sugar factories, (2) national- 
ized lands measuring 1,000,000 dessiatins, (3) 33 sugar refining 
works, (4) 15 seed selection stations. There are 17 regional 
offices and 142 sales-agencies in its administration. 

In 1924 -25 the employment was as follows : — 

1. Sugar factories — 84,965 hands 

2. Refining mills — 26,137 ,, 


Total 111,102 
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2. Trust of Machine-Builders: 

The Maschins Trust of Moscow has amalgamated the 
following machine-building concerns : — 

(1) Parostroi, (2) Krasny Proletaris, (3) Krasnaia Presnia, 
(4) Serpi Molot, (5) Kotloapparat, (6) Melnitchno-Tkatskoe 
Oborudovanie, (7) Press, (8) Boretz, (9) Hydrophil, (10) 
Pirwitz, (IP) Krasny Stampovstchik, (12) Kliinovsk. 

In 1924-25 the total output of the trust amounted to 
30,000,000 tch-rubles. And it comprised combustion engines, 
Diesel engines, steam-boilers, water-turbines, centrifugal pumps, 
fire engines, machines for textile industry, rail-road bridge 
girders, installations for pil, starch and molasses factories, refri- 
gerators, enamelled and tin goods, steel and brass castings, etc. 


3. State-Trusts in Metallurgy , Leather and 
Wood-work. 

A metallurgical amalgamation is known as the Tremass of 
Leningrad. It is a state-trust combining four works, namely : — 

1. Mechanical and Stamping Works. 

2. Gudravlika. 

3. Copper Works Tchasovoi Revolutsii. 

4. Wassiliostrovsk Wire-nail Works. 

All these were formerly private factories of St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad) but have been nationalized in 1922. The trust 
manufactures and sells hardware for general use as well as 
produces technical goods for sanitary and hygienic purposes. 
The average employment for the first half of 1924-26 was about 
997, and the value of goods issued during the same period 
3,096,000 tch-rubles. The capital is worth 6,695,584 rubles 
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The Leningrad-koshtrust is a state leather-trust with head- 
quarters at Leningrad. It was established in November 1921. 
Its manufactures constitute 20^ of the leather products and 
36 per cent, of the shoes produced in Russia. 

The trust comprises the following eight concerns ; (1) 
“ Skorohod ” tannery and leather-factory, (2) “ Proletarskaja 
Pobeda ” shoe-factory, (3) “ Iljitchelf ” shoe-factory, (4) 
“ Radischtscheff ” tannery, (5) “ Marxist ” leather-factory, 
(6) “ Komintern ” leather factory, (7) “ Rebel ” works for 
the manufacture of leather bags and trunks, (8) “ Oktjabrskaja 
Revoluzia ” works for the manufacture of nails. The names 
of the factories bear revolutionary associations. All the eight 
works, however, have been coming down from Czarist times 
and were named differently previous to the establishment of the 
“ October regime.” 

The tanneries “ Radischtscheff ” and ” Marxist ” manu- 
facture also big leather straps and other kinds of finished leather 
.goods for technical and factory {)urposes. Saddles, and other 
outfit for horses, harness, etc., are moreover manufactured in 
these works. 

The trusts commands an employment of some 8,000 work- 
ing-men and other employees. The total capital is 14,308,000 
tcherwonetz rubles. One tcherwonetz is equal to £ l-ls.-lfd., 
nearly 254 pence. And since 1 tch=10 tch-rubles, 1 tch-ruble 
=nearly 25 pence. In English money the value of the Russian 
leather -trust is £1,490,416. 

The wood working mills of Leningrad and its environs 
have been unified by the Drevtrust. The organisation supplies 
(1) beams, roughly sawn .timber, etc., (2) planed timber, 
grooves, plants, girders, door-lining, etc., (3) window-frames, 
doors, cases, (4) boxes, and trunks, (5) office-furniture, tables, 
desks, chairs, book-cases, shelves, (6) furniture for hospitals, 
sanitariums, schools, etc., (7) cheap house-hold furniture of 
all kinds. Seventeen mills are members of the trust, which 
is a. state institution 
2 
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4. The Electro-technical and Coloured Metal 
Trusts of Moscow. 

A state-trust with headquarters at Moscow and agencies 
in all important towns has concentrated the electro-technical 
industry of Russia. The amalgamation consists of the following 
groups of members : — 

1. Electro-mechanical works in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkoff and the Oural. 

2. Kablesworks in Moscow and Leningrad. 

3. Lamp-works in Moscow and Leningrad. 

4. Glass-works in Moscow 'and Leningrad. 

5. Insulator works in Moscow, Leningrad, and Werbilki 
(North Railway). 

6. Light carbon works in Koudinovo (Nijni Novogorod 
Railway) . 

7. Glowlamp fitting works in Moscow. 

The coloured metal industry represented by six factories has 
been unified in the Gosprornptsvetraet. It is a state-trust with 
headquarters at Moscow operating at a capital of 50,664,808 
tch-rubles. 

The following works have been amalgamated into this 
trust : — 

1. Coloured Metal works at Koltchougin. 

2. Copper Works Krasny Vyborjets in Leningrad. 

3. Metal-lamp Works in Moscow. 

4. Electrolytic Refining Works in Moscow. 

5. Refining Works at Podolsk. 

6. Alaghir Works. 

The production represents (1) household articles such as 
samovars (tea-boiling machines), primus cookers, aluminium 
jugs, copper weights, etc., (2) electro-technical goods, such as 
wire, trolley cables, telephone bronze cables, aluminium arcs for 
street cars, lighting and telephone cords, etc., <3) industrial and 
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railway goods such as sheets, circles, pipes, rivets, electrolytic 
copper, locomotives, fire boxes, etc. 

In 1924-25 the trust produced 26,925,000 kilograms of 
copper, bronze, aluminium, German silver, brass and other 
“coloured metal ’’ stuff. The worth was 43,000,000 tch- 
rubles. 


5. Two Flax-trusts. 

The flax-trust known as the Kostroma- Jaroslav United 
Flax-factories was established in 1921 with headquarters at 
Moscow. The works belonging to this union may be classified 
as follows : — 8 flax-spinning and weaving factories, 1 cotton'* 
spinning and weaving factory, and 1 cotton-weaving factory. 
These ten factories offer employment to 30,930 working men 
of all grades. 

The manufactures for 1924-25 comprise the following 
’items : — 

Flax-yarn — 716,000 poods (1 pood=32‘8 lbs.). 

Cotton-yarn — 115,000 poods. 

Textile fabric — 40,445,000 square metres. 

Fire-pipes — 319,000 length metres. 

Wick and ribbon — 11,100,000 length metres. 

This production embodies 37^ of the total flax- industry 
of Russia. The total capital is estimated at about 57,000,000 
tch-rubles (1 tch-ruble=25 pence). 

There is another flax-trust, the Viasniki-Mourom Unified 
Flax-factories. It was established after the one just described 
and is known as the “ second flax-administration.’’ Its head- 
quarters are likewise located at Moscow. 

It comprises 10 spinning and weaving factories, 4 flax- 
spinning factories and 6 flax- weaving factories. These twenty 
works have a combined employment roll of 19,087 hands and 
comtnand. capital to the value 31,000,000 tch-rubles. 
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In 1924-25 this second flax-administration was responsible 
for the following amounts of manufacture : — 

Flax-yarn — 810,200 poods (1 pood=32’8 lb,). 

Textile fabrics — 38,119,000 sq. metres. 

Bags — 15,787,000 sq. metres. 

This constituted about 27^ of the total flax-production of 
the year. 

6. Trusts with Industrial and Commercial Functions. 

The Centrobumtrust of Moscow is the central trust of cellu- 
lose and paper industry. Imports constitute one of its functions 
and comprise compressed paper, card board, lignifte, cellulose, 
brimstone, aniline dyes, nets and cloth paper mills as well as 
the accessories of paper and cellulose-industry. The more 
important function consists in the manufacture of paper and 
card board of diverse kinds, cellulose, lignine, etc. 

The members of the trust, belonging as they do to different 
districts, are as follows : — 

1. Okoulovo Paper Mills (Novogorod), 

2. Kammenski Paper Mills (Tver). 

3. Troitsko-Kondroffski Paper Mills (Kalouga). 

4. Poloniana-Savodski Paper Mills (Kalouga). 

5. Sokol (Vologda). 

6. Sukhonoffski Cellulose Work (Vologda). 

7. Penza Factory (Penza). 

8. Volga Factories (N. Novogorod). 

The Maltcomhinat is a state-trust with both industrial and 
commercial functions. It was established in 1923, but many 
of the works belong to the pre-Eevolution days. In 1924-25 
oni the industrial side the trust manufactured goods worth 
7,538,920 tch-rubles, and on the commercial side its transac- 
tions were valued at 15,801,447 tch-rubles. 
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The industrial side of the trust represents fiVe different 
lines of activity. These may be grouped in the following 
order ; — 

I. Foundries and Engineering Works ; 

1. Ludidoff Machine- works and iron foundry with an- 
nexed saw-yard. Manufactures : cars, radiators, tubes, kettles 
for central heating, meteor-stoves, canalization tubes, enamelled 
household implements, etc. 

2. Pessotochin Iron foundry : enamelled ware, iron ware, 
cast stoves, etc. 

3. Soucrimil Iron foundry : iron ware, cast stoves, etc. 

4. Radetski Waggon- works. 

5. Cement-factory with annexed saw-yards ; Portland 
cement, Pouzzoulan-cement. 

6. Briansk Factory : slate and asbestos veneering planks. 

II. Glass and Pottery Works : 

1. Bitasheff Glass-works with annexed saw-yard : half- 
white glass. 

2. Tchemiatine Glass-works : half-white glass and glass 
for photographical purposes. 

3. Ivortski Glass-works : thick window-glass. 

4. Pessotchin Fayence- works : household crockery, sani- 
tary porcelain. 

5. Diadkov Crystall-works : household and industrial crystal. 

III. Light Railways between Briansk and Paliki with a 
series of branches leading to different factories : 300 versts. 

IV. Mining Works : coal, iron, clay, sand and chalk-pits. 

V. Houses and trading offices. 

7. Commercial Trusts for Textiles and Metals. 

A commercial as distinguished from an industrial trust is 
the Textile Syndicate of the U. R. S. S. with head quarters at 
Moscow. It functions (1) as the central trading organization 
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of the Kussian textile factories, and (2) as the supplier of raw 
materials, chemicals and machineries, etc., to the members. 

There are altogether 342 factories belonging to the Syndicate 
and their total employment is registered at 562,400. The works 
may be classified as follows : — 

146 cotton mills ... 410,600 workmen 

86 woollen ,, ... 59,800 ,, 

56 linen ,, ... 67,800 

20 silk ,, ... 3,000 ,, 

23 hemp ,, ... 12,000 ,, 

11 knitting ,, ... 9,200 ,, 

- In 1924-25 the turnover of the Syndicate amounted to 
549,300,000 tch-rubles'(l tch-rub]e=25 pence). It has 146 
centres in Russia and is represented by agencies at Riga, 
Berlin, Paris, London and New York. 

Like the Textile Syndicate, the Metal Syndicate also is a 
purely commercial organization. Its capital is worth 5,000,000 
rubles and its business growth is indicated below : — 

1922- 23 6,000,000 tch-rubles 

1923- 24 19,000,000 

1924- 25 67,000,000 

The Syndicate is the sales-bureau of 17 metal trusts com- 
manding factories in Central and North-western Russia. It 
handles the marketing of machinery and equipment, hardware 
goods and black metal through 64 warehouses located in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 60 per cent, of its sales went to the 
state concerns, 20 per cent, to the co-operative organizations 
and. 4 per cent, to private dealers, the rest being disposed of in 
retail at the Syndicate’s stores. 

Another commercial trust is the Gomsy of Moscow. It is a 
state institution and is the central organization for the sale of 
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tools and machines constructed in the locomotive, car and ship- 
building works as well as mechanical and metallurgical mills of 
the state. The following works are its members : — (1) Krasnoye 
Sormovo, (2) Kolomennky, (3) Profintern, (4) Tverskoi, (5) 
Instrumentany, (6) Pervomaiski, (7) Prioksky Mining Mills, (8) 
Moscow Brake Works and (9) Jaroslavsky Mill. 


The Cr'Emical Combines op France and Great Britain. 

In the first quarter of the present 3 'ear a Syndicate known 
as the ITnioni Chimique has been established in France.^ This 
may be described as a chemical trust which brings together 
under one organization all the leading French enterprises in 
the chemical line. 

Among the more prominent concerns belonging to this Union 
may be mentioned the following six. First in point of financial 
strength is the Pechiney Co. with 208,000,000 francs as share 
capital. The second in importance is the Etablissement Kuhl- 
mann commanding a capital of 190,000,000 francs. The 
Saint Gobian Co. possesses 101,000,000 francs as capital. The 
capital power of Societe d’ Electrochimie is represented by 
80,000,000 franca. The next two are known as Air Liquide 
Co. and Pouleme Freres each with 00,000,000 francs as capital. 
The combined share capital of all the industries in the 
Union Chimique is valued at 970,500,000 francs. At the rate 
of nearly 125 francs to the £ in February 1927, the total 
financial strength of the French chemical trust is worth some 
£7,810,000. 

The chief object of the Union is to present a united front 
in regard to all foreign transactions. No sales or purchases 
abroad and no contracts with any party in a foreign country 
are to be undertaken by any of the members independently. 
But otherwise each is to possess perfect freedom. The Union 


' Der deutsche O^honomist (Berlin) > 34 March, 1927. 
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18 to exercise no control over the internal administration, 
technical or organisational, of any of the companies. Thus 
considered, the syndicate is to be regarded more as a loose federa- 
tion or community of interests in regard to certain specified 
purposes than as a trust in the strictest sense of the term. It 
should be more appropriately placed in the class of cartels. 

The Union Chimique is but a pocket syndicate compared 
to the huge organization in the chemical line recently estab- 
lished in Great Britain. It is called the “ Imperial Chemical 
Industries.” This combine comprises four of the greatest 
British chemical firms, each of which is, besides, a syndicate 
of firms. These four are (1) Brunner Mond & Co., (2) Nobel 
Industries, (3) British Dyestuffs Corporation and (4) United 
Alkali Co. 

The total financial strength of this British trust is estimated 
at £65,000,000, i.e., about 8^ times the capital of the French 
Institution. It may be of interest to note in India that Lord 
Beading is one of the thirteen* directors governing the Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 

No British Trusts in Coal, Steel and Shipbuilding. 

The coal industry of Great Britain is not yet centralized. 
Production on a large scale is not unknown in coal-mining but 
competition between the concerns is still the ruling factor in 
price-politics. Monopolistic trustification seems for the present 
to be unthinkable. But the official coal-commission has not 
failed to make it clear that amalgamations and vertical unifica- 
tions should take place in the industry as soon as possible. 

In the iron and steel industry also Great Britain has indeed 
very many big concerns. These are powerful enough in certain 
markets and for certain qualities of production. But real 
trust-like organizations of the American and German types are 
yet to come. It is still possible for single foundries such as 
buy their ores in the open market or from abroad to compete with 
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large enterpriaeb, individual or combined, and preserve tbeir 
existence. And this is perhaps one reason why the English 
steel industry is not yet in a position to join the continental 
cartel. 

The shipbuilding industry of Great Britain is likewise free 
from monopolistic control. The name of docks and dockyards 
is legion and they flourish alongside of one another in almost 
unrestricted competition. 

British Trusts Old and New. 

Then, again, British economic theory is, in general, more 
or less anti-trust. The leading economists fight as a rule shy 
of the word trust and choose to employ the terms, amalgama^ 
tion, combination, constructive co-operation, etc., instead. 
On the question of “individualism” rs. the so-called “ res- 
traint of trade ’ ’ they are used to casting their votes in favour 
of the former and believing that monopolies lead to the 
’heightening of prices. In the estimation of the Review 0 / 
Barclay’s Bank Ltd. (November 1926) combinations are almost 
identical in effect with the protective tariff and similar limita- 
tions. A lid they are said to reduce the volume of transactions 
in the long run. 

From all these circumstances, practical and speculative, 
one might be led to believe that trusts as monopolistic forms 
of business economy have failed to strike their roots in British 
industry and commerce. But such a notion would be thorough- 
ly misleading. 

The Inversek Paper Company is a British institution, 
at once manufacturing and commercial, the like of which, so 
far as the extent of its vertical concentration is concerned, is 
hardly to be found even in the United States of America and 
Germany.* Its report for 1925-1926 published in the 
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' D4r Diutache Volkawtrt^ Berhn, 4 Feb.» 1927. 
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Economist of 23rd October, 1926, describes how the company has 
recently swallowed up a host of similar concerns. It has 
established a combine known as the “ Illustrated Newspaper 
Ltd.,” in which have merged some of the most influential and 
successful illustrated journals and magazines of Great Britain. 
Some of the chemical factories and cellulose works have been 
bought out by the company. The Koholyt Gesellschaft of 
Germany is one of them. To-day it ranks as the world’s fore- 
most trust of paper-manufacturers and publishers. 

Take next the Imperial Tobacco Company. It is a 
powerful trust comparable only to its American competitors 
with which it has succeeded in entering into a pool as regards 
the spheres of influence and control in the world-market. It 
possesses its own plantations in Kentucky in the U. S. A. 
and controls a large ' percentage of the tobacco and cigarette 
stores in the English-speaking world. The monopoly enjoyed 
by the company is almo.st diictatorial in regard to the prices. 
And its financial strength may be gauged from the fact that 
in 1925 there was a net income of £888,000,000, and this 
yielded a dividend of 24 per cent, on the share-capital. 

Then there is the huge Whisky Trust. Its origins are 
to be found in the Distillers Company, a trust established in 
1877 out of seven Scottish firms. The process of concentration 
and amalgamation has been going on for half a century. And 
in 1926 the three great whisky-concerns, Dewar, Buchanan 
and Walker, have been fused with the Distillers Co. 

In 1890 the United Alkali Co. was established as the 
result of the fusion of 48 soda- works. The Brunner Mond 
& Co., is another trust of long standing. These two together 
with the British Dyestuffs Corporation and the Nobel Co., each 
of which is, besides, a combination of several firms, have 
recently been amalgamated, as noted above, into the mighty 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. (1926). 

The British textile industry can exhibit several trusts of 
world- wide reputation . The most well-known perhaps are .(1) 
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the Coats Co., famous for its yarns and (2) Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers. The bleaching and dyeing works are similarly 
organized into several powerful combinations. The Calico 
Printers’ trusts are likewise firmly established. It need be 
observed, however, that ordinary spinners and weavers, whether 
in the cotton or in the woollen industry, have not succeeded in 
forming any trusts as yet. 

These are all old concerns, i.e., pre-war by all means and 
may sometimes be traced back to the nineteenth century, during 
which the beginnings of trustification are to be found in America 
as in (fermany. In other words, trusts are as good English 
phenomena as Continental and American. 

To the same type of monopolistic business organisation 
belong (1) the salt union, (2) the carpet trust, (3) the caWe 
union, (4) the portland cement, (5) the match industry, (6) 
the bottle industry, and (7) the Lever soap works, etc. The 
Petroleum Companies have likewise been trustified Like the 
Standard Oil Company of New*-York the British concerns, 
e.g., the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, have been monopolizing 
not only the markets for the consumption of oil but also the 
establishment of refineries as well as the manufacture of oil 
tanks and supply of oil-transports. 

One of the latest British trusts, — and this a very successful 
one, — is to be found in the artificial silk industry. The 
Courtauld Co., was established before the war but has since then 
bought the patents of the British Eayon Manufacturing Co., 
and has grown into the most powerful firm in Great Britain. 
In 1925 with a production of 30,000,000 lbs. England was only 
second to the U. S. in the manufacture of artificial silk. The 
Courtauld Trust possesses the lion’s share in this British 
industry. 

It is clear that monopolies or seini-monopolistic organiza- 
tions of the trust or cartel type are very marked features of 
business economy in England. Indeed the Beport of the Com- 
mittee on Trusts, published in 1924, leaves no doubt on the point. 
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We are told that there are at least 500 mighty combinations 
that influence not only the character of the business but the 
price^levels as well. The Report says further that the tendency 
to. form amalgamations and fusions is steadily on the increase. 


German Business Psychology To-day. 

In Germany’s economic life the concentration or amalga- 
mation movement has been proceeding apace. Reports about 
“fusion,” combination or constructive co-operation of some 
sort or other form the special features of the industrial and 
commercial news coming from Germany. To-day the fusion 
is reported from the “ heavy industry” (iron and steel works), 
to'^morrow from the field of chemical works. Even hotels 
and restaurants are coming within the sweep of attempts at 
or achievements in trustification. The dimensions of this 
German amalgamation movement would be stupefying not only 
to us in India but to many Of the less advanced nations in 
Europe and America as well. To the Germans themselves, 
however, huge cartels or trusts have become almost natural 
or normal phenomena in business organization. But even 
ini Germany a few years ago, say, previous to the world war,* 
giant industrial or commercial formations such as are coming into 
prominence to-day would liave appeared almost monstrous 
afeerrations. Trustification, so novel as it is, has been passing 
thwjugh diflierent stages. 

In those days the freedom of one enterprise from control by 
others was regarded as the ideal form of economic activity. 
Any combinations, whether industrial or commercial, were likely 
to- he treated as out of the way, as rather contrary to the spirit 
of self-sufficiency and swaraj. But in the course of a genera- 
tion or so German business psychology has been settling down 

‘ Cf. “ The Stinnea Complex in German Industry ” in the present author’s Economic 
Development (1926)* 
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to the notion that such absorptions, aggregations or conglo^ 
merations represent but the ‘ ‘ next stage ’ ’ in the evolution of 
economic morphology. 

This idea that trustification or cartellization is but an in- 
evitable, a natural and necessary phase of structural develop- 
ment in industrial and commercial life is no mere item in the 
doctrine of economic determinism such as inspires the WTitings 
of a class of theorists. The new mentality has got firmly en- 
trenched in the various occupational groups and practical busi- 
ness circles of Germany. The Stock Exchanges are already 
solid embodiments of this idea in so far as they make it a point 
to propagate and popularise the trust-formations and attempts 
at fusion by sympathetic heightening of the share-values. The 
company-promoters and entrepreneurs may be described as being, 
almost infatuated with amalgamations and are the staunchest 
apostles of the trust-idea. They are prepared to carry it to 
almost any length without waiting to inquire whether the size 
of giant structures is limited ultimately by the personal element 
ini economic ventures. Curiously enough, even the workingmen 
have grown into powerful advocates of the amalgamation move- 
ment, although it is self-evident that every trustification is 
almost invariably attended with the discharge of hands and' 
hence unemployment. 

Rationalization in Manufacture. 

The reasons for the wide popularity of trusts are not far to 
seek. In Germany since the war there is one idea that has- 
been governing the thoughts of almost every economic theorist 
and the activities of nearly every business man. ^ And that is 
Rationalisierung , i.e., rationalization of the processes of produc- 
tion, transportation and transfer of goods. Now this rationali- 
zation of economic life can be achieved only under conditions of 


^ Deutsche Ailgemeine Zeitung, Oct, -Dec,, 1926 i Beilin^ 
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fusions, amalgamation', or trustification. No trusts, no rationa- 
lization, — trusts constitute the very precondition and basis of 
every rationalizing attempt in industry and trade. This is the 
slogan that prevails in the German economic world. 

How do trustification and rationalization go hand in hand? 
The explanation is simple. In the first place, no rationalization 
is possible in any sphere of economic activity, say, manufacture 
of goods, unless there is a unified plan in regard to the entire 
branch of production concerned. It is only when the whole 
branch of manufacture, i.e., the entire line of particular com- 
modities iis controlled by a single organization of brain, brawn 
and bullion, that we can speak of a uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of production. This implies automatically that all the 
different firms engaged in the manufacture of the goods in ques- 
tion belong to one single management. And this is nothing 
but industrial combination or trustification. 

The rationalization such as can be accomplished by trusts 
makes itself felt in two ways! First, in so far as the produc- 
tion of different types or kinds of goods is an absolute necessity, 
the trust is in a position to distribute the work among the 
several factories in its sweep. Each one of these firms is not 
then compelled to attempt producing all the different types but 
may be allowed to devote itself to the manufacture of just those 
types to which it is specially adapted. 

Secondly, under the conditions of a trust supervising and 
controlling the production of numerous factories it is possible to 
reduce the very number of types or kinds of goods. As long as 
every factory is independent and tries to compete with other 
factories in the same line of manufacture, the market is over- 
burdened with a superfluous and unnecessary multiplicity of 
types between which the difference is hardly noticeable. The 
“.freedom” generates plenty of economic wastes, whereas, on 
the contrary, it is the function of an all-commanding trust to 
avoid and prevent those wastes due to competition and emanci- 
pate the market from the tyranny of unnecessarily diverse types. 
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Battonalization in Banking and Wholesale and 
Retail Trade. 

Rationalization has the same end in view in the admini- 
stration of banks* as in that of industry. The fundamental 
object is to remove 'the superfluous and simplify the most 
essential requirements in order that the expenses may be 
reduced to a minimum. And as in the case of industry, 
in the case of banks also the net result that one seeks to achieve 
is the supply of goods, in the present instance, money, 
to the customers, i.e., credit-seekers at as cheap a rate as 
possible. 

The introduction of machines in the routine work of banks 
is a technical item calculated automatically to reduce the 
numerical strength (if the office apparatus. Similarly, much 
of the duplication or multiplication of forms necessary in bank 
business can be avoided if a number of banks decide to amalga- 
mate themselves into a single institution. Rut the personal 
element in bank-administration is so important that the amal- 
gamation movement encounters a natural check. 

While banking admits of a great degree of rationalization 
such as is most prominent in industry, the possibilities of 
commercial undertakings in this direction, even although they be 
of large dimensions, are rather limited. The chief improve- 
ments in the field of wholesale business lie in the direction of 
a better organization of human labour. Another direction in 
which big commerce can advance consists in the establishment 
of common purchasing organizations. The importance of large 
storages and warehouses has been making itself prominent 
among all wholesalers. 

Ordinary, i.e., retail store-keeping also admits of a great deal 
of rationalization and this is apparent ini buying, warehousing 
and selling. The most important innovation of recent times 

^ Industrie-und-Handelszeitungf Berlin, V027 ; Technik und Wirtschaft, Dec,, 

19126 (article CD Neue Handelsformen ina AuslaDde) and January, 1927 (article on Normung 
im Di&zelhandel). * 
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consists ini the placing of standardized goods on the market. 
To-day^ nobody as purchaser is compelled to possess a knowledge 
of hundreds of goods or of the varied conditions regarding 
quality, price, etc., obtaining in the market. Comparatively 
unskilled hands can likewise be entrusted with the storing and 
selling of goods. 

There has besides been a movement towards the concentra- 
tion of warehouses and the union of purchasers in specialized 
fields. The result is embodied in a better organization of the 
buying process. 

Wareliousing has become simplified on account of the 
changes in industrial methods. The factories are now turning 
out a smaller number of typical commodities than before. 
Ordinary stores are not therefore compelled to carry widely 
varied lines of goods of the same sort. tThe branch offices of 
retail stores in different parts of the city or district are some 
of the new phenomena in the trading world. They serve to 
expand the business of tlie company without in any way consi- 
derably adding to the cost of warehousing. They are therefore 
playing a part in the rationalization process. 

In the field of sales, rationalization has been manifesting 
itself in the establishment of stores which offer goods at some 
fixed price-units, e.g., the o cents, 10 cents stores of the U. S. 
The Woolworth Stores of New York have been winning imita- 
tions on the eontiinent. The Tietz stores of Cologne are intro- 
ducing American methods of retailing in Germany. 


Trusts and Crises. 

In the second place, the intimate connection between 
trustification and rationalization is brought home to us in the 
problems connected with crisis and the so-called economic cycles. 
Let us begin with the “slump” phenomena. Suppose that in a 
3 ertain line of goods the market conditions happen to be so bad 
\hat all the factories interested in its production are compelled 
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to work ha]f-»titae or quarter-time. When the factories are 
independent of, and are at liberty to compete with, one another 
the result of such a depression can but be uniformly bad to all 
of them. But should all the factories engaged in. the manufac- 
ture of this particular kind of goods happen to be governed by 
one and the same industrial organization, it might be deemed 
expedient and “ rational " to close one or two works down and 
work the rest full lime. The supply might then be brought 
down to the reduced requirements of the market, and the trust 
being a powerful institution, it might shoulder the losses, 
should there be an} on account of the closing down, without 
much difficulty. 

Let us now take the other side, the “ boom ” aspects of an 
economic crisis. Under conditions of atomistic individualisfli 
and uncontrolled freedom of enterprise each one of the firms in 
a particular line of production would consider itself justified in 
recklessly going in for schemes of expansion. The capitalists, 
the engineers and the merchants, — all would vie with one 
another each in his own sphere, to take advantage of the up- 
ward swing They would be virtually ignorant of one another’s 
plans and would hardly wait to consider whether the market is 
wide enough for the ambitious projects of so many competitors. 
Legion of companies would be floated and factories would spring 
up like mushrooms, — all leading cumulatively to overproduction. 
Similar conditions have not been unknown even in India in our 
recent experience. 

The supply of goods in abnormal proportions much higher 
than the market can absorb is likely to be a natural phenomenon 
when the competition is unbridled and limited solely by the 
independent ambitions of self-determined firms. If this pheno- 
menon is to be curbed at all, or at any rate harnessed within 
narrow bounds, it can be accomplished mainly under such rational 
methods as a trust can introduce by curtailing the freedom of 
its members and commanding them to exercise self-control in 
regard to the amount of production. • 

4 - 
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Working Men and Trusts. 

What, then, are the motives of workiingmem in actively 
sympathizing with trustifications and rationalization? It is 
necessary to remember, at the outset, that the working men of 
Germany as in other advanced countries of the West are more or 
less well read in; socialistic literature. Socialism of one form or 
another is the very atmosphere in which thay live, move and 
have their being. The inspiration and guidance for all their 
political and other public activities they derive from such news- 
papers and books as represent in the main the views of thinkers 
who, if not registered socialists, are at any rate theorists with 
socialist bias. 

•t 

Now the socialistic economics and political theories of the 
last two generations have succeeded in establishing an ideological 
tradition among the masses. The content of that tradition is 
peculiarly adapted to lead the working men to believe, as a 
matter of course, that the forms of economic organization 
succeed one another in an historical series. If to-day giant 
structures are in evidence swallowing up the smaller and 
middling formations and dictating terms to each one of their 
members, it is but a process in the natural evolution of things. 
Trusts, in other words, are inevitable. The working men, true 
to their socialistic inspiration and wajrld-view, are therefore by 
their psychological associations naturally prepared to accept the 
growing trust-organizations as but the latest embodiments of the 
human spirit in economic endeavour. 

The working men are, however, not blind to the realities of 
the situation, their historic determinism and their socialistic 
interpretation of economic evolution notwithstanding. They 
are painfully observing how trustification and unemployment 
have been going together. In their estimation rationalization is 
but a synonym for the discharge of hands. But yet they are 
educated enough to believe that this discharge of hands is but a 
temporary phenomenon. And they are inclined to hope that as 
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soon as the trusts have been able to accomplish the necessary 
rationalization the disadvantage at present experienced by labour 
■will disappear, nay, that the wages will tend to rise. 

Financial Necessity as Mother of Trusts. 

The dotrine of the “inevitableness” of trusts such as is 
taught by socialist economics belongs no longer to the region of 
mere abstract speculations. The conjuncture of circumstances 
in the social and economic life of Germany to-day has furnished 
a surprisingly strong verification of the hypothesis which 
speculative theory in the field of economic history attempted to 
bring forward. Trusts have actually become “ inevitable” on 
account of, among other things, the financial conditions of the 
post-war world. It is sheer necessity, the pressing need of the 
hour, that as in the case of other inventions and improvisations 
has compelled trusts also to make their appearance on a huge 
scale and all along the line.' 

The recent trusts of Germany are mostly the offsprings of 
financial necessity. Firms have been forced to renounce their 
freedom and self-determination and seek the assistance and 
co-operation of their rivals simply because they felt that absolute 
independence would mean a wholesale ruin to their interests. 
T^nless they were prepared to sacrifice their freedom and merge 
their existence in the life of an all-powerful combination they 
would have to choose the only other alternative, namely, a 
disgraceful retreat from the economic arena. 

It is mainly the problem of working capital which explains 
the urge behind the trustification involved in the steel-complex, 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. The great combine of Upper Silesia, 
the Montan-trust, owes its recent amalgamation to the same 
necessity. The Photofusion built up in the chemical industfies 
connected with photography has to thank the financial need for 
its present structural growth. Of late the smaller chemical 
works had been to a dangerous extent cornered by .the big dye 
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industry association. In order to meet this danger they have 
found it necessary to club their capital and other resources and 
place themselves under the common surveillance of a great 
chemical union. In the wagon industry, likewise, it is the 
absence of sufficient capital in single firms that has been 
inducing them to attempt pooling their interests and organize an 
almighty trust to look after them all. 

These are instances of absolutely independent concerns that 
because of financial weakness have seen their way to seek safety 
and prosperity in combinations. Financial necessity has been 
the mother of trusts in other ways as well. In Germany as in 
other adult industrial countries, for some long time, there have 
been in operation certain types of business combination which 
may be described not as full-fledged trusts but as half-way 
houses, so to say, to trusts. To these “ intermediate ” forms of 
combinational economy belongs the system of dift'erent firms 
buying one another’s shares. Then there are many concerns 
which co-operate with one another in certain technical questions. 
To this extent there is an amalgamation, but it does not go far 
enough. There is a third class of combinations which do not 
exceed the rather modest limits of a general Interessengeniein- 
schaft (community of interests). It is the pressure of financial 
considerations that has prevailed upon such quarter-trusts or 
half-trusts to move towards a 100 per cent, fusion, i.e., amalga- 
mation of the full trust type. The aniline concerns have, owing 
to these conditions, found it paying to deliberately leave the 
“intermediate stage ’’ behind and rise up to the highest known 
type of combination in business morphology. Another group 
of semi-trusts which have been forced by considerations of capi- 
tal to adopt complete trustification is to be found in the linoleum 
industry. 


Trusts and Foreign Capital. 

The financial necessity has assumed an exceptional charac- 
ter in Gefmany in recent years. And this has contributed its 
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quota ill no small measure to the transformation of the organi- 
zational forms in business entcrpris(!. Some of the most pro- 
minent German concerns have to depend for capital on loans in 
the international money-market. 

This dependence oji foreign capital may to a cejlain extent 
indicate the economic weakness of Germany. But, on the other 
hand, the very fact tlui( an enterprise is not compelled to look 
solely to the home-market for its tinance but is free to exploit 
the entire world lor the supjily of working capital indicates on 
the other hand at least two things. First, it is an evidence of 
the credit not only of the concern itself but of Germany’s govern- 
ment and people abroad as well. In the second place, the possi- 
bility of getting loans in foreign countiies serves almost as a 
regular and constant assurance of expansion which the enterpnse 
can expect in a reasonable manner. 

Now international finance can be approiiched only for big 
figures. It is only when one is out tapping the loan market for 
millions of dollars that American V individual bankers ” arc like- 
ly to get interested in the “deals.” Naturally, therefore, as a 
preparation for floating loans on the world-market Gferman con- 
cerns have lound it a business-like proposition to merge their 
'individualities in a mammoth enterprise of dimensions such as 
are likely to be respected by creditors. Loan-hunting in foreign 
countries has thus been a fruitful source of concentration in in- 
dustrial enterprise at home. 


Pressure from the Home Money Market. 

The exigencies of foreign capital have not, however, been 
the sole financial forces in the urge behind trustification in 
Germany. The internal money market also has no less directly 
contributed a great deal to the recent amalgamation movements 
in industry. German banks do not proceed to accommodate a con- 
cern simply because it is German swadeshi. They make dis- 
tinctions between larger and smaller enterprises.* The word 
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‘ ‘ larger ’ ’ ‘implies automatically those concerns which have com- 
mand over considerable amounts of capital and are therefore 
likely to be successful enough in the struggle for existence. 
And in the estimation of banks the smaller enterprises stand as 
a rule for weaker institutions with necessarily lower power of 
resistance. The prejudices of banks against smaller enterprises 
have induced amongst these latter, as a measure of self-defence, 
a tendency to develop their vital force by combinations. 

The impact of Stock Exchange operations oni the form of 
business organization has likewise tended in the same direction. 
The chances for the sale of shares are very limited when smaller 
enterprises are in question. The market rejects almost spon- 
taneously those shares which'are issued by anything but big con- 
cerns. The discount charged in these instances in order to 
place the shares on the market is rather heavy. And it so 
happens that even when the dividends and chances of dividends 
are identical, no matter whether the company be large or small, 
it is the larger that commands a higher share-value on the ex- 
change. The “fittest to survive’’ under such conditions of the 
money-market are then the companies that are the biggest in 
dimensions or command the control over a large number of 
concerns. 


Cartels ps. Trusts in Price-Policv. 

Trusts may have been inevitable as a natural phase in the 
evolution of economic morphology. But the dangers of trusti- 
fication to the community are none the less natural. As would 
already have been clear, the formation of trusts is from one 
standpoint but a synonym for the annihilation of competition. 
And economically speaking, the extinction of competition is 
identical with the establishment of monopolies, whether under 
private auspices or under state or municipal control. The 
fundamental identity between trusts and monopolies ushers into 
existence a number of economic phenomena to which both the 
masses and the classes have equally to remain alive. 
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The most important of these phenomena belong to the 
region of prices and price-policies. But here it is necessary to 
make a distinction between the 100^ trusts and the semi-trusts, 
quarter-trusts or half-way houses to trusts, ivhich have been 
referred to above in another connection. These semi-trusts are 
known as cartels. 

A cartel is a type of business organization in which the 
different member-concerns maintain their individuality and 
separate existence almost as the states in a federal union. But 
in a trust the different members do not enjoy the least autonomy 
or self-direction but become so many districts, so to say, of a 
centralized nation-state. A cartel is therefore invariably a more 
or less loose conglomeration of several concerns possessing 
different degrees of capital power, technical skill and mechanical 
up-to-dateness. Some of the partners are perhaps quite fit, but 
the others are heavy drags upon the federation. The manu- 
factures of all these different institutions are naturally being 
produced under different conditions of industrial efficiency, in 
other words, varying levels of cost. This is tantamount to say- 
ing that the goods can be offered for sale at different prices by 
the different members of the “ federation.” But in so far as 
the cartel poses as a unified institution in regard to the market 
for goods it will have to offer them at one and the same price, 
no matter how different be the cost-levels. 

What, then, is likely to be the natural price-policy of a 
cartel ? It must attempt to protect the “ least fit ” member of 
the federation, i.e., take into consideratioji the most expensive 
cost-level in the entire organization while coming out to the 
market with its terms of sale. . The more fit and efficient mem- 
bers cannot be allowed to have their lower cost-levels determine 
the price for the whole organization, because in that case there 
would be no meaning in the establishment of the cartel. It is 
the “ weakest link in the chain” that would influence the 
character of the system. It is clear, therefore, that every cartel, 
in BO far as it kills competition between the fit and the unfit and 
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compels the more efficient to be satisfied with the conditions 
imposed by the less efficient, is prejudicial to the interests of the 
community. The price-levels at which cartels can function are 
bound to be higher than under conditions of free competition. 

The price-policy of a trust tends to follow altogether another 
contrary direction. Here the diversity of conditions prevailing 
within the federation of a cartel is unknown. The organization 
is uniformly governed in a trust by one centralized system of 
ideas. The trust does not tolerate the existence of weaker 
members by the side of the more powerful ones. It abolishes 
the “ less paying ” and the more expensive concerns and con- 
centrates its energy solely on those that show signs of a vigorous 
existence. A homogeneous level of industrial efficiency regulat- 
ing the conditions of production in the entire system of work- 
shops and factories is the A. B. C. of a trust’s business policy. 
Naturally, ’therefore, it is the best equipped, the most favourably 
placed, the strongesi and tlie fittest, whose cost-levels determine 
the price at which the trust is in a position to offer the goods 
on sale. 

The prices of trust-commodities huid consequently to be 
much lower than those of cartel-commodities. But all the same, 
the danger from a monopoly such as a trust in reality is cannot 
be ignored. For, inspite of the natural possibility of offering 
goods at a comparatively low price-level a trust may choose to 
pursue an anti-social and despotic policy. 

Fi^ars reearbing TiiK Ne-x,'!’ Stagk. 

The annihilation of competition' in the industrial world such 
as is engendered by trusts has another social consequence on 
which the oppom .nts of trusts in Germany as in Great Britain 
an'^ America are never tired of harping. That is the problem 
of the next stage in economic evolution, — especially in regard to 
the question of appropriate technical personnel in the country 
and financial leadership among the people. 
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To-day, indeed, the very ambition of establishing a giant 
organization acts as a powerful spur on the ambitious youths 
who are entering the industrial world. The leaders of to-day 
have been proving themselves quite up to the heightened demands 
of engineering, chemistry and finance. But what about the 
next generation? 

The social situation created by monopolistic giant-organiza- 
tions known as trusts is leaving no chance for young ambitions 
to start a career of sturdy independence in the business world. 
The best talents are forced to find themselves as but so many 
hands or screws in a huge mechanism. To the men who are 
pioneering the mammoth concerns all the rising youths are but 
clerks and second fiddles. In all trust-lands, therefore, the 
anxiety of statesmen and social economists is finding expressiopi 
in the movement to promote by every means all those cultural 
and technical agencies by which giant undertakings can become 
a second nature, so to say, to the growing heads and hands of 
the society. This is an aspect of fpturism in applied sociology 
‘to which the advanced countries of the world are being forced 
to devote their scientific attention and patriotic imagination on 
account of the appearance of trusts. India’s 2)roblems of the 
*‘“*next stage ” lie, however, on a much lower and more modest 
level. 


Benoykumar Sarkar 
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THE CONCEPTION OF DIVINE PERSONALITY 
IN THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 

The essential characteristics of personality may be said to 
be two, or, rather, one, expressible in two forms; and they are : 
(1) Self-consciousness or consciousness of a centre of reference, 
and (2) a self-conscious centre of activity or effort, otherwise 
called Will. These are the general characteristics of all 
forms of personality. But self-consciousness is not a simple or 
undifferentiated unity of an essence or substance, but a complex 
or differentiated unity of a ‘ system ’ or ‘ world ’ — a unity-in- 
nmltiplicity; and such a unity is not perfect everywhere, it is so 
only in God. Thus, God being a perfect unity of self-conscious- 
ness,'fie may properly be called super-personal. When, on the 
other hand, we say that God is a perfectly unified centre of all 
activity or effort, we mean the same thing, only expressed in a 
different form. Or, in short, God is a perfect intellect and a 
perfect will. If these characteristics constitute the personality 
of God, does the Sankhya attribute the same characteristics to 
Him? If the answer Is in the affirmative, then the SSnkhya 
must be held to regard God as personal; and if, on the other 
hand, the answer is in the negative, then the Sankhya must be 
held to regard God as impersonal. Let us consider which one 
of these two views it really maintains as its own. 

The Sankhya defines Purusa in a general way. We should 
consider the definition very carefully. The Sankhya Karikft 
defines Purusa in this way: “The Manifested is caused, 
non-eternal, limited, changeful, multiform, dependent, attribu- 
tive, conjunct (and) subordinate. The Unmanifested is the 
reverse” (Verse 10) . “ The Manifested has three constituents, 

and is indiscriminative, objective, generic, irrational and 
productive. So also is Nature. Soul is the reverse in these 
respects as in those” (Verse 11). From these two verses we 
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may gather the attributes of Purusa : He is uncaused, eternal, 
all-pervading, unchanging, one, independent, irresolvable, 
uncombined, anid self-governed. In these respects he resembles 
Nature (Prakriti) , but he has other attributes in which he differs 
from her. These adjectives are : destitute of the three gunas or 
constitutive factors, discriminative, subjective, specific or 
individual, rational, and unprolific. We should also read 
another verse along with these two, which is : “ And from that 

contrariety (before specified) Soul is proved to be a witness, 
eternally free, neutral, perceiving, and inactive” (ibid, Y.erae 
19) . If we turni to the Sankhya Sutram we find the follo^^l^ 
attributes affirmed of Purusa : He is eternal, all-pervading 
(chap, 1, aph. 12), free from all association (ibid, aph. 15), 
eternally pure or unchangeable, eternally enlightened, and 
eternally released (ibid, aph. 19). The other treatises on the 
Sankhya do not differ, even slightly, from the S-Jnkhya KftrikS 
with regard to the attributes of Purusa. We may, therefore, 
accept the list of attributes given by the latter as final. 

Let us now examine carefully the above attributes. Purusa 
(the Absolute Self) is rationa/, intelligent, eternally enlightened- 
•He is therefore a Self-conscious Being, But self-conscious- 
ness is not a bare unity, but a system or whole, or what is called 
a unity-in-multiplicity. Is Purusa a bare unity — a unity of a 
substance or the unity of a system? We should notice two other 
attributes; Purusa is called subject and Prakriti, object. Thus, 
Purusa iis a self-conscious subject who has Prakriti as object. 
But this alone does not make Purusa a unity-in-multiplicity — a 
system or a world; Prakriti may be entirely distinct from, and 
outside of, Purusa : in that case, even though Purusa may 
know her, yet He will not have her included in His contents. 
Thus, Purusa will be bereft of all contents, Prakriti including, 
according to the Sftnkhya, all the contents which He may know, 
and reduced to be a bare unity. Therefore, to make Purusa a 
system, Prakriti must somehow be included in His contents. 
For that purpose the Sankhya adds another adjective, namely. 
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all-pervasive. Purusa is not only a Self-conscious Subject, but 
an all-pervading consciousness or subject, that is, He includes 
Prakriti in His nature. Thus, the real concrete Purusa is an 
all-pervading self-conscious system or world of which Prakriti is 
an element. He is, in other wwds, an organic synthesis of the 
Subject and the Object, of the Self and the Not-Self , or in short, 
a Subject-Object. Prakriti also is called all-pervading, but she 
is an all-pet vading Object or Not-Self. If there be an all- 
pervading Subject, there must be also an all-pervading Object as 
its correlate. And the concrete Absolute is, thus, an organic 
synthesis. What w'ould be the logical consequences of this 
conclusion we shall see in the sequel. 

In the meantime we should clear up some difficulties. 
Pjjrusa IS also called free from all attachment or association, 
and eternally released. . If Prakriti be included in the contents 
of Purusa, then how can these adjectives be applicable to Him? 
The answer is, that they are applicable, because they express 
only the particular aspect, not the whole nature of Purusa. 
Purusa is not only immanent in Prakriti, but also transcendent 
over her; a self-conscious subject not only includes its object, but 
also knows itself as distinct from and unexhausted in respect of 
its contents by, the latter, just, for instance, as our self includes 
all our ideas, feelings, willings, etc., and yet has not its contents 
exhausted by them : the former fact makes the subject immanent 
in, and the latter, transcendent over, the object. In so far as 
Purusa is transcendent. He is eternally released, i.e.. not under 
the influence of Prakriti or the not-self, and also free from all 
attachment or association with her. It is only in the sense that 
the Absolute Purusa or Brahman is spoken of in the Sruti as 
eternally released and free from all attachment with Prakriti. 
We should always bear in mind that the Sankhya definition of 
Purusa differs very little from that given in the Sruti, and those 
who are conversant with the latter know well that according to 
NimvSrka and Eamanuja those attributes express only the 
transcendent aspect of Brahman or the Absolute Purusa. There 
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are other attributes of a similar nature, to wit, inactive, un- 
changeable, unprolific, and specific or individual, all of which 
express the transcendent aspect of Purusa. But in* so far as the 
Absolute Purusa is immanent in Prakriti, He must possess also 
attributes of activity, changefulness, productivity and individual- 
ity, these being the attributes of the latter in so far as she is 
manifested. Thus, the Absolute Purusa, in His wholeness, has 
two sets of attributes apparently opposite to each other, one set 
expressing His transcendent aspect, and the other, His immanent 
aspect. Or, we may express the whole fact in another way : 
As a whole or system, the Absolute Purusa is eternally free, 
because there is nothing outside Him which can bind Him; no 
doubt, He is bound by His contents (including Prakriti), but in 
that case* He is bound by what lie within Himself, by what js 
His own, that is to say, by Himself; but / self-bound ’ is another 
name for ‘ free. ’ He is f ree from all attachment or association, 
for, there is nothing outside Him to be associated with. 
Inactive, because, being self-complete, He has no want or 
'purpose to be fulfilled, or no end to be realised, therefore He has 
no desire or volition which is implied in all activity called 
, voluntary and human. Unchangeable, because, there is nothing 
outside Him which can change His nature, so that as a whole, 
He is eternally unchanged. Unprolific, because all produc- 
tion implies change, but He is eternally complete. Specific or 
Individual, because a systematic whole is the true individual. 
But as the parts {i.e., all things and beings in the universe) are 
His own individualisations or differentiations, specific centres 
of His own activity, He possesses also the attributes of them. 
This fact is indicated by the phrase ‘ ‘ Purusa is also analogous 
to the manifested in all those respects. ” We may say that the 
Absolute is not only a perfect intellect, but also a perfect will, 
understanding by the latter a perfect spontaneity oy a perfectly 
spontaneous active principle. In this sense the Absolute 
Purusa is active, but His activity does not imply any want, 
purpose, desire or volition ; it is perfectly spontaneous,. There are 
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other evidences in the SSnkhya itself which points to the fact 
that though Purusa and Prakriti are distinct, they are yet in- 
separable elecJents of One Absolute whole, or they are correlative 
aspects of a Higher Synthesis. Consider the following : 

(a) “ The bondage of Purusa is not due to Prakriti, for she 
herself is under His control ” (SSnkhya Sutram, Chap. I, 18). 
Here it is positively afi&rmed that Prakriti is not independent of 
Purusa, but entirely under His control. This assertion clearly 
shows that Purusa and Prakriti are not two independent 
realities, but the latter is an element of the former, for, of two 
things wholly independent and unrelated one cannot be entirely 
under the control of another.. 

(h) “Without the conjunction of Prakriti (there can be) 
na conjunction of bondage in Purusa, who is, by nature, 
eternally pure, enlightened and unconfined ’’ (ibid, 19). In 
the preceding aphorism it is asserted that Prakriti is 
not the direct cause of bondage ; here it is said that 
the direct cause is her conjunction with Purusa. Now 
a question naturally suggests itself here : What is the 
cause of this conjunction between Purusa and Prakriti ? 
Prakriti cannot be the cause of it, because, then, she will be 
the real cause of the bondage, which will be inconsistent with 
the previous assertion of her non-causality in this respect. 
Purusa also cannot be the cause, because. He being eternally 
free, cannot bind Himself. The Sankhya says the real cause 
is non-discrimination (aviveka) or the absence of any knowledge 
on the part of Purusa about his distinction from Prakriti. But 
this answer is absurd, because aviveka cannot pertain to him 
who is eternally enlightened. The true answer is, that the 
conjunction is eternal, and being eternal, it is eternally uncaused 
for what is eternal cannot have any cause. The conjunction is 
an ultimate fact, because Purusa and Prakriti are the inseparable 
elements of one whole, and co-exist from eternity; and there- 
fore no question about its origin may arise. Thus, the con- 
junction be^pg eternal, the bondage is also etemai, i.e., the 
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Absolute Purusa Is eternally bound up with Prakrit! . Wbat 
is, then, release? As the bondage is the result of the identic 
fication of the Absolute Purusa with Prakriti, so is the release 
the result of the knowledge of the distinction between them. 
Release does not mean absolute separation between them, be- 
cause that is impossible. The Saokhya does not entertain that 
view. Thus, the Absolute Purusa is both eternally bound up 
and eternally released. But he is bound up, not by anything 
external, but by what is internal, by His own elements, i.e., in 
so far as He is immanent in His elements, He identifies Him- 
self with them : He is released in so far as He transcends the 
elements, i.e., knows Himself to be distinct from and unexhausted 
in respect of His contents by the elements. Therefore, the bond- 
age and release of the Absolute Purusa are eternal — eternal 
correlative aspects of his nature. Or,, in other words, His 
bondage is His freedom or release, because it is due to His own 
elements, and therefore, to His own Self. But bondage and 
release have a different meaning for the individual Purusas or 
men, 

(c) “ The agency or causality or Prakriti is due to her 
proximity to Isvara, as in the case of a loadstone ” (ibid, 96). 
Examine this aphorism carefully. As a piece of iron derives 
its power of attraction by virtue of its proximity to a loadstone, 
so Prakriti derives her power of evolution by virtue of her 
proximity to Isvara. Here proximity is described as an essential 
condition of acquiring such a power. But the analogy is inade- 
quate and misleading. Proximity is a kind of space-relation, 
which can subsist between a loadstone and iron, both of them 
being in space. But how can it subsist between Isvara and 
Prakriti ? In the first place, proximity implies an interval, how- 
ever small, between two things; but' there cannot be any inter 
val or distance between Isvara and Prakriti, both of them being 
all-pervading and included in each other. In the second place, 
proximity is possible between things which are in space; but 
Isvara is admittedly above space (cf. aph. 13). Though, thus 
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the analogy is inappropriate, it contains one important truth : 
a piece of iron derives its power of attraction from a loadstone 
which must itself possess such a power before it can transfer 
it to the iron; similarly, Prakriti derives her power of evolution 
from Isvara who must Himself possess the power before it is 
transferred to Prakriti. This aphorism, thus, admits that the 
Absolute Purusa possesses the power of evolution, but instead of 
exercising it Himself He transfers it to Prakriti. A similar 
analogy is given in aphorism 99, which runs thus: “The 
actual causality is that of the Antah-karana, because it is lighted 
up by the Absolute Purusa, as in the case with the iron.” 
Here, too, the point of the analogy is that Antah-karana (which 
is an evolute of Prakriti) derives its power of causation from 
Isvara, as the iron derives its power of burning from fire, and 
that, therefore, Isvara possesses the power of causality, as the 
fire does the power of burning. If the fire did not possess such 
a power, the iron also could not derive its power; similarly, if 
Isvara did not possess the power of causality, Antah-karana too 
could not derive its power of evolution. Consider also aphorism 
164. Here, too, it is stated that the causality of Prakriti is 
derived from tne influence or affection of Purusa, which is, 
again, due to her proximity to the self-conscious Principle. 
In Aphorism 51 of Ch.ip. Ill, Prakriti is described as a hom- 
slave to P-urusa. There are numerous other aphorisms which 
point to the same fact, and need not be cited here. 

Sometimes the word ‘samyoga,’ i.e., union or conjunction is 
used to express the relation between Purusa and Prakriti, by 
virtue of which the latter derives her power of evolution from 
Purusa. Thus, in the Sankhya Karika we have the following : 
“In order that soul may contemplate Prakriti and be released, 
the union of the two, like that of the lame and the blind, takes 
place; (and) thence creation springs.’’ (Verse 21.) It is 
curious that the Sankhya Karika exclusively uses the word 
‘samyoga,’ i.e., union, and the Sankhya Pravachana Sutram, 
the word ‘sannidhya,’ i.e., proximity, to indicate the relation. 
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But the former seems to*be more appropriate than the latter 
for reasons stated above. However, we should notice one signi- 
ficant assertion in the verse cited above. Purusa is likened to a 
lame and Prakrit! to a blind man, each of whorn is altogether 
^elpless without the other, for the purposes of evolution. But 
according to the Sankhya the evolution is eternal, and therefore, 
the union of Purusa and Prakriii is also eternal; that is to say, 
Purusa and Prakrit! are eternally united, and are, therefore, 
two eternally correlated aspects of a Higher Synthesis of one 
Absolute Whole. This point we have already proved from a 
different standpoint. 

Before we conclude we should consider two attributes which 
are affirmed of both Purusa andPrakriti : they are ‘independent’ 
and ‘self-governed.’ (Frdc Sankhya Karika, vers. 10 and IL.) 
Tf Praknti be independent and self-governed, how can she be 
inseparably related to Purusa? But we have, on the contrary, 
proved by citing numerous texts that they are inseparably 
related and two eternally correlated -aspects of a higher Synthesis. 
How can we then reconcile these two seemingly contradictory 
assertions*'^ Tf we think about the matter more closely we, find 
. that there is really no inconsistency. We can view the nature 
of Prakriu from two standpoints ; Prakrit! possesses some attri- 
butes in common with Purusa, and also possesses some other 
attributes in respect of which she differs from Him. Thus 
there are both identity and distinction between them. In as 
far as they are identical, they are inseparably related and there- 
fore mutually supported or dependent; in so far as they are 
distinct and opposite, they are unrelated, and, therefore, mutu- 
ally unsupported or independent. Thus, Prakrit! is indepen- 
dent of Purusa from a particular standpoint, i.e., she is relative- 
ly independent, absolute independence being out of the question, 
for if she had really such an independence, she would fall outside 
Purusa, and thus limiting Him would make Him limited or 
finite. Two things absolutely independent and yet analogous 
and all-pervading, is a self-contradictory assertion. Prakrit! 

6 
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should, therefore, be called relatively independent. Again, 
Prakriti is also called self -governed; but ‘ self-governed ’ is the 
same as ‘independent.’ Thus Prakriti is only relatively self- 
governed. This disposes of the remaining difficulties. 

It is no doubt true that the whole tenor of the Sankhya 
Philosophy is to maximise the distinction or opposition, and to 
rpinimise the relation, between Purusa and Prakriti. To a less 
careful and intelligent reader the Sankhya will appear to be a 
rigorously pluralistic system; but to a more careful and intelli- 
gent one it would appear that the Sankhya as a whole is relative- 
ly pluralistic, teaching in many places, though less prominently, 
the unity of an Absolute Principle underlying the plurality. 

Let us now turn to the Yoga Sutram, which is also called 
♦ 

a , Sankhya Philosophy, to see what view it entertains with 
regard to the personality of God or Isvara. In Aphorisms 23-26 
of the Samadhi Pada, Patanjali has mainly discussed the nature 
of Isvara. We have mentioned before two essential character- 
istics which constitute the personality of Isvara, to wit, (a) per- 
fect self-consciousness or a centre of reference of all objects, and 
(b) perfect will or a centre of activity, which is directly or in- 
directly the source of all activities in the world. Or, in other 
words, the personality of Isvara consists in a perfect intellect 
and a perfect spontaneity. I shall show that these two charac- 
teristics are to be described in the above aphorisms. In Apho- 
rism 25 it is said that the seeds of omniscience has reached its 
acme in Isvara, that is to say. He is described to be a perfect 
Intellect or a perfect Self-conscious Being. This inference is 
further confirmed hy Aphorism 26, where Isvara is described to 
be the Original Preceptor of all other first-born preceptors, such as 
Brahma, etc. The meaning of this is that Isvara is the original or 
ultimate source of all knowledge and truth. All these conclu- 
sively show that Isvara is a perfect self-conscious Being who 
is all-knowing and the ultimate source of all knowledge and 
truth. Prom this all-knowing character of Isvara follows His 
etomity and infinity, in as much as an all-Lnowing Being 
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cannot be limited in time and space ; if He were so limited, He 
could not know all ; He could not know what was outside and 
beyond the limit, and thus, could not be all-knower. Is He 
also a perfect will? In Aphorism 24 Isvarais described to be a 
particular Purusa, eternally free from pains, actions, fruits of 
actions, and desires arising from them. Here He is described 
destitute of actiovs and desires, i.e., of will as ordinarily 
understood. Let us quote in extenso the comments made by 
Vyasa on lliis aphorism : “ Klesha (pains) are avidya (ignor- 

ance) and the rest ; karmas (actions) are vices and virtues ; 
vipaka is the fruits of actions ; asaya are desires following 
therefrom. Though they are qualities of the manah, yet, they 
are called the qualities of Purusa, because He is the enjoyer or 
knower of their fruits or consequences, just as the victory T»r 
defeat, which really belongs to the actual fighters, is usually 
ascribed to their master. That particular Purusa, who is free 
from the enjoyment of those fruits or consequences, is called 
Isvara. But there are many other Purusas called kevali who 
have also attained liberation called kaivalya ; they have attained 
kaivalya by freeing themselves from three kinds of bondage. 
Isvara had no connexion with those three kinds of bondage in 
the past, nor will have any in the future : as by the liberation 
is understood innumerable previous bondages, so is not the case 
with Isvara. Or, as it will he possible for the absorbed into the 
Prakriti to have innumerable future bondages, so will not be 
the case with Isvara ; for He is eternally free and eternally 
Isvara.” New, it is evident from the above that Isvara is 
eternally free from all vicious and virtuous actions, as well as 
from all desires arising from them : actions also imply desires 
as their motives ; but desires and actions are essential charac- 
teristics of will ; it therefore follows that Isvara has no will. 
But this is not the real inference for the following reasons : (a) 
In the Aphorism 25 it is positively asserted that Isvara shows 
kindness to the yogins by enabling them to attain samadhi and 
its fruits in a shorter time. Let us examine Vyasa’s* comments 
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on it : “ When a yogin worships Isvara with a special kind 
of devotion He does kind deeds to him at the moment of his 
meditation, and on account of that meditation the yogin’ s 
attainment of samadhi and its fruits becomes instantaneous.” 
Consider then the Aphorism 26. In this aphorism it is clearly 
asserted that Isvara is the original preceptor of all the first-born 
preceptors, such as Brahma and the rest, because He is above 
time, while they were born in time and had a limited longevity. 
It is manifest from this that Isvara is not absolutely inactive, 
for He is the ultimate instructor of all knowledge and truth. 
This fact is made more explicit and emphatic in the commentary 
of Vyasa on the Vphorism-25. Yyasa says: ‘‘Even tliough 
He (i.e., Isvara) has no want so far as He Himself is concerned, 
yet He has want in the shape of doing good to the jivas : the 
latter want is this : I shall liberate the entangled Purusas during 
the Kalpapralaya and the Mahapralaya by means of instruction 
about knowledge and religion. It is likewise said : ‘ The 

prime-seer, (incarnated) through the medium of an artificial 
mind, (as) the mighty divine sage (Kapila), out ol compassion 
(towards all entangled Purusas), revealed the (Sankhya) doctrine, 
in a systematic way, to Asuri, who desired to know them.” 
From this it is conclusively proved that Isvara is not conceived 
by the Yoga Sutrain as absolutely inactive. 

How, then, is this last assertion to be reconciled with the 
previous one ? In Aphorism 24 it is said that Isvara is eternally 
free from actions and their consequent desires : in other 
aphorisms, to wit, 23, 25 and 27, it is held that He is not 
wholly inactive and destitute of desires : He does some acts and 
has some desires. How can we reconcile them? The reconci- 
liation is, I think, easy. When Isvara is said to be eternally 
free from actions and desires, these action® are good or bad, 
virtuous or vicious actions ; and the desires are those which 
arise out of them. Now, those actions and desires are possible 
for man only: the epithets, ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad,’ ‘ virtuous’ or 
‘ vicious,’ 'are not applicable to the actions of Isvara, for He 
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is above duties and virtues. The sense of duty is thp sense, 
of the conflict between Keason and Inclinations — ^between the 
higher or rational Self in man and his lower or passional Self ; 
and the virtue is nothing but a habit of doing duty. In Isvara 
no such struggle is possible, because He has no such passions 
and desires which resemble those which arise from the physical 
wants and appetites of man : Isvara is perfectly rational and 
perfectly realised, so that His actions cannot be called good or 
bad, virtuous or vicious in the same sense in which human actions 
arc called so : or, more appropriately, those epithets are wholly 
inapplicable to His actions. This proves that Isvara is not inac- 
tive, but He acts and His acts should not be called good or bad, 
virtuous or vicious, and therefore, He is eternally free only from 
those actions to which those epithets are applicable. Again, 
Divine actions, as we have found, are npt prompted by desire, 
purpose, end or motive, as ordinarily understood, because such a 
desire, etc., arise out of humani conditions which are absent in 
Isvara : His actions are perfectly spontaneous. The same is 
true of desires : Isvara has, no doubt, desires, but these desires 
are not determined by or folloAV from the good or bad actions, 
because He is eternally free from such actions. Like His 
activities, His desires also are perfectly spontaneous and are not 
determined by any wants. In short, the activities, desires, etc., 
of Isvara are of a quite different order and nature, the most 
imperfect resemblance of which is found in the most'highly 
developed life, such as the life of a saint or a prophet. Thus we 
find that the two apparently inconsistent assertions are not really 
incon'sistent ; they are both true so far as they go. We, there- 
fore, conclude that according to the Yoga Sutram Isvara is a 
perfect will. We have already proved that according to the 
Yoga Sutram Isvara is a perfect &elf -consciousness or intellect ; 
He is, therefore, both a perfect Intellect and a perfect will. 
Thus, He is a person, or rather, super-person. 

There are several verses in the Sftntiparva of the MahS- 
bhSrata which go to confirm the above conclusion, e.g.^ 
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“ When the time comes for Universal Dissolution all existent 
objects and gunas are withdrawn by the Supreme Soul which 
then exists alone like the Sun withdrawing at evening 
all his rays ; and when the time comes for creation He 
once more creates and spreads them out like the Sun 
shedding his rays when the morning comes. Thus the Su- 
preme Soul, for the sake of sports, repeatedly considers Him- 
self invested with all these conditions, which are his own 
forms and gunas infinite in number and agreeable to Himself. 
It is thus that the Supreme Soul, though really above the 
gunas, becomes attached to the path of acts and creates, by 
modification, Nature invested with the conditons of birth 
and death, and at once with all acts and conditions which 
are characterised by the three gunas.” Again: “Although 
the Supreme Soul is , not subject to changes of any kind, 
and is the active principle that sets Nature (Prakriti) in 
motion, yet entering a body which is united with the senses 
of knowledge and actions. He considers all the acts of those 
senses as His own ’’ {ibid, verse 43). “The Supreme Soul is' 
said to be that who is above the attribute of Ignorance or Error, 
who is Unmanifest and beyond all gunas, who is called the 
Supreme, who ordains all things, who is Eternal and Immilt- 
able, and overrules Nature and all her gunas.” (Chap. 305, 32.) 
Still again : “ 0 best of kings, this is the manner in which the 
creation and the Destruction of Nature takes place : the Su- 
preme Being is all that remains when Universal Destruction 
takes place, and it is He who assumes various forms when 
Creation begin®. This is even so, 0 king, as ascertained by 
men of knowledge. It is Nature that causes the Over-presiding 
Soul to thus assume diversity and revert back to unity. Nature 
also herself has the same marks. One fully conversant with 
the nature of the categories knows that Nature also assumes the 
same sort of diversity and unity, for when destruction comes 
she reverts into unity, and when creation takes place she assumes 
diversity o| form. The Soul makes Nature which contains 
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the principles of production or growth and assumes various 
forms. Nature is called Kshetra (soil). Above the twenty- 
four categories or principles is the Soul which is Great. It 
presides over that Nature or Kshetra. Hence, 0 great king, 
the foremost yatis say that the Soul is the Presider. Indeed 
we have heard that on account of the soul’s presiding over all 
Kshetras, He is called the Presider. And because He knows 
that Unmanifest Kshetra, He is, therefore also called Kshetra- 
jna. And because also the Soul enters into Unraanifest Kshe- 
tra, Pie is called Purusa.” (Chap. 306, 33-37.) 

The same fact is declared in a more emphatic way by Yajna- 
valkya in his conversation with Janaka ; “ The Unmanifest 
Isvara transforms His supersensible Self by Himself into hundreds 
and thousands and millions and millions of forms.” (Chap. 314, 
2.) Again, “On account of the Supreme Soul’s supremacy over 
the categories. He is said to partake of their nature; on account 
also of His agency in the matter of creation, He is said to pos- 
sess the quality of creation. On account of His agency in the 
^matter of yoga, He is said to possess the quality of yoga. For 
His supremacy over those particular principles known by the 
name of nature. He is said to possess the character of Nature. 
For His agency in the matter of creating the seeds. He is said 
to partake of the nature of those seeds. And because He 
causes the several principles or gunas to come into being, He 
is said to be subject to decay and destruction.” (Chap. 315, 
7-9.) 

One point should be made clear in this connection. Al- 
though in the above verses it is definitely and distinctly assert- 
ed that Isvara or the Supreme Soul is the real cause of the 
manifested world, yet, in some other verses the opposite view 
seems to be entertained. E’er instance, consider the following 
verses : “ That which is shorn of the gunas, 0 dear, is incap- 
able of being made to be possessing the gunas. Listen, how- 
ever, to me as I explain to you what is endued with the gunas 
and what is not*. Great Munis conversant with the laruth about 
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principles say that when Soul seizes the gunas like a crystal 
catching the reflexion of a red flower, He is said to be possessed 
of the gunas ; but when freed from them like the crystal freed 
from reflexion, He is seen in His real nature which is above all 
gunas.” (Chap. 316, 1-2.) Again, “On account, again, of 
His being the witness of everything, and on account, also, 
of there -being nothing else than He, as also for His conscious- 
ness of oneness with Nature (Prakriti) yatis endued with 
ascetic success, conversant with the spiritual science, and freed 
from fever of every sort, consider Him as existing by Himself 
without a second ’’ (ibid, 9). But if we examine those verses 
carefully we find no inconsistent assertion made in them. The 
Sankhya philosophy has, as we have said, all along entertained 
two apparently opposite views with regard to the Soul 
(Purusa); the Soul, it maintains, has two aspects or sides — 
ti'anscendent and immanent. In so far as the Soul is immanent 
in the manifested world He is called saguna, or invested with 
three gunas, that is, assuming numberless finite forms ; and 
in so far as He is transcendent over the manifested world. He 
is called nirgnna, or divested of the three gunas, that is, exist- 
ing in His own pure essential form. We have already discussed, 
at considerable length, the reasonableness of such a distinction 
and found that there is no inconsistency involved in it. 

If we now come to the Bhagabatgita we meet with similar 
assertions. Sometimes the Supreme Soul is spoken of as 
nirguna and sometimes as saguna. Consider, for instance, 
the following : “ That is, the Supreme Soul, though devoid of 
all the senses, appears to be occupied in their functions ; 
though unattached to any thing. He is all-sustaining, and 
though devoid of all the gunas. He is the experiencer of them 
all. Though Himself whole and undivided. He exists in all 
things as if He were divided ; He should be regarded as the 
creator, the sustainer and the destroyer of all things. Prakriti 
(Nature) is said to be the cause of the body and the senses, 
while Purusa is said to be the cause of the experience of 
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happiness and noisery. O Bharatarsava, know the union between 
the Kshetra (Prakriti) and the Kshetrajna (Purusa) to be the 
real cause of all the aniimate and inanimate things. He sees 
truly who considers the activities done everywhere as due to 
Prakriti, and that Purusa is inactive or non-agent. The Indi- 
vidual Purusa attains the status of the Brahman when he be- 
holds all the dislinct creatures to be existent in one and the same 
Soul, and understands the origination of the universe to lie due to 
that one Supreme Soul.” (Chap. 13, verses 14, 20, 28, 29, 30.) 

Turning to Srirnad Bhagabata we find similar assertions. 
Examine, for instance, the following: “ That is, in this 
way identifying Himself with Prakriti, Purusa thinks him- 
self as the agent of the actions really performed by her 
gunas. For that reason, His migration, bondage and sub- 
jection are due to that identification, although He Himself 
is non-agent, lord, witness and full of ‘bliss. Know’ Prakriti 
to be the cause of the body and the senses, and Purusa, who 
is above and beyond Prakriti, to be the cause of the experience 
of happiness and misery. On account of being unchangeable, 
inactive, and devoid of the gunas, like the reflexion of the sun in 
water, Purusa, though residing in Prakriti, remains unstained 
by the gunas. But when that Purusa becomes attached to 
them. He gets stupefied by self-consciousness and thinks Him- 
self to be the agent. O women. He is Isvara, called Kala, 
who prompts Prakriti, when her gunas attains the state of 
equilibrium, to the act of creation. When the Supreme Soul 
or Isvara threw his semen (in the form of consciousness) into 
the womb of Prakriti agitated by the influence of the previous 
actions of the jivas she gave birth to the category of Mahat 
(consciousness or intelligence) prolific of multifarious mani- 
festations. When the category of Mahat, thus generated from 
the semen of the Supreme Soul, underwent changes, it gave 
birth to the three kinds of self-consciousness (Ahamkara) 
characterised by the power of activity.” (Skanda 3, Chap. 2G, 
6-8 ; ibid, Chap. 27, 1; ibid, Chap. 26, 16, 18, and 22.) 

• 7 
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Let us now turn to the Brahma Sutram where some asser- 
tions are made, which seem to go against our contention’ that 
Isvara and Prakriti are interdependent and mutually inclusive. 
Examine the following aphorisms : (1) “ Prakriti being dependent 
on Isvara is capable of acting to realise an end, i.e., of creation. 
(Chap. I, pSda 4, aph. 3.) Nimbarka comments on this in this 
way : “ Pradhana or Prakriti as described in theUpanishads, being 
dependent on* the Supreme Cause (i.e. Isvara), is capable of 
purposive action, i.e., creation, whereas Pradhana as described 
in the Sankhya, being independent of Him, cannot be so : such 
is the difference.” Here it is distinctly stated that Prakriti 
is, according to the SSnkhya, independent of Isvara. I fail to 
understand wherefrom that conclusion is drawn. T have con- 
clusively proved by citing numerous texts that Isvara and Pra- 
kriti are, according to the Sankhya, mutually inclusive and 
eternally united ; Prakriti is nothing but an element or power 
of Isvara as much according to the Sankhya as according to the 
Upanishads. This is, therefore, no doubt, a strange misunder- 
standing. (2) ” There is nothing beside Prakriti which can , 
prompt her to action ; Purusa is eternally unattached to any- 
thing ” (Chap. II, pada 2, aph. 4). Nimbarka comments on 
this thus : ” Pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, 

because it is not gi^ided by the conscious Purusa : Why ? 
Pradhana being independent, it has no other assistant than itself. 
Here, too, it is supposed that Pradhana is independent of Isvara 
according to the Sankhya ; but that the supposition is mistaken 
has been satisfactorily proved before. It is curious that Vyasa, 
as the author of the Brahma Sutram, declares that Pradhana 
or Prakriti is, according to the Sankhya, independent of Isvara, 
while, as the commentator of the Yoga Sutram writes that 
Prakriti and Purusa are not wholly distinct, that the Brahman 
resides in concealed form in the chitta, i.e., the mind which 
is pothing but a compound of three evolutes of Prakriti, and 
that the knowledge of the world attained by the Buddhi-sattva 
(the pure intellect) is identical with that of Purusa. {Vide the 
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commentaries on Aphorism 20 of the SadhanS Pada, Aph. 4 of 
Samadhi Pada, and Aphs. 22 and 23 of the Kaivalya Pada). 

Now, Vyasa has evidently derived his view from the 
Upanishads ; therefore it is necessary to examine carefully the 
texts referred to above. In several Upanishads Prakriti and hei' 
evolutes are mentioned in various connexions ; but it is in the 
Svetashvatara Upanishad in particular that the relation between 
Is vara and Prakriti is more explicitly described. The texts 
are as follows : “ Pradhana or Prakriti is changeful, but Isvara 
is unchangeful and immortal ; that One (Isvara), manifesting 
Himself, regulates the aforesaid changeful Pradhana and all 
jivas. The jivas liberate themselves from the world-illusion by 
means of constant meditation upon Him and thinking Him as 
one with themselves.” (Chap. I, aph. 10.) " If one knows 

Him, all his connexions with the world are severed ; so that 
all the pains of that wise one arising out of non-discrimiirative 
knowledge (avidya) are destroyed and he becomes released from 
repeated birth and death. By meditation upon Him that wise 
Purusa, after the destruction of the body, attains that third 
essential form of Isvara which is unmanifested in, and above 
*the*world, and thereby becomes the possessor of all worldly 
grandeur, as well as becomes entirely self-contented and divest- 
ed of the three gunas.” (Ibid, aph. 11.) “This self-existent 
Brahman is the only thing worthy to be known, there being 
nothing else fit to be thought of : this Brahman is the enjoying 
jivas, the enjoyable world, and Isvara (lord), their guide and 
ruler. He has these three forms, and should be meditated upon 
in this way only.” (Ibid, aph. 12.) 

“Eternal One {i.e., the individual Soul), enjoying another 
(i.e. Prakriti), which is equally eternal, and is red, white and 
black, i.e., possessing three gunas called Sattva, Kajas and 
Tamas, and procreatrix of various objects like herself, remains 
attached to her; another eternal one (i.e. Isvara) exists without 
being attached to Prakriti which supplies the materials of 
enjoyment, to the Individual Purusa.” (Chap. 4, aph. 6.) 
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“ Two friendly birds live together on one tree (i.c. the body), 
one of which, called the Individual Soul, tastes the fruits of 
that tree, thinking them palatable, while the other (i.e. Isvara) 
does not taste them, but remains a mere spectator.” (Ibid, 
aph. 6.) ” On the same tree one bird called jiva lives and gets 

entangled with it, and being impotent to liberate itself, goes on 
lamenting : when, then, it comes to know the greatness of the 
other bird called Isvara it gets released.” {Ibid, aph. 7.) 
“Prakriti, which possesses the three gunas, and is the material 
cause of the world, should bt; known to be a power of Brahman 
called Maya, and Brahman should be known as the possessor or 
source of that power. The world is pervaded by the numerous 
different evolutes of that power called Maya.” {Ibid, aph. 10.) 

* In the above verses the nature of the Infinite Soul, the 
Finite Soul and Prakriti, as well as their mutual relations are 
clearly stated. What we are especially concerned with here is 
the precise relation between the Infinite Soul (Brahman) and 
Prakriti ; this relation has been expressed by saying that 
Prakriti is nothing but a power or element of Brahman, 
and therefore, is not anything independent of Him. The 
Sankhya, as ordinarily interpreted, seems to declare Prakriti’s 
independence of Brahman. For this reason the Sankhya is 
carefully distinguished from the Vedanta. Some go even, so far 
as to assert that though the Sankhya nomenclature occurs in 
many places of the Fpanishads, it signifies different things, 
and has never been derived from the Sankhya System ; some 
even suspect that the Sankhya has rather borrowed its nomencla- 
ture from the Upanishads and used it for its own special purpose 
and in its own special sense. It is curious that the name of 
Kapila also is mentioned in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. {Vide 
chap. V, aph. 2.) It is true that it is not easy to settle by 
conclusive historical evidence whether the Llpauishads derived 
the nomenclature from the Sankhya, or the Sankhya from the 
Upanishad. The real difficulty in this connexion evidently 
arises from ‘the apparently opposite interpretations given to the 
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relation between Purusa and Prakriti. But I have conclusively 
proved before that the Sankhya does uot declare Prakriti as 
entirely independent of Purusa ; it has rather definitely affirmed 
that Prakriti is an integral element of Purusa. • Moreover, we 
find some significant verses in the Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata which distinctly and emphatically declare that whatever 
knowledge we find in the V’^edas has been derived from the 
Sankhya. {Ibid, chap. 301.) It is there explicitly maintained 
that the Sankhya is the only source of all true and high know- 
ledge, and that every other branch of knowledge including even 
the Vedas has derived its knowledge from the Sankhya. This 
is further confirmed by verses embodying the sayings of the 
great sage Yajnavalkya. {Vide chap. 316, 2 ; chap. 301, 100 
& 101.) The Bhagabatgita also bears the same testimoity. 
{Vide chap. 5, vers. 4 & 5.) These are •undoubtedly good and 
clear testimonies which go to show that there is no real in- 
consistency between the T^panishads and the Sajikhya with 
regard to the relation between Purusa, whether Absolute or 
Individual, and Prakriti. It is surprising that A'yasa, who, as 
the writer of the Mahabharata, is quite aware of these facts, 
hqs still written to say that the Prakriti of the Upanishads is 
wholly different from that of the Siinkliya. He has, as I have 
pointed out l)efore, also contradicted himself when he has ex- 
plained the relation between Prakriti and Isvara in his commen- 
tary on the Yoga Butram. 

We may conclude, then, by saying that the Sankhya 
teaches that there is One Absolute Purusa — One Absolute self- 
conscious Soul or Isvara, who includes Prakriti as one of His 
constituent elements and uses her as the means to differentiate 
or embody Himself into numberless objects which constitute the 
world ; and that He being, thus, a self-conscious ‘ system ’ or 
‘world,’ and also the ultimate source of all activity or effort, 
He may be properly called a Person : but He being a perfect 
Unity, He should more appropriately be called Super-Personal. 


A. K. Majumdar 
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LOVE MISUNDERSTOOD 


Ah ! she loves him and he loves her 
But one to other they never tell. 
Within shines sweetest paradise, 

Without dark devil of blackest hellv 
While he for her rejoicing means 
She thinks it torture dire, 

His hand outstretched with whitest peace 
She fears to kiss as ire. 

She runs to hug forgetful cold 

And there feels love’s bright fire. 
Back she turns on path she’d trod. 

Finds she’s soul and He her God ! 

II 

The glorious sun is hid by cloud. 

He’s there unseen by me ; 

His love is ever sweetness pure 
For loving heart to see. 

III 

Ah, when I call Thee Love, 0 Love, 

I forget that unlove Thou, 

And when I call Thee Mercy, Lord, 

Then whence unmercy — how? 



BANKING IN MI60BB 




k matter of deep concern to Mysore, to specially considfer this 
problem in relation to banking in Mysore. For after all in 
matters economic, Mysore must sink or swim along with her 
neighbours. True that the Mysore Bank and its branches, as 
they are now, might continue to capture whatever banking 
business there is or might be in the different parts of our State, 
but in the equally if not more important sphere of foreign trade 
financing, the banking system of Mysore has to meet with, the 
severe competition of the Imperial Bank which, partly divested 
of its present Government obligations, will run on strictly 
commercial and competitive principles. Mysore cannot be said 
to be immune from the activities of the Imperial Bank as it has 
cut its wedge into the state by having a branch of its own in 
Bangalore which for all practical purposes may be considered 
the heart of economic Mysore. ‘ • 

Here is a turning point in the history of Banking in India 
and Mysore must move with the times. Mysore should not only 
feel satisfied with the present position of its banking but must 
take a bold step and, as they do in all matters which appear 
beneficial, follow the foot-steps of the Government of Simla. 
The leading bank, the Mysore Bank, must be placed under 
statutory obligation to establish every year a number of branches 
like the Imperial Bank of India at present. The long deljiyed 
transference of duties now performed by independent Govern- 
ment treasuries might with advantage be given to the Mysore 
bank, which has now established a name for solidarity. The 
loss to the bank in establishing branches under statutory com- 
pulsion in places of doubtful profit will be more than compen- 
sated for by the Government leaving its cash balances with the 
Bank and its branches. The administration of the country 
would then be relieved of the worries of maintaining cash balan- 
ces and any defalcations or mishandlings of the Government’s 
balances will be borne by the Bank’s shareholders instead, of 
individuals being tackled as under the present system with all 
its nauseating troubles and anxieties. The Government will be 
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able to hold a corporate body responsible for its finances. Thus 
relieved of one of the important duties at present devolving and 
exercising the energies of Government servants, the Government 
can turn its attention ini a greater measure to the other depart- 
ments of work like economic development, education, etc. IrP 
the meanwhile, this additional strength afforded by Government 
cash balances being in the hands of the bank, will enable the 
bank to give increased facilities to Mysore trade and commerce, 
which are at present suffering from lack of sufficient capital. 

Supported thus substantially, the Mysore bank can launch 
upon a forward policy of encouraging exports and imports of 
the State. It will be enabled to come down as a helper to the 
Co-operative societies and other joint-stock banks which may be 
formed. The question of Land Mortgage Banks will be an 
easier proposition as the central bank with its resources can 
aid land-mortgaging business through co-operative societies in a 
better and more efficient manner than any agency of Govern- 
ment could do. The Bank would be in a better position to 
popularise the cheque system through its different branches, 
thus saving the need for the State to use so much of British 
India currency and in a sense establishes, to a very limited 
extent no doubt, an independent currency regulated by the ups 
and downs of its own trade. The Government will benefit by 
making use of the cheque system and in all matters financial 
will have the ready assistance and advice of the keen foresight 
of the shrewd bankers. 

The Mysore Bank and the Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
have with one voice recommended the proposal of the transfer- 
ence of Government finance to the Mysore Bank as it would 
facilitate trade in a greater measure than at present. But apart 
from this the advantages to the State and the public are so 
evident that the transfer will be most welcomed by all parties 
concerned. In short, a partial application of the English 
Charter Act of 1844 and the recent recommendations of the 
Hilton-Young Commission might prove both beneficial as being 
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THE BODY IS PASSING AWAY 

While swift hues gather in the flower and the tree, 

And the bliss of happy life is a breath heavenly sweet. 

With the cloud that roams wildly joy is set free, — 

Rain joins ini the sport with the patter of many feet. 
There’s a chain of bright life from the sun down to earth, 
In which time never lost a single moment’s worth. 

When the stars commence their vigil to keep, 

All the world’s wonder into the eyes doth leap. 

For the sky is still gloriously blue. 

And the lily is still handsome and gay, 

And while fresh is the morn and cool is the dew, 

The body iis passing away. 


There’s a soft beauty mantling the infant’s fair cheek. 
Where quick laughter gathers and rolls along and slips. 
To it Life its large language of joy doth speak 
In the sparkle of its eyes and the rhythm of its lips. 

By the light of its hope earth trims her own lamp, 

By the measure of its feet the moon times her own tramp, 
By the sun of its smile we count all our gains. 

And its love is a cure for our cares and pains. 

And thus as we re-fashion the earth, 

And still broaden the bounds of the day 
With the lingering echoes of happiness and mirth— 

The body is passing away. 

14 
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While dawns a new sun a sparkle’s lost from the eye, 

And with the first breath of the returning year, 

When roses waft their smell to the pearl-tinted sky, 

The dull heavy tread of mortality we hear. 

While of our busy days the fruit honest we reap, 

And of our short-lived joys a pious memory keep, 

\\ h(!n laughter from the face of deep thought tears the veil. 
The self-sufficient years grow startled and pale. 

While we talk with our friends as of old, 

We miss the old manner free and gay, 

F(U- quonciied is our cheer, few the hopes all told — 

The 1 »ody is passing’ away. 


Nalinimohan Chattbrjee 
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AWAKENED ASIA AND GERMANY IN 
WORLD POLITICS 

I 

Asia is the cradle of Humanity. In the past it has played 
the most notable part in human affairs. Tn short, it may be 
said that the major part of the history of civilizations is the 
history of Asian expansion and the contact of other peoples 
with Asia. 

Without going into the prc-historic ages, we may say 
that the most important parts of the cultural and political 
history of Greece, which is the foundation of western civiliza- 
tion and political life, are the cultural contacts, commercial 
relations, political associations as well as political conflicts 
between Greece and the Asian .states. The most outstanding 
feature of the history of the middle ages, whicb iis often mini- 
mised by the historians of to-day, is the predominance of the 
Asian states and peoples in all fields of human activities. On 
the one hand, the commerce and wealth of Asia attracted the 
attention of the traders of the west, and on the other hand 
the march of the Mongols from the heart of Asia to the very 
heart of Europe, is probably more important than the 
Crusades. 

Let us not forget that the invention of gun-powder, the 
mariner’s compass and prijiting press, all of which, with greater 
developments, have revolutionised the history of human civiliza- 
tion, are the contributions of the people of Asia. It was the 
efficiency of the Mongol warriors (who ruled a vast portion of 
Europe) in the field of organized warfare, that made the 
western nations conscious of the necessity of improving" their 
arts of warfare. It was the stories of splendour and wealth 
of the Orient narrated by Marco Polo and others ^wbo travelled 
in the Orient that spurred the adventurers of the West to seek- 
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the sea-routes to Asia, which led to the discovery of the New 
World as well as improved methods of navigation and com- 
merce. 

The modern cultural and political history of Europe begins 
with the history of commercial and political expansion of the 
western nations and their assimilation and improvements of 
some of the contributions of the peoples of the Orient. At 
first, commerce and religious activities formed the principal 
factors in European activities in Asia; the political motive of 
the conque.st of Asia by Europe later on became the dominant 
note in European expansion ini Asia. This may be regarded 
as the repetition of what the Greeks of the days of Alexander 
tried to accomplish — the conquest of Asia by Europe. In 
this connection it may be said that the real cultural history 
of the world is not merely the contribution of the West in the 
field of science and industry, but the assimilation of these 
contributions by the people of the Orient, and at the same time 
their (the people of the Orient) original contribution to the 
same. Western’ scholars, particularly German scholars, have 
done incalculable service by their efforts to understand and 
interpret oriental life and thought of the past and the time has 
come when the spirit and influence of the awakened Orient should 
be considered by the most serious-minded people of the West. 

II 

The political history of the last century and a quarter, on 
broad lines, covers three phases of the one and the same 
struggle. They are ; (1) Extra-European expansion of the 
western nations by subjugating other peoples, (2) rivalry and 
conflicts among the European aggressors, because they could 
not agree to the division of their booty in the Orient and other 
parts, of the world, and (3) the rise of the opposition of the 
awakened East against the domination of the Orient by the 
western powers, and the beginning of the struggle for the 
recovery of thd sovereignty of the peoples of the Orient. 
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- We may say that all the important European conflicts of 
the nineteenth century had their Asian backgrounds, which 
are far more important than the over-emphasised immediate 
causes in Europe. Great Britain’s determination for the 
destruction of Napoleon was due more to Franco-British rivalry 
in India than any other factor. The traditional enmity between 
Britain and Russia, which has again flared up in the recent Anglo- 
Russian conflict, has its roots in the conflict between Russian 
expansion in Asia and British opposition and apprehension. 
The Crimean War, the Congress of Berlin, the Russo-Japanese 
War and the formation of the Triple Entente against Germany 
and Austria, have their Asiatic backgrounds. The Anglo- 
French rivalry of the nineteenth century was primarily due to 
the questions of colonies in Asia as well as Africa. It* must* 
not be forgotten that France’s acknowledgment of British 
supremacy in Egypt, the gateway to the Orient, and British 
recognition of French rights in Morocco and Eastern Asia 
bordering Siam, were important factors in bringing about the 
Anglo-French understanding against Germany. Partition of 
Persia between England and Russia, absorption of Tibet and 
Afglianistan by England, and Mongolia by Russia, were the 
most alluring inducements for the Anglo-Russian entente 
against Germany. To British statesmen, particularly the late 
Lord Lansdowne, Earl Grey and others who planned and 
worked for the encirclement of Germany and her destruction 
as a rival, Germany’s commercial expansion in the Orient and 
the Berlin-Bagdad railway was a greater crime than the growing 
strength of the German navy. 

Asia was the determining factor in the World War. 
Without using the man-power, economic resources and strategic 
positions of India, it would not have been possible for the 
Entente Powers to defeat Turkey. Without an Arab revolu-- 
tion, Britain could not have secured a foothold in Turkey. 
Without Japan’s entry into the World War, on the side of 
the Entente Powers, it would not have been possible for 
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Bussia, ■ at the very outset of the War, to use all the 
Bussian forces, even those from Siberia, against the Central 
Powers. Furthermore, had Japan remained neutral, the 
Entente Powers, particularly the British navy, could not have 
brought about such a complete blockade of Germany. America’s 
entry into the World War against Germany was undoubtedly 
the decisive blow which brought about the defeat of the Central 
Powers. It is certain that if Japan were not already a party 
to the World War against Germany and bound by the Treaty 
of London, not to make a separate peace, there was no possi- 
bility of America’s entering the War. 

It is an undisputed fact that rivalry among the western 
nations in Asia, was one of the primary causes of the World 
•War *; and it was Asian support that determined the final issue 
of the War. Since the conclusion of the World War, Asia is 
looming larger and larger in world politics. The Treaty of 
Versailles did not bring about real peace. Turkey kept up her 
fight tor independence and she won the fight. The thpn 
prevailng Anglo-French rivalry in Asia Minor and the Anglo- 
Bussian hostility in all parts of Asia, made it possible for the 
Turks to secure aid from France, and Bussia in her struggle 
against Greece aided l)y Britain. After the World War, 
British policy was to make Persia a virtual protectorate, but this 
programme was upset because through Bussian support, Persia 
regained her sovereignty and to-day has an efficient government, 
which is trying to assert its position in world politics. Similarly, 
Afghanistan has secured her complete independence and is busy 
in organizing a military force which is causing serious appre- 
hension among the British officials in India and London. Siam 
has completely recovered her full sovereignty through recent 
treaty negotiations. In China and India, the two largest and 
.oldest nations in the world, far-reaching nationalist movements 
are passing through the stage of trials. In China the 
nationalists are demanding the abolition of all unequal treaties, 
extra-terfitorial jurisdiction, concessions and foreign financial and 
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judicial interference, infringing upon Chinese sovereignty. The 

Chinese nationalists, while fighting a civil -w'ar, have certainly 
inflicted a serious blow to the political prestige and economic 
supremacy of Great Britain in the Par Bast. One thing is 
discernable by all impartial observers, that A-sia of to-day is not 
the Asia of a quarter-century ago, when the Western powers 
were quite confident of their perpetual control of Asia and even 
planning the partition of China. 

Ill 

Reassertion of the awakened Asia is the most significant 
phenomenon in world politics of to-day. This is characterised by 
some Western scholars as the “ Revolt of Asia ” against Western 
domination ; and it is on the road to success.* In this revolt* 
there are three aspects : (1) revolt against the political domina- 
tion, (2) revolt against supposed cultural inferiority and (3) 
the revolt against racial and social discrimination. Nations 
of Asia may have different interests*, but they are all revolting 
against the limitations ijnposed upon their rights as human 
beings ; and the leadership of the movement is now in the 
hands of Japan in the Far East and Turkey in the Far West 
(Near East), whereas India and China are going to be the 
determining factors. 

To-day the Anglo-Russian conflict in world politics is 
tending to bring about a re-alignment of Powers all over the 
world. In this conflict, Asia is the bone of contention. Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, in a speech 
delivered at Leicester on June 4, 1927, declared that the 
principal reason for the recent severance of Anglo-Russian 
diplomatic relations, is that the Soviet authorities have been 
plotting against Great Britain all over the world, particularly 
in Asia. The present ascendency of Soviet Russian influence, 
im Asia, is due not to the spread of the Communistic doctrine 

The Revolt of Asia, by Upton Close, published by G. P. Putnam &, Sons, New York and 
^jondon, 1927. * 
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in Asia ; because the philosophy of communism has no hold 
among the actual leaders of nationalist movements in Asian 
countries. The Russian programme is to increase her influence 
in Asia, not by territorial expansion but by securing Asian 
support and friendship by establishing treaties of neutrality and 
friendship. Russia has concluded such treaties with Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan and is not unmindful of securing 
Chinese and Japanese friendship. This policy has brought 
about a revolution in world politics and it is full of possibilities. 

During the coming twenty-five years, all the outstanding 
world problems will be solved through Asia, with the aid of 
Asia ; and no political calculations of first magnitude can be 
made without asking the question “ Where will be the support 
of Asia in such circumstances ?” It can be safely asserted 
that Asian nations will be inclined to support those western 
powers which will not oppose their political independence and 
aspirations. It is being asked by many Asian statesmen : 
“ Which of the western nations might be genuinely interested in 
the cause of emancipation of Asia, including the programme of 
racial equality for the , Asian peoples ? ” The western powers 
which wish to maintain their Asian colonies and dependencies 
by force and against the wdl of the people, can never enjoy full 
confidence of the Asian peoples ; on the contrary, their 
professions of friendship will be looked upon with suspicion. 
Thus Great Britain, France, the United States and Holland, 
unless they give up their precious possessions in the Orient 
should not expect Asian support in the new order of world 
politics. 

Of all the peoples of the West, the Germans, chafing under, 
the army of occupation in the Rhineland, and dispossessed of 
their sovereign rights, should fully appreciate the moral and 
spiritual significance of the nationalist movements in Asian 
lands. Germany, as the outcome of her defeat in the World 
War, has been dispossessed of her colonies in the Orient ; her 
geographiftal position, internal and external conditions, are .such 
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as makes it impossible for her to start on a new anti-Asian 
imperialism. Germany’s past anti-Asianism such as the 
‘ ‘ Yellow Peril ’ ’ of the German Kaiser, originated in the desire 
of currying favour with Czarist Russia, bent on extending its 
territories in the Far East and also to please the British who 
were anxious to keep Asia under perpetual subjection. Under 
the new condition of things, with the exception of those 
Germans who believe that Gemany in all circumstances should 
follow the lead of Great Britain and America, the German 
people are opposed to any policy which will bring about hostility 
of awakened Asia and Russia. They realise the full signi- 
ficance of what is happening in China, where, the 
Germans having no extra-territorial rights, are not molested by 
the Chinese nationalists, on the contrary, they are ' being be- 
friended in their commercial enterprises. • Anglo-phil Germans 
and British propagandists are actively preaching the idea in 
Germany that to sympathise with the awakened Orient’s 
aspirations and to remain neutral in* the Anglo-Russian conflict, 
is not for the best interests of the German nation ; but it is 
very significant that all the far-sighted German statesmen 
are interested in promoting friendly relations with all the nations 

m 

of the Bast and the West. It may be that Germany by her 
international, cultural and political policies, will bring about 
better understanding between the East and West, on the basis 
of justice, equality and liberty. 


Taraknath Das 
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LIFE OF THE CELEBRATED SEVAGY ' 

Chapter III.- 

Sevagy returns to Goncao and what he did there. 

With the Fortress of Rayaguer in his possession Sevagy 
considered himself more powerful than Idalcao himself, and, to 
recover what it had cost him, he set out, as was his custom, to 
plunder, and realising that in (28) the open country his 
spoils might cost him dear, he went through woods and bushes 
which he found convenient, for 'his men were brought up in 
forests. He entered into the Concao and commenced his opera- 
tions with the Decaes who inhabited it, riz. Lacomosanto, 
Queissoa naraque, Qiteisoaporuum and Raulosinay. The Decaes 
are what the Princes of Italy were when they paid tribute to 
the Emperor, for in the same manner do they all pay to the 
King Idalcao. All the above mentioned (Decaes) were neigh- 
bours to the city of Goa. Each one of them lived with great 
arrogance in small princij/alitios and, as all the four combined 
did not possess a territory more than eight leagues in length and 
three in breadth, they made war against each other, till they 
confided in the mediation of the Subedar of Idalcao for the 
settlement of their disputes. The Subedar is, we may say, what 
the Vicar of the Empire was at the time referred to in Italy. 
He was commonly called there Visrey. This office was sold at 
the Court to him who gave most, and he did in his district what 
could be expected from this principle. They robbed, not 
according to law at all but without any, and when the com- 
plaints mournfully crossed the air (29) to the Court, the office 
was put to auction anew without any consideration whether its 
term had or had not terminated. Another (governor) came, 
and it was sometimes necessary to take arms against the first to 

get possession. And if victorious, he also mis-used'his victory 
• « 

‘ The first two chapters appeared in the April (1927) issue. 
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with tyranny and robbery, for when the King robs what can 
the subjects and the robbed do ? When Sevagy arrived at these 
places, the first thing he did was to style himself as the Subedar 
not of the King but of his own. He made a long residence there 
and thus dealt out great justice, for the greatest [act of justice] 
was to rob these barbarians whom he plundered, and of resti- 
tution he ignored even the name. They then surrendered the 
lands. Who knows why they suffered such insults. He sacked 
Vingorla, a place where the Dutch had a factory. The factory was 
not raided for the Sevagis did not make their grimaces at the 
muskets. Then he attacked Banda that belonged to Lacomo- 
santo who resisted for a while but soon retired in the great 
forest that saved his life, and Sevagy robbed Lacomosanto of his 
wealth that he did not take with him. He presently ‘entered 
into the district of Quissonarqu (30) and Quessoparna. They 
offered great resistance, I think because they were more poor, 
for wealth seems to have an understanding with valour that 
.where one presided the other should not stay. Sevagy suffered 
some loss of men but at last put them to flight, and here in the 
city of Goa w^e find them as miserable refugees. Eaulosinay met 
' witii the same fate and made the same journey, and in Goa they 
all resided till Sevagy left for his own territories after sacking 
their lands and Manodlin, Uguris, Bicholim and Ponda. In 
the northern parts he was already obeyed by all, and after these 
enterprises he was everywhere received with triumph. Only 
Rayapar where the English had a factory refused to yield. The 
English, however, confided in the protection that the Governor 
of the province had pomised them, and the Governor thinking 
that Sevagy would fly from the English muskets at Rayapur as 
he had fled from the muskets of the Dutch at Vingorla, had not 
been much disturbed in his sleep (had not been over watchful) 
when Sevagy appeared and destroyed all, killed the Governor, 
and captured the English of whom the Factor and the partners 
(31) were suffering long imprisonment in the hill of Rayapur. 
Many of , them died there, for water in English s*tomach on 
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Oaeherin de ientinhas is the sure forerunner of death. Seyagy 
felt pity, and, as he thought that lack of exercise would kill them, 
he directed the governor of the hill to allow them more liberty 
80 that they might walk about the hill within the sight of the 
fortress. They did so, sometimes they returned early and some- 
times late until one day they fled ; but not knowing the intri- 
cate roads of those confused woods they lost themselves, and 
when they thought they were far from the fortress they laid 
themselves down to sleep, and as they were tired they slept so 
heavily that the next day they woke very late and found them- 
selves very near the fortress. They excused themselves (by 
saying) that borne down with’ the affliction of the prison and by 
oversight which was due to such long imprisonment, they had 
slept in that fashion. These explanations were generally credited, 
for there was no change in their treatment, nor were their 
outings prohibited, and they observed the forests better for their 
second flight. In this they had better (81) success, for knowing 
that Idalcao had for the second time armed himself against Sevagy 
and the army was within the territories of Rayapur, they boldly 
went oiit, and once out of the hill, they found the encampment 
at a little distance where they were welcomed and sheltered for 
the sake of the information about Sevagy which they supplied. 
From here they went to Ckaul during the regime of Captain 
Antonio Galvao de Sa and thence to Bombaim after ten years of 
imprisonment, but they had the pleasure of depriving Sevagy of 
three hundred thousands pagodes that he had demanded for their 
ransom. Pagodes are coins of gold equivalent to five rupias 
and each rupia is approximately equal to a cruzado. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sevagy continues his conquests, entering the territories of the 
great Mogol who sends his uncle Sexthagan with eighty 
thousand horse against him. 

Sevagy became arrogant with his success against Idalcao 
from whom he had conquered go many provinces (33) and 
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fortresses. For his security in that kingdom he possessed the 
impregnable fortress of Eayaguer which had in it excellent 
water and was so abundantly provided with food that he had 
nothing to fear. He turned his thoughts to ihake himself so 
great (being already much feared), that he would have none to 
respect in the whole of Industan. As the greatest power in this 
region was the Great Mogol, he now desired to carry his arms 
against him, for the other kings would be undeceived (para que 
se desenganassem) when they saw that he slighted the greatest. 
He entered into his territories and conquered what belonged 
to the Great Mogol in that part as far as Upper Chaul, half a 
league distant from Lower Chaul, a Portuguese city. Upper Chaul 
was a great place inhabited by Mouros and Gentious, all rich 
merchants, and there were many weavers with the most curious 
merchandise. All worked hard and its great commerce made the 
land very prosperous. It was, however, an open place, for with 
the Portuguese as neighbours with whom there was a lasting 
peace, and as (34) the Idalcao owed allegiance to its king, 
it had no more enemies to fear. That Sevagy should dare to 
molest its king was not even thought of until he entered into 
the houses of the city and robbed all in their thousands. He 
immediately laid siege to a castle (with a redoubt) where resided 
the Governor of the province who surrendered in a few days. 
Sevagy ordered that all Mouros who would not acknowledge his 
sovereignty should be put to death, and all who would should be 
pardoned. He at once ordered the construction of a Fortress 
in the place of the redoubt and provided for better defence of 
the country under him. The poor inhabitants, not having been 
assured of security, fle^ mostly to the city of the Portuguese of 
whom they begged shelter, but as they were so numerous and 
the place was not big (enough) they were permitted to live out- 
side the ditch in the bare fields and the houses were so built 
that they could not serve as a signal if in any case fire was set 
to them. A great settlement called Camarahando was thus 
m'ade where they lived from 1652 to 1G67 in which* year Sevagy 
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restored to the Great Mogul twenty (83) fortresses as we shall 
relate later om. 

From here Sevagy passed to Biundim and Galiana, four- 
teen leagues to the north, all the way through the territories 
of the Great Mogul, destroying everything till he reached the 
above mentioned cities. He suddenly appeared in Galiana and 
robbed an immense amount of wealth for it was the home of 
great merchants. At the same time when Galiana was sacked 
he ordered an attack on Biundim three leagues from the other 
city where he repaired in person when there was nothing more 
to be got at Galiana. He remained longer in Biundim to 
work some wonders. He not only robbed what the inhabi- 
tants possessed but (also) great treasures of which they 
were ignbrant. They were reasonably surprised that a stranger 
should dig from earth of which the oldest of them knew nothing 
even by tradition. Idie city subdued and sacked, Sevagy 
set to walk through the streets accompanied by many people 
who carried by his orders levers, pickaxes and many other 
instruments. Sevagy would stop at this or that house and point- 
ing by hand, would order that certain parts of the walls should 
be dug and a few blows discovered big copper cauldrons full of 
gold both in coins and bullions. In this manner great treasures 
that were hidden and totally unknown were openly removed. 
Such burial of treasures is common in the Orient. I think the 
reason underlying this barbarous custom is due to the Pytha- 
gorian theory of transmigration of soul that leaves some hope 
that even after death they will enjoy their treasures. 

Satiated with wealth, if cupidity can be satiated, Sevagy 
left for the Gate called Juner, only three leagues distant from 
Biundim but six leagues if the highest part is to be reached. 
The road by the (hillside) slope is so steep and so narrow that 
more than one person cannot go up and if anybody happens to 
come from above there is no other alternative but for one of them 
to lie down on the ground with his head upwards (this has been 
done) on a ‘road full of stones or trees that hurt him much 
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while the other passes above. He has not only to climb on 
foot but has to take great care and caution, for if he slips 
or falls he will be reduced to a thousand pieces before reach- 
ing the bottom. None of these difficulties (37) prevented 
Sevagy from going to sack the city of Janer (it is from this city 
that the place takes its name) for he had sent from Biundim 
some men to take posts so that none may climb iind carry news 
of his presence in the neighbourhood. Climbing the Gate with 
the difficulties that an army would naturally suffer, he ordered 
them to take the road of the city of Juner two leagues away and 
so adjusted (como tempo medido) the time that the entries and 
exits of the city (avIucIi was also open not only because of the 
security of the place but also by the King’s orders) might be 
scoured before dawn. This duty was taken up by th® cavalry, 
and Sevagy set out with the infantry to. reach at daybreak, and 
when he arrived at the city it was already his. But as he did 
not find the treasures he expected Sevagy thought that they 
were buried and. hidden and he* subjected the inhabitants to 
much tortures that yielded him many thousands. The Avaldar, 
the Governor of the province, M'as, in particular, much torment- 
ed, and he delivered to him a very considerable sum consisting 
of his as M'ell as of his masiter’s money. And it is well understood 
why. (38) It should be known that the salary that the Mogul 
gives his nobles' for their service and for the maintenance of 
a number of horse which they are obliged to keep always ready, 
and to serve with them whenever ordered, consists of entire 
kingdoms and sometimes more than one. Kingdoms, provinces, 
cities with their rights (termos) whatever they may be, their 
general name is Jaguir. Big Jaguirand small Jaguir is the differ- 
ence they make and appointment is made for a Jaguir of so 
many horses. The big Jaguirholders are like kings in their 
Jaguirs and they place in their Jaguirs Governors who are invari- 
ably their servants. This Avaldar was the servant of a great 
TJmbrao (the grandees are called so). Cubatghan was his name 
and the city of Janer was the metropolis of his J*aguir where 
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all the revenue was collected to be sent annually by the Gover- 
nor to his master. This Jaguir yielded thirty lagues of pa- 
godes per year. Each laque is equal to hundred thousand and 
(thirty laques) make three millions of pagodes, each pagode is 
equivalent to five cruzados. These Avaldars could not risk this 
money without the order of their masters, and Cubatghan (39) 
who had other considerable incomes, had not for two years sent 
any order for any money and all had been kept, but for Sevagy 
who took it all. He left Juner (Puner in the original must be 
a misprint, the context is clear) for another great place five 
leagues away but belonging to the same Jaguir, to which he dealt 
the same treatment (where he did the same). This place was 
defended by the great mountain of Panadar, almost as spacious, 
as lofty and as impregnable as his esteemed (prevada or beloved) 
Kayaguer. In its environs (suburbs) there were many houses, 
gardens and tanks and he often lived there. And when he was 
detained at this or similar other places he observed a rule, 
which shows how careful and cautious he was. All along the 
roads were posted the most faithful spies, and his guards had the 
order to inform him whenever anybody w'ants to see him what- 
ever the hour might be. This order was punctually executed 
and he always remained dressed and he got up at all hours and 
spoke to all that came, and if it was anything concerning his 
service, the man was immediately rewarded and if it was the 
mail or some other information, he noted down the date it was 
written and the time of its despatch (40) and rewarded them 
according to their diligence so that all liked to serve him and 
ceaselessly worked to please him. All these accomplished, he 
went to add new treasures to those of Rayaguer. 

The Avaldar of Janer informed his master Cubatghan of the 
loss, ruins and the lamentable pillage that his Jaguir had 
suffered from the tyranny of Sevagy. The master was at the 
Court of Dely where the most powerful Umbraos ordinarily 
resided, not merely to dignify the court but also to free it from 
fear, When Cubatghan received the letter he carried it to the 
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King Oranzebe, the Great Mogol, who has been reigning for many 
years and still reigns to-day the 28th of August, 1695. After 
delivering the letter he asked his permission to go to relieve his 
lands that had been destroyed. Oranzeb gave him the permis- 
sion but as it would cause so much anxiety if he failed to do 
anything, the Emperor ordered a powerful army to be sent 
with him. He nominated for its Saradar or Sarlescarim, which 
is the same as the General, his uncle Sextaghan, brother of his 
mother, with eighty thousand horse (41) to which was added 
the seven thousand of Cubatghan and the twelve thousand of 
the General. The custom of these people is when they are 
appointed General for some enterprise to carry to the field a 
small tent, wdiich is called Cuche (signifies march) with its 
gate towards the place of their destination. Immediately 
behind it is fitted the tent of the General' which is followed by 
those of other officers and in the shortest time there rises a 
great city. The horses also are in the following manner posted 
in tents ranged with intervening roads. A big iron peg is driven 
into the earth with an iron ring on its top, and in front of it, 
another is in the same manner fixed, leaving space for a rope, 
and I'rora ring to ring goes a rope held and stretched securely 
and to this the horses are fastened with their halters in a 
sufficient space, all very well covered and without any confusion 
before being equipped. Almost always they pass their time in 
this fashion for almost always they are in the field. There they 
are cleaned twice a day with such minuteness and care that it 
is a great offence to see an unclean horse in any part of 
the camp. If the men also were so clean’ there would remain 
nothing to be desired, fhere is no captain who does not possess 
elephants. The least of them has ten and the greatest fifty. 
Of camels, the captain of the poorest Jaguir has eight hundred 
to carry his baggage. These are not quartered in the army, for 
they always pass through fields where there is nothing to fear, 
but when there is an enemy they are quartered in the army in 
the same way as the horses, Each captain also brings* with him 
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many merchamts with everything necessary for human life, and 
they lend them money to help them in their enterprise. These 
merchants give to the soldiers of that company whatever they 
want and on the day of the new moon which is the day of 
payment and profusion, deduct what had been taken. Tni short 
each army is a populous city and so abundantly provided with 
everything that what cantnot be obtained in cities is sought in 
the camp. With the l^mbraos, who were to accompany him, the 
General then set out for the Decan with eighty thousand horse. 
Cubatghan wished for wings but as (43) Janer was more than 
six hundred leagues from the capital, and armies with so much 
baggage march but slowly, five months were spent on the way 
though they made a great hurry. This was also due to the 
roundabout way they had to take in order to lodge near the 
rivers, an essential and unavoidable necessity, tor only rivers can 
supply the drink of so many troops. And for this reason there 
are some days of two leagues and some days of eight leagues 
according to the order of the Mirmanzel who is the Aposentador 
or Quarter Master, and who has absolute control in this matter. 
He not only knows the position of the rivers but also the roads 
where there is enough grass for the innumerable beasts that serve 
an army. Some rebels or chieftains therefore save themselves for 
a long time by burning the fields as big armies are then unable 
to seek them, and they are strong enough for small forces. 
Generally an expedition (march) is made in the winter for the 
grass is then green and wet. The grandeur with which 
Sextaghan marched will be discredited in Europe but it is 
necessary that we should speak about it, (44) though most people 
refuse to believe everything outside tbeif country and out of their 
sight. This proud Mouro had with him two field tents, each 
carried by three hundred elephants. When he set out from the 
first, the other was fitted in the place where he would stop that 
day. Each tent contained houses for him ; the tent in which he 
used to give audience was sixty feet in length and thirty in 
breadth arid its covering was supported on strings of iron fifteen 
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feet in height. This was followed by bed chambers, private 
rooms, gardens full of flowers, conveyed in millions of vases, and 
so delicious that one who saw them would doubt whether they 
were natural. All the houses were so neat, and furnished with 
such beautiful and rich furniture that even the court had nothing 
better. Immediately behind were houses for the ladies, for 
maidservants, for many eunuchs and innumerable servants; there 
were other houses for pantry, for plates and different kitchens. 
Outside there were houses for the revenue office, for the criminal 
and civil courts and many other departments. In the front of the 
tent there was a courtyard so big and capacious that (45) the 
military exercises with all its combats and defences were per- 
formed here. All this fabric was surrounded by a wall made 
of thick doubled cloth, twenty feet in height supported bj; several 
iron cylinders with spurs fixed in the ground. Each one of the 
Umbraos, who are all nobles and very rich, convey themselves 
in this manner. The only difference is that their baggage is 
carried by camels for none of them, could possess elephants like 
^extaghan. Does anybody know how this army looks? The 
servants are required to raise the tent of the General at the same 
time that the other is fitted for the following Mangel (station). 
Th6 Mirn:anzel goes every night to report to the General about 
the events of the day and to consult him about the following 
march, and when he finds the army tired, he represents to the 
General that it will be good to rest that day and the General 
gives him the permission. Immediately an official goes out and 
loudly proclaims in the above menrtiioned courtyard — Sabbaa 
MoghamoOga. Sabbaa — to-morrow, Moghamo — rest, Oga — we 
will have (46). The proclamation is followed by innumerable 
instruments that all should announce it either by sound of 
instruments or by voice. The instruments of all the captains 
immediately respond and the whole army is informed in an 
instant. The same thing is done on the night before the 
march when the proolaimer says— Sabbaa cucheoga : to- 
morrow we will march, and while they march let, us turn to 
Sevagy. • 


Sdrendranath Sen 
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PayanadQtam of Dhoyi — edited with critical and historical introduc- 
tion, Sanskrit notes, variants, etc., by Chintaharan Chakravarty, M.A., 
Kavyatirtha. 

This little book forms the thirteenth issue of the Sanskrit • Sahitya 
Parisat publications. This book of 104 verses (the main portion of the 
work consisting of 100 verses only), is the only extant work of Dhoyi 
and was first published in the J. B. A. S. 1905, by Mr. Monmohan 
Chakravarty. But as it was based on a single MS. it contained numerous 
errors and inaccuracies. Mr. C. Chakravarty has, therefore, done well in 
re-editing the work after consulting the MS. in possession of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The single leaf preserved in the Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parisat was seen by me more than five years ago, just after the first 
instalment of MSS. reached the Parisat. I then thought that perhaps 
other leaves of the MS. would also be found later on when the MSS. 
would be properly arranged. But 1 now find that they are still missing. 
Mr. Chakravarty has not only consulted these new materials but at the 
same time using careful judgment he has tried to correct many of the 
inaccuracies found in the earlier version and 1 am glad to find that I 
can agree with most of his suggestions. The book contains two intro- 
ductions, one in English and the other in Sanskrit, and thus may be 
useful not only to the English knowing scholars bub also to the orthodox 
Pundits, who do not know English. There are two indices of which the 
second is more important, having contained a list of names of historical 
and geographical importance occurring in the book. 

Pavanaduta is one of the many imitations of the MeghadQta of 
Kalidasa but it has also its special interest. It incidentally brings home 
to us certain facts in connection with the reign of the King liaksmapa 
Sena of Bengal in whose court he was a poet. It is also important geo- 
graphically having contained a description of various places of India start- 
ing from the mount Malaya in the extreme south and finishing with Vijaya- 
pura in Bengal, the capital city of Gauda at the time of Laksmapasena. 
In the introduction the author has dealt exhaustively, and quite ably top, 
with the historical and geographical questions in connection with the 
work. 
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• Besides the present work verses attributed to Dhoyi have occasionally 
been found in the works of anthology and mostly in the Saduktu 
kar^mrta. These were originally noticed by Aufrecht in Z. D. M. G/' 
1900 and later on by M. Chakravarty in J. A. S. B. 1906. .The 
author has collected these verses in a supplementary note but some of his 
readings are subject to improvement. I would suggest the following 
emendations. 


V. 2. if for 

t for The reading is % in all the MSS. which is only an error 

for ^ r 

V. 5. for 

V. 6. tfSEfTif??! for 

V. 9. for would also 

give a good sense. With this cf, Sariigadhara paddhaii 3B48, attributed 
to Laksmidhara. 

• • 

V. 13. for 

V. 17. fsrafmR*? for ’em. 

The following verse of Sadukti is also attributed to Dhoyi: — 


(Aufrecht, cf. Z. D. M. G. 1900, pp. 616 fif.). 

* In the main work the following readings would give a better sense. 

V. 38 ^nirr^rawi:. 

V. 44. ftg?l seems to be happier than 

V. 104. Read for ^f?rer. 

It would have been better if the author had given an English transla- 
tion of the verses. 

On the whole the book has been excellently edited and we can 
only congratulate the author on his success and we hope that he will 
give us a detailed study on>the DQtakavyas in the near future. 

N. P, C. 
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Muffled Drums — by S. K. Chettur (published by the Author, Myla- 
pore, Madras : price Rs. 1-8). 

This is a fine collection of short stories, which have already appeared in 
various magazines and papers, and as these latter only command a local 
circulation (more or less), I think the author has done well in putting them 
together in the form of a book. Writing short stories is indeed a fine art 
and the author has shown very great promise in these his first ventures. 
Tastes differ, and it is just for this reason that a varied collection like 
this may appeal to a much wider set of readers. Personally I must con- 
fess to a decided liking for “ Mixed Sweets.’' The author has shoVs^n us 
what he is capable of doing and we shall be hoping to hear more about 
him and of his literary work. I would also wish to have a few more 
parables about “ the Dhinus and the Slimmus *' — we need them. The 
language is vigorous and shows a taste for literature as also wide reading, 
a little more polish in places is just what is wanted to make the stylo 
brilliant. The ‘printer’s devil,* too, has crept into a few places. On the 
whole the book is one to take up when we want an hour or so of refresh- 
ment after a good day’s work. We heartily welcome the young author 
and wish for more such tales from his pen. 

1. J. S. T. 


Gnosticism — by Mary W. Barrie (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras). This little book is one of “ the Brahmavidya Library ” 
and contains the substance of a set of lectures delivered in the “ Brahma- 
vidya Ashrama ” at Adyar. This Ashrama is one of the more recent of 
the Theosophical activities and is as it were the first step towards creating 
an International Theosophical University in the near future. The subject 
of Gnosticism is of intense interest to all students of religion. Truly 
speaking, Gnosticism is the pardvidyd of which the Upanishads have 
spoken and every great religion has got its own “ Gnosis.** The lectures 
set forth the history of the Christian aspect of this fascinating subject^ — 
“ Gnosticism ” as usually understood. An attempt has been made also 
to trace clearly the various historical developments and the influences 
that flowed into early Christian thought as a result of “ the hellenising 
of the world.'* This is set forth in a thought-provoking diagram on p. 99. 
The complex subject has been made clearer by means of numerous dia- 
grams and tables. Much in the book may not be acceptable to a purely 
“ intellectual «’* mind, for Gnosticism demands both the head and the 
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heart.. But even for such there are plenty of hints and ample food for 
thought. The book is the result of careful and deep and reverent study 
and forms an admirable introduction for a further study. Such works 
are needed in connection with other religions as well. 

I. J. S. T. 


% 

The Fire of Creation — by Dr. J. J. Van der Leeuw (Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras). It is an inspiring book for all who 
dream of the future, for all who believe in the perfectability of man, and 
for all who are working to end the sorrows that seem almost to overwhelm 
our world at present. The a\ithor is truly inspired and has striven to 
pass on some of his inspiration to his hearers (these were first lectures 
delivered at Sydney, Australia) and lo his readers. He says that he *bas 
tried to set forth what he has undersiood of the creative aspect of God 
and though he has used the Christian term “ God the Holy Ghost in his 
book, the reader who follows another faith may make the necessary 
change in the term and understand the ^natter in his own light. Thus, 
as the author himself has suggested, a Hindu may substitute “ Brahma” 
for the Holy Ghost ” and yet make no difference. Eeaders of Arthur 
Avalon’s books on Shakti will find a great deal of kindred matter in this 
fin^^ book. The author exalts the Mother to her rightful place in God’s 
Universe and if only for that portion the book ought to be read carefully 
and with reverence. Then, I am sure, the reader will also feel some of 
the author’s inspiration and his enthusiasm. 

1. J. S. T. 


Presidency College Register, Compiled and edited by Surendra 
Cliandra Majumdar, M.\, B.L., Professor of History, Presidency 
College, and Gokulnath Dhar, B.A., Librarian, Presidency College. 
Published by the Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, Writers’ Buildings, 
Calcutta. Price, Indian, Rs, 2-8, Foreign -Is. 6d. 

We have great pleasure in commending to our readers a remarkable 
publication, perhaps the first of its kind in this country. All who are in 
any way interested in the work of the Presidency College, ^Calcutta, will 
exp'ress their warmest thanks to Prof. S. C. Majumdar and Mr, G. N, 
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Dhar for their splendid compilation of the College Register, just published 
by the Government of Bengal. Even a cursory glance through the pages 
of this neatly bound and well-got-up volume will convince the reader of 
the^exhaustive research brought to bear upon the work by the compilers 
who must have spent many a laborious hour over it. We realize that 
a record like the one now before us will establish a link between the 
past and the present > and be the legacy of a glorious tradition to the 
generations of the future. A perusal of the list of celebrities among the 
ex-students of the College cannot fail to bring a thrill of pride tc every 
present student, while the ‘ Old Boys * will be happy to know that they 
hold places of affection in the memory of the young. The publication 
of such a record of activities of the College, — in the words of the com- 
pilers, the activities of those who built it up as well as of those whom 
it fashioned * ' — is indeed a memorable event for all Presidency College 
men. It visibly knits them together with the bond of a noble tradition 
into a brilliant and illustrious community, of whose activities they, as 
well as the whole of the country, may well be proud. 

The first and second chapters deal with the history of the Hindu and 
Presidency Colleges. They are intended, we think, to serve as but 
an historical introduction to the work, and full of facts and figures as 
they are, lack necessarily the niceties of literary artistry. How we wish 
a separate history of the College were written, and on a method different 
from that followed in these rather dry chapters ! The third chapter 
furnishes short summaries of the career of every member of the teaching 
staff who had served the College from 1817 to date. There are, of 
course, a few omissions which, we are afraid, could not be helped, and 
do not, we must say, detract from the merit of the work. The Register 
of ex-students — the kernel of the book — follows next. It is quite a 
remarkable list, containing the names of some of the greatest men of 
modern India. It covers the period from 1858 to 1926 and is thus fairly 
up-to-date. In a supplement is appended a like list of the alumni of 
Hindu College. We miss a few names. Let us hope in a future edition 
these defects will be remedied. We are sure, ex-students of this great 
College will help the compilers by filling in the forms annexed to the' 
volume and sending them to the College. 

There are many illustrations in this Register, that add to its attrac- 
tion. We congratulate all those responsible for the publication for theiir 
achievement. Not willingly, it appears, have they foregone any labour 
that could make the book worthy of its purpose. 


An Ex- Student. 
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Correspondence 

.4 Disclaimer. 


To 

The EDITOK, 

The Calcutta lieview 


PiR, 

My attention has been drawn to certain letters that have appeared 
and are still appearing in the ilaiJieH holding me responsible, along with 
Dr. Dinoschandra Sen, for certain mistakes or misprints in Babu Tlajani- 
kanta Gupta’s History of India. T hereby beg to inform the pubTic ihn\ I 
never revised the book as a whole, though certain suggestions for 
improvement and emendation were sought and obtained by Mohini Babu, 
the son of the late author (Rajani Babu). The work of revision was 
^done by Mohini Baba himself. The statements contained in the preface 
are inaccurate and much exaggerated. 


I have, etc., 

H. C. RAYGHAUDHRI 
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Dates of Different University Examinations. 

The next Matriculation Examination will commence on 
Tuesday, the 27th March, 1928. 

The next Intermediate Examinations in Arts and Science 
will commence on Monday, the 27th February, 1928. 

The next B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations in Honours will 
commence on Tuesday, the 27th March, 1928. 

The next B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations in Pass will 
commence on Friday, the 80th March, 1928. 

The ensuing LaYV Examinations will commence on the 
dates noted below in supersession of the previous notification 
which was published in the last issue ol the Rcrdeiv : 

Preliminary Law — 10th .January, 1928. 

Intermediate Law' — 17th January, 1928. 

Final Law — 23rd January, 1928, 

* * * 

Results of University Law Examinations. 

Intermediate La.w. 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 8G8of whom 504 passed, 205 failed and 159 were absent. 
Of the successful candidates 83 were placed in Class I. 

Final Law. . 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 1,036 of whom 438 passed, 178 failed, 1 was expelled and 
419 were absent. Of the successful candidates 26 were placed in 
Class I. 
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J. C. Ghosb Kesearch Prize for 1926. 

The Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in Compara- 
tive Indian Law for the year 1926 has been awarded to Pandit 
Sitikantha Vachaspati of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, for 
his thesis on “ The Principles governing the administration 
of Criminal Law in Ancient India and the Procedure adopted 
in the^^administration thereof.” 

* m # 

Adharchandra Mtjeherji Lectures for 1927. 

Prof. Jnanchandra Ghosh, D.Sc., of the Dacca University, 
has been appointed Adharchandra Mukherji Lecturer fqj 19^7, 
the subject of his lectures being ” Recent Developments in 
Photo-Chemistry. ’ ’ 

* * * 

Mr. S. K. Maitra and The Ethics of the Hindus. 

We gladly reproduce from The Philosophical Review of 
July, 1927, portions of an appreciative review of Mr. Susil- 
kumar Maitra’s book on The Ethics of the Hindus, published 
by the University of Calcutta : 

Mr. Maitra is one of the younger members of that group of Indian 
thinkers who in our day are attempting to make the philosophy of their 
country a living force. Too long, they feel, has Indian philosophy been 
handed on by Sanskrit-writing pundits as the possession of a small inner 
circle, or expounded by foreigners as an interesting anthropological develop- 
ment. Hence, almost as if by deliberate co-operation, works of a truly 
philosophical nature, m exposition of Indian thought as thought, have 
appeared from the pens of men like Babu Bhagavan Das, the late 
Mr. Vasudeva Kirtikar, Mr. Coomaraswamy, Mr. Ranade, Professors 
liadhakrishnan and Dasgupta, not to mention less technical writers like 
Tagore and Muckerje, The center of this new movement is in and near 
Calcutta, and it is here that Mr. Maitra works. 
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l!fcl*arfc II are presented, with a good deal of skill, many of the 
subtle psYchological distinctions made by various Hindu schools of thought 
in the analysis of volition, of conscience, and of the springs of action. 
To this second part is devoted the major portion of the book, and the 
reader will find within it an exposition of many points oh Hindu psychology 
as well as of ethics not elsewhere available in English. 

* * * 

But in brief summary it should be said that Mr. Maitra hap shown 
himself a sound scholar and a careful and unprejudiced thinker, and that 
hie book will be of real service to all those who would know more of the 
contribution which India has made to the study of morality. 




The Calcutta Review 
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BANKING IN THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY 


The early history of banking in India may be trao!§9f W\ f 
veiy remote past. On the eve of the commencement of Brllisli 
^nle, t*here were bankers associated with the 
®the various independent or semi-independent provittdiii 
^vernments, while each district — and even each 
had its own banker. These bankers exercised o0|i6(^r|tbfd 
in^uence in their respective spheres of activity, knd 
of -Ihem rose to positions of great eminence ant} wealth. Thi$i 
Jagat Setts of Bengal, who were the hereditary bankers to thi^i 

Nawab Nazims, ‘ enjoyed a reputatjon which spread faf feeyohd 
the confines of the province. H*" 

The unsettled state of things which folio-wed the 
debacle introduced elements of uncertainty into alj the ai2®ailii| 
of Ijjtise people. The indigenous system of banki®tg redeiv^ 
a rude siiock, and fell into a state of disorganiaitlon, 
other difiBoulties ensued. ^ The remitting of revettm^hom' 
districts to the seat of administration caused enoriiKii^ 
and great deal of inconveniehte. T]^e merchants 
to incur large expenditure in carrying, their wea}^^»Qih 
part to another. Besides, the various species oi-^^es 

1 , ji. 

They ako -wtmiiim, M Use of fho 
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oifculation, and the different amounts of hatta charged on them, 
were a source of immense trouble to the payers as well as the 
collectors of revenue. 

In order to obviate these difficulties, and also to minimise 
the evil effects of a scarcity of specie, Warreni Hastings pro- 
posed in 1773 the establishment of a General Bank for the 
^vinces of Bengal and Bihar. As this was the first attempt 
to start organised banking in India under British authority, 
a brief account of this Bank, will perhaps be found interesting. 
The main features of Hastings’s plan were as follows : first, a 
principal House or Bank, under the conduct of one or more 
responsible shrofjs, with branches under the charge of gomastas 
in the districts, was to be established; second, collectors were 
to ch,g,r.ge fixed rates of hatta for the different kinds of rupees, 
and make over the coins to the gomastas of the Bank; third, 
a table ol hundian or commission of exchange, was to be fixed 
for payment to the Bank, according to the distance of the place 
and the risk and charge of transport fourth, merchants desir- 
ous of Sending money from one part of the country to another, 
were to be permitted to make remittances through the Bank by 
means of bills; fifth, the managers of the Bank were to enter 
into an engagement with the Governn ent and give security fiwf 
the performance of fheir duties.® 

The plan was accepted by the Council at Fort William, and 
two Indian gentlemen, Huzuri Mai and Kai Dayal Chand were 
appointed managers of the Bank.* They declined to offer any 
secifirity, but agreed to adjust their accounts every month and 


f<ill6wing rates were 6xed Hughh, i per cent ; Nadia, Jessore or Burdwa*t»< 
t ; Miduftpur, f; Birbhum, Bishnupur, and Murshidabad, 1; Pachete, 1|; Dacca or 
IJ ; Dinajpur or Purnea , 2 , Bangpur or Bha^alpur, 2i, 
s CoPsttltatiouB (Bevemie Board consisting of the whole Council), dated 13th 

April, im. Ma. Becordsof Bengal. 

• The fanner was a respectable merchant of Calcutta, the latter a banker of Murshida* 
badf a the family of Jagat Sett, who, from long experience has become inti- 
mately with banking business. Both of them were men of Integrity, large enb- 

stattce, and extenetvn Cionoaoiioos* Ong Consultations, dated 23rdi April, 1773. Ma* ^ 
Beoords of Bengal. Bbth of were invested with the title of Ka|a. 
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pay into the treasury any balance which might be left in their 
hands, A circular was addressed to the Collectors inStmetiog 
them to afford the agents of the Bank every assistance in open- 
ing their branches, and in carrying on their business. They 
were also asked not to make any remittances by any bills other 
than those of the General Bank. The General Bank started 
work soon after the adoption of the plan. The profits during 
the first three months amounted to 29,660 sicca rupees. 3'he 
Govemor-General-in-Council decided that one half of the profits 
should be allowed to the managers, and the other carried to the 
Company’s account. The Court of Directors, on being apprised 
of the establishment of the General Bank disapproved of the 
payment of considerable sums to the managers for colPreyin^ 
the revenues to the headquarters and then* reconveying them to 
the districts. They also expressed the fear that the revenue 
might be diminished by the high batta on rupees being made 
permanent. They, therefore, refused to confirm the Kegulation 
establishing the Bank, but urged the President and Council to 
make enquiries as to the effects it had produced. 

. A questionnaire was accordingly sent to the Provicial r 
Ctemacils of Kevenue and the Collectors. Their answers 

went to show that the Bank had in some measure 
corfdticed to the convenience of merchants, the circulation 
of %ade and the reduction of tfee rate of interest, without 
having been productive of any mischief or oppressiop. 
It had led to another advantage. The remittance of the 
revenue had cost less since the establishment of the Bank than, 
formerly. The matter was then fully discussed by the G-overnpr- 
General and Council. 'Philip B’rancis wrote an elaborate 
Minute in which he pointed out some of the shortcomings of 
the Bank and attempted to prove that it Lad “not done tihe ser- 
vice or provided the benefit expected from it.’’ Hastings* how- 
ever, held a di^rent view.^ But as he was then in a minority . 

* ob$em(lio to Friftnofi’fl || 
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iti the Oouncih it was dicided in February 1775 to abolish the 
Bank^ 

The General Bank closed its doors after an existence of 
about twenty months. During this period, it realised a net 
profit of somewhat less than two lakhs of rupees, one-half of 
which went into the government treasury.® The abolition of 
the Bank was due in part to the hostility of the opponents of 
Warren Hastings, but mainly to the lack of imagination dis- 
played by the Court of Directors. The same attitude was again 
exhibited when the Court prohibited the authorities in India 
in 1787 from lending their support to any banking institutions in 
Calcutta. Banking business, however, had already been started 
in CQfflt»5iection with some of the European commercial houses. 
The oldest institution of the kind Was the Bank of Hindusthan, 
established by Alexander and Co.® It issued notes, the 
circulation of which was confined to Calcutta and its immediate 
neighbourhood. Two other institutions, namely, the Bengal 
Bank'* and the General Bank® were started in Bengal not long 

to the compaDy apd morf^ beneficial to the country than what was beiore in use or any 
other which occurs, still, if it has not done all the service and produced all the benefit ex- 
pected# it ought to be set aside, merely because it was framed by the late administration, 
and is now in use. hv)r my part, f rather tliiiik that clianges should be avoided unless 
utility of them can be evider tly made to appear, and that to authorize the Board to set aside 
the present mode it is nece88a»'y aOmc other system should be found, which it can be clearly 
sliowii, will be attended witli fewer inconveniences and be productive of greater benefits”. 
Orig. Consultations of Governor. General and Council, dated the 7bh February, 1745. 

^ Despatch to the Couit of Directors, dated the 25th February, 1775. Ms. Keoords of 
Bengal, 

“ The abstract account of the General Bank, from the let June, 1773 to the 30tb 
December, 1774 stood thus 

Gross profits ... ■■ Sa Ks. 255,829 

Charges ... . Sa Bs. 93,264 

Net profits Sa Bs. 162,066 

One*half of the profits was .. Sa Bs. 81,082 

Original Consultations of the Bevenue Board and of the Governor- General and Coun- 
cil, 1^73-75. Ms. Becords of Bengal. 

2 This Bank had a long career. But it did not survive the failure of the firm of 
Alexander and Co., in 1832. 

* This was in no way connected with the Bank of Bengal. It ceased to exist 
sometimelbefore 1800, but t'kp exact date is difficult to ascertain. 

® This institutiop was exit|rcly different from the General Bank established by Warren 
Hastings. 
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afterwards. The work of the latter Bank seems to have heeh 
of considerable size.' Neither of them lived Very long. In tnh 
Madras Presidency, an institution bearing the name of 'the 
Carnatic Bank existed in 1791, but very little is known about its 
activities. 

The need of a properly constituted bank was felt all 
the more keenly because of the financial embarrassments of the 
government. In 1801, H. St. G. Tucker, Accountant-General of 
Bengal, addressed a letter to the Governor-General, in the 
course of which he observed : “It cannot have escaped obser- 
vation that the credit of the Government in India has very 
rarely been such as might reasonably be expected from the 
general prosperity of its affairs; that the value of its securities 
is liable to great and sudden changes from causes altbgefher 
disproportionate to the effect; and that difficulties sometimes 
occur in raising funds for the public service with the occurrence 
of any circumstances of a nature to account for such 
difficulties.”' He wrote further: “ There is not in Bengal, 
as in the commercial countries of Europe, an artificial capital, 
arising from credit, or the circulation of a paper currency. 
There is no establishment for facilitating the means of borrow- 
ing and equalising what is termed the money market. There 
is no fund to w'hich the government or individuals can have 
recourse for temporary purposes, and the consequence is that 
when any sudden emergency occurs, the Government is not only 
at the discretion of those who possess capitals, but it will some- 
times happen that there is not a capital of that extent which 
can immediately furnish the necessary aid.”® 

These inconveniences could be removed by the establish- 
ment of a bank. The experiment of private banks had not 
succeeded, and there would, the Accountant-General thought, be 


The General Bank went into liquidation in 1792. Vide Cook^i Banking tn Indid 
lietter to Marquis of Wellesley, dated the 14tli July, 1801. ^ 

TM. 
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obj^tions to a government bank.’ Tucker, therefore, sugges- 
ted the establishment of a proprietary bank under the immediate 
control and guarantee of the Government. Much time elapsed 
before the proposal received attention. In 1806, a despatch 
was sent by the Government of Bengal to the Court of Directors 
recommending the scheme of a bank. But before any reply 
was received, the Bank of Calcutta had opened its business. 
Its initial capital was fifty lakhs of sicca rupees, divided into 
five hundred shares of ten thousand rupees each. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal contributed one-fifth of the capital. The 
management of the Bank was entrusted to a Board of nine 
Directors, three of whom were nominated by the Government 
and six by the shareholders. 

'Thtg^ank received its first charter on the 2nd January, 
1809,* on which occasion its name was changed to that of the 
Bank of Bengal. The charter indicated the objects with 
which this Bank was created. The amount of stock which 
might be held by any proprietor was limited to one lakh. The 
advances to be made by the Bank to individuals were also 
limited to a lakh, while the advances to the Government were 
restricted to five lakhs. The rate of interest was limited to a 
maximum of 12 per cent. The Bank was prohibited from 


* On the question of a private bank, be observed : “The General Bank which was 
dissolved some years ago offered sufficient security to tlie public, for among its proprietary, 
were some of the most wealthy inhabitants of this’ place ; but its constitution did not 
provide for a faithful administration of its affairs, and the assistance of the government 
was wanting to give life and vigour to its circulation.” TJie objections to a government 
bank were summarised by him in these words : “It would not be distinguished from the 
governm|dt*s treasury r the public would consider it an engine of State; it would be 
involved In all the transactions of the government, and thei^e is reason to apprehend that 
the public under these circumstances would not have sufficient confidence in it. It would 
necessarily participate in the government’s distresses, and its credit would be least when 
there might be the greatest occasion for credit in times of public calamity.” Ibid, 

* As doubts had arisen as to whether the governments in India were competent to 
tstablish banks within the local limits of jurisdiction of the Courts established by royal 
charters, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1807 removing such doubts and empowering 
the authorities in In^ia to start banks with the approval of the Court of Directors and the 
poard of control* 
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engaging in trade or in any kind of agency for the baying itfin 
selling of public securities or of goods. 

It was required to maintain a cash reserve of at least om- 
third of the outstanding liabilities payable on demand^ and 
the total liabilities of the Bank were limited to the amount of 
its capital. This last rule had the effect of restricting the 
note issue to a maximum of fifty lakhs. The Government 
reserved to itself ample powers of control. Besides being re- 
presented on the directorate of the Bank, they had the right of 
inspecting its records, while the office of the Secretary and 
Treasurer was held by a covenanted servant of the company. 

The benefits expected from the creation of the Bank were 
fully realised. It helped the Government in withdrawing a 
depreciated currency; money became more easily avafiafele 'for 
the needs of the community; the scarcity of specie ceased ; the 
rate of interest diminished ; and the Government was relieved of 
much of its financial difficulty. ‘ Between 1829 and 1832, the 
Bank of Bengal passed through* a severe crisis owing to com- 
mercial panics consequent on the failure of some of the largest 
of the business houses of Calcutta.® The Bank’s capital was 
increased to seventy-five lakhs in 1836. A new charter was 
granted in 1839, wffiich remained in force, with slight modifica- 
tions made in 1854 and 1865, till the end of the Company’s 
rule. The Sepoy Mutiny imposed a great strain on the resources 
of the bank, and it was only the interference of the Government 
which prevented the adoption by it of a disastrous policy. 

A Government Bank was started in Madras in 1806. This 
Bank, which was managed by officers of the Government 
conducted business on a small scale and in an unsatisfactory 
manner. It was not until 1843 that the Presidency 
Bank of Madras was established. The plan was similar 


^ Auber, ADalysis of the coBstitution of the East India Company, p. 57, 

^ It involved itself in considerable danger in attempting to protect tho firm of Ate%* 
ander and Co., and was obliged to infringe several provisions of its charter. Vide Bruny* 
An Account of the Presidency Banks, * 
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to that of the Bank of Bengal. The initial capital was 
thirty lakhs of rupees, of which three lakhs were subscribed by 
the Government. The management of the Banl^was in the 
hands of nine Directors, of whom three were appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council at Madras, and the remaining six were 
elected by the shareholders. The Bank enjoyed the privilege 
of note issue. 

Banking institutions on organised lines did not come into 
existence in the Presidency of Bombay until a much later date 
than in Bengal. The first attempt made in this direction was 
not crowned with success. An Act was passed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council in 1840 establishing the Bank of Bombay. 
The capital was fifty-two lalihs and twenty-five thousand rupees, 
divided-iato 5,225 shares, of which the Government of Bombay 
subscribed three hundred. The constitution of the Directorate 
was similar to that of the Bank ol Bengal and the same kind 
of business was transacted by it. Its note circulation was 
limited to two crores.* 

The connection of the three Presidency Banks with the 
financial system of the country was a fairly intimate one. 
They performed the banking business of the Government, while 
their right to issue notes directly affected the currency system. 
Several other institutions had, in the meanwhile, come into 
existence through private enterprise. These banks facilitated 
the foreign trade of the country, and considerably influenced 
its money market. Their activities, however, had no direct 
bearing on public finance. 

, Pramathanath Banerjea 


1 Vide Cooke, BanJcmq in In ha and Brunyate, An Acoounf of the Presidency Banks ^ 
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REGENERATrON OF RURAL BENGAL 

{Steps that have been taken) ■ 

, The regenerators of rural Bengal seem to have failed to laj' 
sufficient stress on the economic causes of the decline of the 
village.* Captain Petavel of the middle-class unemployment 
fame and Mr. Gurusaday Dutt of the Bankura co-operative 
irrigation fame, may be regarded as pioneers and the only 
practical workers in this direction in recent times; but even 
they seem to have scarcely reached the root and to have only 
touched it in an incidental way — the former for finding out a 
solution for the middle-class unemployment and the latter in 
trying to ameliorate the economic distress of the agriculturists 
in certain parts of Bengal, due to the frequent dearth and 
everpresent uncertainty of rainfall. ^ 

• It is true that recently Dr. R. K. Mukherjee has 
been engaged in the investigation of rural problems of India 
but his investigations have been more extensive and theoretical 
than necessarily fruitful for any practical solution of the problem 
of the Btngal village. Mr. Benoj-kiimar Sarkar also seems to 
have been considering some of the proposals affecting the rural 
areas incidentally, in connection with his deliberations on the 
industrial development of the country — that is whether the 
development of the industrial townships or the attention to 
agricultural improvement will be more consonant with the 
economic progress of India. The Swaraj party also have issued 
a programme for village reconstruction for their ulterior political 
motive. 

Lastly, the Government which have been recently keen* 
about the desolated state of the rural areas, are trying to en- 
courage the local bodies to take steps for their reconstruction by 
the palliatives of sanitation, communication, co-operation, irri- 
gatibn and education. But the administrators also are avoidim 
2 , 
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the real issue either as inopportune to raise or iaipessible 
to solve at present. So their measures are not going to the root 
of the disease, and unless they go there, no real and radical cure 
is possible. 

But to anyone who wants exclusively to think of the causes 
of and remedies for the decline of rural Bengal, for the practical 
solution of the problems, it may appear that the nature of the 
socio-economic revolution which is the most fruitful cause of 
the decline of tlie village has not been properly analysed, and 
that therefore the remedies proposed or attempted cannot bo 
expected to be fully efficacious. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt has been eloquent over the Spenserian analogy 
and thinks that vitality can be instilled into the body-social of 
BuraJJiengal, through the wonderful elixir of organisation alone. 
It will be perhaps for a medical doctor to tell him that all 
remedies including the Makaradhwaj, the panacea for all diseases 
and the last remedial attempt in desperate cases, have been 
found to be ineffective in the life of the patients if there is no 
latent vitality or when the sinking vitality is under the cumula- 
tive force of deadly attacks, environmental or constitutional. 

Organic, ition is a good thing and it might have been the 
experience of the philanthropic and benevolent district officer 
of Bankura to personally observe the wonders of organisation 
in respect of co-operative irrigation in that district. But he 
need not forget in his enthusiasm that this vitality-giving force 
to the happy rustics of Bankura came from outside at the start 
at least, if not maintained by a constant outside watch and 
impetus. It may also be necessary to wait for a long time to 
conclude whether the organisation will survive the departure 
of the resourceful personality who supplied the essential elemen- 
tary force for it. 

Ever since the brain of rural Bengal has been paralysed by 
the accident of the socio-economic revolution of the last half of 
the nineteenth century when the flowers of the village left their 
rural hum® iti quest of the golden grail of remunerative 
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employment iu towns, or the honourable existence away from 
the zamindari zulum ; under the effective Pax Britannica, the 
body-social of the village has been running towards dissolution; 
and the leaderless villagers have been lelt victims to the unscru- 
pulous agents of lawyers and zemindars, without any power of 
initiative or concerted action. They can be roused from this 
comatose state only by their natural leaders, the scions of the 
respected families, who or whose ancestors left the village but 
have still kept some sort of relationship to it by their occasional 
pilgrimage to it or by their sentimental annual expenditure over 
their ancestral residence or on the occasion of the national 
festival of Bengal, the great Durgotsav. Unless these men who 
have been enlightened by education elsewhere and who a^p^ariv 
ing their livelihood elsewhere can be induced to come back to the 
village, no extraneous attempt at organisation of the village can 
be successful permanently. No doubt a benevolent official can 
do much through his powerful persuasion or patronage, prestige 
dt authority, but his attempts will not be permanently and fully 
successful unless the villagers themselves can keep the fire, so 
^kindly kindled, burning on, by the constant supply of the fuels 
of their own efforts. The same can be said of the patriotic 
party-programme of the political enthusiasts, which may be of 
use at the outset in creating a healthy stir in the moribund village 
life, but it is not much of a hazard to say that their village 
reconstruction scheme is foredoomed to failure, if for no other 
reason, but for the ridiculously scanty resources of the framers 
of the scheme in comparison with the stupendous task advertised 
to be undertaken. Their resources are in the unsophisticated 
young men recruited for the purpose as volunteers through the 
force of hoodwinking rodomontade and in the mofoey raised from 
the public for the purpose. But the futility of thmr attempts, 
the insincerity of their propaganda and the diversion of the fund 
to other party purposes, election' expenditures, maintenance 
of party organs or subsidising political workers in th§ moffusil, 
as suspected and openly alleged by many, are surely to disgust 
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and disillusion' in no time those who pay money to them and 
those who are ready to work for them. 

Some among these party men must be sincere in their in- 
tention, and sacrificing and philanthropic in their instinct, but 
their attempts as well as of all others who want to be friends 
to the village will be fruitless, unless backed by the only thing 
essentially necessary for the reconstruction of the village society, 
namely, creation of an interest of personal character in the rural 
areas among the educated Bengalees for supplying the brain- 
power to the body-social there. 

After the above destructive criticism of the steps for the 
reconstruction of the village in a general way, it may be neces- 
sary to^ consider each of them separately and with a view to 
some practical purpose. 

The first and the foremost of the problems of rural Bengal 
is the Land Problem. The village, it has been seen above, has 
suffered grievously in more ways than one by the land system of 
Bengal. When the eyes of the administrators were opened tt) 
the disastrous consequences of the P. Settlement on the villages, 
they tried to do what was possible under the circumstances 
by following the way of the least resistance. The tenancy 
acts of 1859 and 1885 were passed in spite of the strenuous and 
concerted oppositioirof the zemindars. The idea of the record 
of rights, the revenue money order, and placing the Chowkidar 
solely under the Government for the protection of tenants, was 
gradually given effect to or matured. All these methods how- 
ever have failed to give the protection due to the tenant from the 
state, because they are only half measures, because the influ- 
ence of the zemindar is very great and because the tenants are 
ignorant and btreft of their natural leaders, the intelligentsia 
of. t.hc village. The first man ini the village is still the half- 
edpcated and unscrupulous “ gomostha ” of the zemindar, and 
anything however necessary for the village or however just to 
the tenants, if it happens to be against the interest or amour 
propre of the zemindar, must be discouraged by his man. There 
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is no longer the old Mogul time Kaniingo to look after the lighils 
and records of the village on behalf and the state, Beoen^y 
this has been discovered, and for filling up the gap in the 
link between the village and the state, various measures have 
been initiated, such as the process of survey and settlement and 
the record of rights and the Chowkidari unions, and the union 
boards. The first when completed will be the greatest boon to 
the Bengal cultivator ever since the year 1793 but during the 
period of its compilation, the effects on him, both financial and 
legal, would be extremely harassing in character. The ad- 
ministrative institutions — the union boards — are not of much help 
to the villagers at present though they may have great potential- 
ity which will not come to fructify unless and until the natural 
leaders of the villagers, are attracted towards them and* io their 
village homes. At present they are being dominated either by 
the zemindar’s official or by his nominee. 

The harm done to the finance of the village by the P, Settle- 
ment, has been made the subject of a side-attack by the Govern- 
ment through the local cesses on land. No doubt this is a move 
in the right direction but it is not only a half measure but 
also objectionable on two grounds — first a share of payment 
has unnecessarily and unjustly been placed on the tenant, and 
secondly in some places it is alleged that the zemindar’s share 
is shifted illegally on the shoulders of his tenants while almost 
everywhere it has been done so in an indirect and clever way — 
through the enhance ment of rents. Thus it seems that the 
agrarian measures taken up to date by the Government have 
failed to cure the evils in the Bengal villages due to the revolu- 
tionary laud system of 3793. 

On the whole it may be said that what has up to date been 
done regarding the land system of Bengal for the benefit of its 
villages is almost insignificant in comparison to what is absolute- 
ly necessary to do. 

Many other schemes have been proposed and are partially 
being worked in favour of the villagers and in cqihnection with 
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laffld.' It is true that some of them have for their purpose aot so 
much the village reconstruction as agricultural improvement. 
But as improvement of the Bengal rural areas depends mostly 
upmi' that of Bengal agriculture, these schemes may be fitly consi- 
dered from the point of view of the village reconstruction. 

Here also the state has been the pioneer, and much good 
has been achieved, but also much unnecessary expenditure of 
money as well as energy, has occurred. 

The following are the different organisations through 
which the state has undertaken to improve the lot of the 
agriculturist : 

1. Co-operative Societies . — These are the most important 
and meritorious organisations for village improvement. They 
hav6 proved congenial to the soil, and are growing rapidly. By 
supplying capital at a moderate rate of interest and by teaching 
the villagers self-help and the efficiency of combined efforts, they 
have been of immense benefit to the villagers, both materially 
and spiritually. 

This spirit and practice of co-operation have a brilliant 
future in the history of the Bengal rural areas. The Co-opera- 
tive Societies are being utilised not only for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the so-called victims of the village mahajans, but for many 
other purposes; and their field for operation in the cause of pro- 
tection as w'ell as production is sure to widen in course of time, 
in the shape of sale societies, storing societies and industrial 
societies — some of which have already sprung up. 

2. Irrigation . — In a land like Bengal where rice-cultiva- 
tion is the chief industry, and where clogged water is the chief 
source of danger to sanitation, ready supply of water as a safe- 
guard againsst droughts which so often destroy the crops, and 
annual flooding to prevent the growth of the malarial miasma in 
the stagnant pools and marshes, are of immense necessity, econo- 
mic as well as sanitary. Here it must be admitted, that the 
Government in the past has not been as vigorous in its activity 
as the situation demands. (Of. Bentley’s evidence before.the K. 
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Commission.) Some fifty year| ago projects were 
undertaking the irrigation works in certain rural areas of 
(Hughli) for the combined purposes of sanitation as well W 
agricultural supply of water. In 1870 the Sanitary Commis* 
sioner of Bengal reported that — 

“ the mostlmportani of all causes of malarious fever is... the in*' 
sufficient drainage and the partial or complete obstruction of rivers... The 

remedy lies in effectual drainage.,./' 

• 

Mr. Adley made a comprehensive drainage scheme for the 
Hughli District as early as 1870. But the programme has yet 
been far from being fully realised. It may be thought that if a 
vigorous policy in this direction would have been taken up by 
the Bengal Government 50 years ago, the condition of the 
villages in some parts of Bengal would have been much different 
by this time. 

In this respect the Government has no doubt done little, but 
the people concerned and their so-called leaders, the zemindars, 
- have done still less. 

The apathy of the people is explained by their ignorance, 
inertness and poverty and lack of organising capacity through 
baiug leaderless ; and the indifference of the zemindars may he 
explained by their absenteeism, and security, from any possible 
loss and for an ever-increasing unearned income, through the 
process of time, progress of society, and development of communi- 
cation and the spread of international trade. Prices are rising, 
demand for land is increasing and rack-renting in spite of all 
tenancy laws, are increasing the incomes of the zemindars 
rapidly. Why should they care for the rural areas from their 
comfortable palaces in the city ! 

3. Communication — railways, roads, khals . — Bivers and 
minor streams are the natural roadways in a land like Bengal 
intersected by so many of them in all the different directions. 
In East Bengal they are provided by nature in mor^ bountifn] 
scale than in West Bengal, but even here these natural means of 
communication are not negligible, and with slight-supplementary 
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care and labour of men they may be made as extensive- 
ly ^rviceable as in East Bengal. To these served the track 
roads for pack animals, as feeders, and they did not require any 
artificial arrangement but only convenient short cuts and avoid- 
ance of any injury to cultivated crops. Very few roads were 
there when the British came into the country and those were 
made more for military purpose than for trade facility or ordi- 
nary communication. The new administrators of Bengal felt 
keenly for the want of good roads for more than one reason — 
supplying the necessity for foreign trade as feeders to the newly 
laid railway lines as well as for carrying goods to the marts 
which were the supply bases to the great port of Calcutta, and 
also for administrative convenience by serving as high-ways for 
the ofi^ial tour as well as bringing the people in convenient 
touch, with the administrative centres, the zillah and maha- 
kuma British courts, and for military purposes too. 

To remove this keenly felt want which the District officials 
never failed to mention to the superior authorities, they gave, 
every sort of encouragement in their power to the zemindars 
and the other notables for subscribing funds for the creation of 
roads and numerous thoroughfares in Bengal are the results of 
such encouragement. 

Unfortunately this very beneficent move in the interest of 
the rural people, quite contrary to all expectations, was left to 
indifferent treatment afterwards, though a large contribution 
was made compulsory for this end, in the shape of the Road Cess 
and the Public Works Cess from the agricultural income in the 
rural areas, and though the management of this fund and the 
roads were placed in the hands of the local and district boards, 
self-governing bodies constituted for the purpose and similar 
‘other ones. 

It is regrettable that with the advent of the complete self- 
government for local purposes, viz., the obligatory election of the 
non-official chairman in the district board, the complaints 
regarding the rog.dways are becoming more numerous and seriops. 
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It may l?e interesting to note in this connection that mahy 
of the old roads have altogether disappeared through their 
gradual occupation for the purpose of cultivation by the unscru- 
pulous village husbandmen ; and ultimately have -been assessed' 
by the zemindars to increase their rent I’oll . 

At one time the waterways of Bengal were very cheap ^ and. 
good means of communication and transportation. Many 
of them have been silted up by process of nature and some haya 
been obstructed by human activity. Uj) till recently this aspect 
of rural service through opening them has been neglected by all. 
Recently however attention has been drawn in this direction and 
schemes for the purpose of irrigation and sanitation are being 
hatched which may react on communication also. 

4. Sanitary improvement . — This is from one point ol view 
the most urgent item in the village reconstruction as well as the 
most difficult obstacle to village improvement. 

Early in the latter half of the njineteenth century the dete- 
riorated sanitary conditions of some of the rural areas in the 
presidency was painfully impressed upon the local administrators 
^through the horrible and extensive havocs of malaria, and the 
nece'ssity for taking immediate steps was felt by all concerned.’ 
Various suggestions were made by the reports of the constituted 
bodies for the purpose, and from the responsible officials of the 
districts as w'ell as the Indian sufferers of the fell disease. 
But it is very unfortunate thai for more than 50 years have 
passed away since, and yet the disease is going on doing its 
nefarious deed of desolating the once most flourishing part of the 
Hindusthan, and that with cumulative force in geometrical ratio. 
Annually 10 lacs men aro victimised by malaria and the man- 
power in the rural areas are being annually reduced in such a 
rate that it may not be the work of a morbid imagination to 
think that another three generations and the indigenoES popu- 
lation in the malaria-stricken rural Bengal, will exist only as 
historical reminiscence. , 

*It must be a matter of^ regret that in this respect at least 

3 
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the British Government has not been able to discharge its res- 
ponsibility to the people in a perfectly satisfactory way. The 
means and measures, the state has taken in this respect, seem to 
be extremely inadequate in comparison with the vastness and 
importance of the task to be done. 

(a) Dispensaries . — With the advent of malaria, the offi- 
cials became eager to see dispensaries and hospitals established, 
and encouraged this movement im diverse ways. As a 'result a 
number of Ijosj^itals and dispensaries was established, in 
the sixties and seventies of the last century, some under official 
and others under private auspices. But their number did not 
commensurately grow up in course of time and now-a-days the 
task of their management as well as of their increase has been 
left to the District Boards which require local contribution in 
part before undertaking the foundation of a new one. Thus 
many areas inhabitated by the poor or ignorant of the ways of 
the District Board, though in urgent need of dispensaries 
have not got them. 

However, it must be admitted that so long as the physical 
conditions of the local areas will continue to make them breeding 
'grounds for malaria, the dispensaries and hospitals can 'only 
serve as curing and not preventing organisations. The cure is 
bound to be of temporary utility as unhealthy atmosphere sur- 
rounding the victim will make him ill again and each repetition 
of the attack will make the cure more and naore difficult. 

The Inspector-General of Hospitals, in his report on the 
charitable dispensaries of Bengal for 1871 describes : 

■ “...as might be expected, the individual, as long as he remains 
.exposed to the same conditions which originally caused his malady, is 
liable to repeated attacks. Step by step the constitution is undermined and 
the seeds of fatal organic disease implanted... it is too much to expect 
Duinine or any other drug to prevent their accession, or cure the disease 
once for all. ” — Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. III. 

(b) “ Quinine, and encouragement to its use . — The ^ next 
step that was undeftaten by the state for the relief of the people 
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in’ the malarin -stricken areas, was the distribution of qwinijB® 

and encouragement to its use through instructive literature. 

As early as the seventies of the nineteenth century the 

special efficacy of quinine in curing and preventing malaria 

was .doubted by competent European authorities. The Civil 

Surgeon of the Hughli district reports in. 1871 that — 

-**1 

“ the quinine, although it does much to check the accession of ffiver 
as an antt -periodic, is ill-suited to the constitution of the ill-fed labouHng 
population... the poorer classes are more amenable tq treatment by native 
than by European medicines.” 

And ever since there has been an idea among the Indians, 
that the frequent use of tne drug has been a cause with a 
cumulative force of debilitating the physique of the people/)f 
Bengal. But it must be admitted that for curing and to a 
certain extent for preventing malarial fever, still (juinine is the 
most efficacious weapon. 

It is to be regretted that the efforts of the state or the local 
bodies under it have not in the past been commensurate with 
the needs of the rural population in this respect. The cost of 
procuring the medicine by them has not been made equal to 
theit means ; sufficient propaganda has not been made to bring 
its efficacy to their knowledge ; and the necessary number of 
experimental or inducing centres have not been opened. 

(c) Drinking water . — Many of the rural areas suffer 
piteously for want of good drinking water, and to quench thirst 
in them there is no other alternative but to resort to filthy pools 
and insanitary tanks. The Indian newspapers for the last 
quarter of a century have cried hoarse over this distressing 
accompaniment of the ru»al life, and the government has recently 
recognised the need of initiating a vigorous policy in this 
direction. But as yet the realisation of any comprehensive 
programme is not in sight. Recently schemes have been made 
for giving loans to the District Boards for utilising the money in 
water supply, and sanitary and economic surveys have,been made 
for “excavating canals, and some, of the projects have been 
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definitely adopted. It is 1‘egrettable that the excavation of 
tanks through the subsidy from the District Boards which 
were doing so useful work has been abandoned, in favour 
of tube wells. The tube-wells are surely better for the supply 
of drinking water, but the re-excavation of tanks also are 
absolutely necessary foi’ sanitfition and economic irrigation and 
fish-industry. 

(d) Clearance of jungles.— The cutting of jungles haa drawn 
attention of the well-wishers of the people in the rural areas. But 
for two reasons this seems to be impossible, if not unnecessary. 
The rank growths in the rainy season are so natural in Bengal 
that to cut them off would require the expenditure of money 
and energy, not within the resources of the villager, especially 
as'-therwttlages are depopulated in many places. Any external 
help from the District Board or from any philanthropic 
popular organisation will hardly be sufficient to cope with the 
•work, which is 'to be done annually. Even in the municipal 
areas in many cases the task ' remains undone for want of fund, 
energy or willingness of the people. 

The necessity also does not seem to be so urgent. If the 
mosquito tlieory is not accepted as the prime cause of malaria, 
then more than half the force of the argument for cutting 
jungles is gone. Even if Sir Ronald Ross’s theory is accepted 
in toto the fact rcniaitta that the breeding ground foj- the 
mosquito is the pool and the filthy tank. The question of 
dampness is to be tackled not primarily through cutting the 
jungles but through efficient drainage and even that Dr. Bentley 
thinks unneces.sary. 

With regard to the importance of the annual clearing of 
the rank growths to prevent malaria, much doubt exists in tile 
mind of those who are, like the people in the Arambagh sub- 
division of the Hughli district, living in comparatively high and 
dry sandy soil where even in the rainy season there is no rank 
vegetation worth the name and yet where malaria exists in its 
deadliest add most persistent form. 
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(e) The Mosquito Brigade . — The mosquito 'br%ade foi' 
killing mosquitoes appears ridiculous even to the simple minded 
rustics who compare its attempts and suggestions, with the 
advice gratis given by a clever man^ to one of his bug-pested 
neighbour which was to the effect “ carefully, look at your bed, 
take away the bug where found out, and then put its head 
between two of your nails and finally crush it with due 
pressure.” 

It is beyond their coniprehension and the comprehension of 
many others, what earthly reasons impelled sensible men to 
make a costly organisation for killing the mosquitoes, when the 
condition as the perennial source of their growth remains, and 
when they are the unavoidable natural accompaniments of the 
climate and soil of the country. Mosquito is absolutely^Jrr^idi- 
cable by any direct action and any indirect action for the same 
purpose is not so important, so long as the potent causes of its 
breeding continue in force. 

In the town areas there are enough of the pest but they 
seldom grow to be of the poisonous anopheles type, because the 
conditions there are not favourable to such development. 

The idea of advising the people of rural areas to use mos- 
quito curtains is equally ineffective, as the people fortheir 
very comfort use these curtains whenever possible, and as theij: 
personal cx})erience shows them that even their well-to-do 
neighbours who never sleep but in curtain, are not spared the 
pangs of the disease at all. Instead of a hasty declaration, if 
the authorities had taken care to ascertain the efficacy of the 
mosquito-curtains in preventing malarial fever through the 
personal experience of the Police Sub-Inspectors in the malarial 
areas and the village School masters, much loss of Unnecessary 
l>reath might have been spared to them. 

• People use these curtains, advised or not, whenever iwssible 
as a source of comfort; and those who habitually use them are 
as much the victims of malaria as their unfortunate iwr 
bvethren. 
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But with regard to the mosquito affair, the most ridiculoui 
fad is the idea of spending money in propaganda work througl 
magic lanterns and j>eripatetic sanitary advisers for teaching 
the people to be careful about the particular class of mosquit< 
which is to be identified as the mortal enemy to their health. 

The people do not require such lectures, they forget then 
as soon as they are delivered, chuckle over the fad in theii 
. Baithakkhana and wonder at the paucity of work in the hands 
of the Satkar to let them have time for such ridiculous trifles. 

They and many of those who think for them, have the onl} 
consolation for the loss of money in this direction, that the fao 
will soon pass off, as many others including the famous hook- 
worm campaign' have done. 

In tlie meantime however the loss of money is objectionable, 
for the work which, even if granted to be necessary, could bo done 
much more cheaply through printed leaflets of the Government. 

it is not intended here to challenge the truth of. the prevalent 
scientific theory regarding mc)s<iuito as the immediate cause of 
the attack of malarial fever; neither is it within the competence 
of a layman to do so. But from the common sense point of 
view it may be doubted whether while the perennial cause of 
malaria will remain untackled, the eradication of the offending 
mosquito will be of any use and also whether such eradication 
is at all possible. 

The appearance of the malarial epidemic was synchronous 
in places with the obstruction to natural drainage. 

(/) The drainage . — The importance of proper drainage in 
eradicating malaria, was recognised as early as the seventies 
of the last century by competent authorities in the Hughli 
district. In 1870 the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal report- 
ed that- the most important of all causes of malarious fever 
...the insufficient drainage, the partial or complete obstruction 
"bf rivers. ..the remedy lies in effectual drainage.” 

Mr. Adley made a comprehensive drainage scheme for th<j 
■Hughli district as early as 1870. 
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Col. Haig also suggested irrigation) and drainage schorn© ‘ 
for preventing malarial fever. 

Soon after schemes were made and some works, such as 
the Bankuni, the Eden and the Rajapur schemes were begun. 
But very unfortunately a vigorous policy in this respect was 
not continued by the State. Perhaps the efficacy of such works 
in getting the localities rid of malaria a as lost sight of, and the 
drainage was associated with the idea of economic irrigation only. 

Thanks to Dr. Bentley, the ex-Director of Sanitation, 
the flooding of the malaria-stricken areas for removing the 
poison, has again attracted the notice of the Government, and 
some experimental w'ork, it is said with good results, has been 
initiated under its auspices, as in Jungipur in the Murshidabad 
District. Dr. Bentley how^ever regards draining as *not such 
a necessity. 

It must be admitted that in this respect the administrators 
ol the country may be rightly charged with careless apathy 
and culpable negligence. But 'fortunately their attitude has 
recently changed for the better. 

(g) Sanitary Organisation by the Government . — The last 
thing that should be discussed in this connection is the sanitary 
organisation by the Government. In this province no govern- 
mental department, perhaps excepting the defensive ones, is of 
.so much public utility as that for sanitation. But its sanitary 
organisation is certainly a subject of criticism and its ideas in 
many cases are counter to the opinion of the people, and in 
some at least unsuitable to the local circumstances and useless 
to the people. 

Up to the presenjt time the organisation may be credited 
with some laudable enterprises and successes. Valuable theories^ 
regarding the cause and cure of malaria have been promulgated, 
and the people of the country must be immensely thankful to 
Dr Bentley, Director of Public Health, whose pronouncements 
by their clearness and boldness have made deep impression upon 
them. 
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The efforts of the department have been successful in pre- 
venting small-pox to a large extent through vaccination, and 
the cholera epidemic to some extent through watch and care. 
But it must be admitted that with regard to malaria— the rapst 
dreadful scourge in rural Bengal — they have not been able to do 
much. This is not due to any lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the workers but for want of means. The flooding and the 
drainage scheme cannot be given effect to without the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money and the ways and means for that 
have not been provided for in commensurate scale by the state. 

(h) Agricultural Dcpait merit. — The (iovernment has estab- 
lished a department for improvement of agriculture in India 
anfl it has its provincial organisations under the various local 
govhrnKnents. Its fmiction is to make experiment in seeds, 
manures, etc., to disseminate knowledge regarding scientific 
agriculture, selection of seeds, prevention of blight, and pests, 
and manuring, to give practical lessons in agriculture through 
model and demonstrating farms and train students in agricul- 
ture. 

In a country like India ol which at least of the population 
depends upon agriculture for their livelihood, the necessity for 
an organisation under the state for looking after the agricultural 
interests cannot be too ’much emphasised. At the same time it 
must be said that up to this lime the benefit has not been com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of the effort and money in this 
direction. 

The reason is to be found in the wrong tracks the depart- 
ment has followed in many respects and even now following. 
In India agriculture is a primitive indus^y, and the intelligent 
peasants are well versed in it in their own way. 

(i) The Schools and Pathsalas . — With the consolidation of 
the British rule in Bengal there came a craze for education which 
is still continuing with unabated heat. Officials and non-offi- 
cials joined hands in seeing the rise of schools and pathsalas 
throughout tfie whole length and breadth of the presidency. 
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Men like Iswarctiandra Vidyasagar or Bhudebchandra Mukherjee 
spared no pains or time in the cause of tlie spread of education 
as the most beneficent move for the people. But now it may 
be doubted whether the expected benefit has been fully realised 
so far at least as the rural areas are concerned. The education 
imparted seems to have developed very little economic capacity 
or social responsibility iii' the village and perhaps it has indirect- 
ly harnled them through the emigration of the capable men 
elsewhere in quest of service and profession. No one can gain- 
say. that education is necessary for all social progress and the 
case of Rural Bengal is not an exception. But it is pardona.ble 
for one to be cynical re the present system of primary educa- 
tion, and to be doubttul rc the wisdom of founding ill-equip- 
ped new high schools in depopulated and unhealthy localities.* 
(;) The Union Boards — This study rc the steps taken for the 
improvement of Rural Bengal cannot be finished without 
reference to the Tnion Boards. The advent of Pax Britannica 
tended to destroy the primary administration units — the 
village communities — everywhere in India. But nowhere this 
^ destructive tendency was so much fruitful as in Bengal. The 
reasbns ma^ be found in the careful over-cenitralising policy of 
the state, in the new land system of Bengal and in the socio- 
economic causes which resulted in the desertion of the rural 
homes by the intelligentsia. Later on however the eyes of 
the administrators were opened to this and alter due delibera- 
tions steps were taken tor the resuscitation of village communi* 
ties under the new denomination of the Union boards. The 
steps have been taken in the right direction but much spade 
work is yet to be done before the Union boards will become 
the primary units of local self-government in Bengal. At 
present they are very often dominated by undesirable persons 
or absentees. The difficulty in the way of making the success- 
ful units of rural administrative oganisation an efficient agent 
of rural reconstruction is manifold and great. Good and able 
men do seldom live in villages, the power granted to the Union 
4 
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Boards is not tempting to many, and the financial resources 
are very scanty. Of all these the first is the most serious and 
on the solution of it will depend the future of these necessary 
organisations; the guidance of the Government Officer and the 
District Officer at present is absolutely necessary but by an 
amendment of the law further concessions may be given to the 
deserving Union Boards as an encouragement to others. As the 
policy of the Government and the attitude of the adnfinistra- 
tors have all along been sympathetic there is no difficulty about 
the concession of such powers; and the financial difficulty may 
be removed by car-marking a large share of the cesses realised 
from the locality for its improvements and abolishing the Local 
Boards. 

Akshaykumar Sircar 
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THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA ANd 
PRIVATE CAPITAL 

1, Those who have followed the deliberations of the Joint 

Select Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill will have realised 
that the Draft Bill whmh emeiged out of their sittings has not 
been altogether conclusive. Several important questions, 
such as the admissibility of private capital, management, the 
principles of reserves, have not yet been decided. Of the 
importance of these questions there can be no doubt. The 
experiences of other countries tell us that where they have 
arisen after the formation of the central bank, the opposition 
met with was so great that all proposals for reform ware aifiped 
in their very inception by the unbroken front of the vested 
interests. That was particularly the case when the Reichsbank 
on a shareholder’s basis was sought to be changed into an 
entirely State-owned bank. The time is therefore most 
opportune and propitious for a thorough examination of the 
problem in all its aspects. It is fortunate that the Reserve 
Bank Bill has not so far excited anything like the stormy dis- 
cussions that characterised the Rupee ratio question. An 
attempt is made in this paper to examine some of the various 
questions connected with the admissibility of private capital 
into the proposed Reserve Bank. They have not been ap- 
proached with any preconceived notions, and sought to be 
justified by selecting suitable arguments and statistics. Neither 
have any pains been taken to accommodate the conclusions to 
the greatest common measure of the different groups of diverse 
opinions. * 

2. On the broad question of State intervention in the 
direction of banking affairs no time need be spent. The “ Police- 
man Theory ’ ’ of the State has long been given up as inade- 
quate and it is sufficiently well-accepted that a central bank 
with the management of the cash balances and of the note issue in 
its hands, must necessarily stand in a somewhat close relation 
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to the Government, These two privileges make it necessary 
for the State to interest itself actively in the operations of the 
central banking authority* 

The question has passed the stage of whether the public 
ownership of central banking or the regulation of it in private 
hands is necessary. The State has been held justified in inter- 
vening in all cases where the motive of self-interest among the 
banks is pursued to a degree that well-nigh threatens to a^ect the 
wider social interests. Prom the very nature of its operations 
as the Government’s fiscal agent, the bankers’ bank and the 
pivot of the monetary system of a country, the central bank 
affects the whole national w'ell- being and invites supervision and 
correction, as occasion demands, by public authority. In all other 
maiitTB, 'laiftsez-faire or the “ hand.s-off ” attitude is accepted as 
a sound principle of economic conduct. 

3. Theoretically considered, all attempts at public control 
over monopolistic organizations — central banking is essentially 
monopolistic in character — whether direct or indirect, arc likc'ly 
to be only very imperfectly successful. Since, therefore, to 
regulate oneself i*- obviously easier than to regulate somebody else, 
national intere.sts would certainly be advantaged, if the Govern- 
ment itself owned and operated the central bank. But a serious 
objection his been levelled against Government ownership and 
operation on the point of cdficicncy. As it is fairly widely held, 
we shall do well to examine this criticism. 

We rna> start the discussion with an observation of the 
Committee ol the American Federation : 

“ 'There are no particular reasons why the financial results for private 
or public operations should be different, if the. conditions are the same.”' 

This statement may be further amplified by saying that 
, whether the service is ])rovided by a private company or by a 
public governmental authority, the actual running of the busi- 
ness must be similar. An expert staff must be appointed. 


BeamiHh, Municipal MdnapoheSf pp. 289-90, qqpted in Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare 
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csontrolled in a general way, in the one case by a Commiicee ctf 
Directors chosen by the shareholders, m the other by a Committee 
appointed — perhaps by direct, perhaps by indirect election — ^to 
represent the public. On the whole, as Professor Pigou observes, 


** the efficiency of the management in public or }oint-stook enterprise — 
apart, of course, from special oases of mcoinpotent officialdom in certain 
small towns — is likely to be pretty much the same 

4. ' Another point that central banking is a very profitable 
undertaking ® by virtue oi the monopoly of note-issue conferred 


^ Pigoii, Wealth and Welfare, p, 275 The tliiee groups oi considerations with which 
Professor Pigou continues as suggest mg that public operaiK>u is, on the whob, inferior to 
public control do not apply to ceniial banking Cf (1) The danger under public operation 
that the opeiaUng authority may be tempted to maintain the enterprise by the use of unfair 
commercial methods at the expense of vitil entei prises capable of satisfying the samewante 
more cheaply. Central banks do not compete with the other banks at all. (2) Under 
public operation efficiency is likely to sufter through an undue restriction of the supply of the 
factor of production including uncertunty beaiing Winch applies more to industries then 
to banking. (3) Loss of efficienc) through the establishment oi units of management of an 
uneconomical size. Ibtd, pp. 276-287. 

^ Compare the following extracted fioin the Official iear Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia As the initial expenses of the bank were heavy, the early operations resulted 
in a small loss, bub with tlie increasing prosperity of the institution the early deficit 
was gradually i educed, until in June 30, 1925, it was entirely extinguished. The following 
tab^e shows the aggregate net profits Irom the initiation of the Bank to the end of each of 
the last financial years — 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OE AUSTHALIA. 


Aggregate Profih, 1^21 to 1926 



Acorkgate Nn Peofit State. 

Date 

General Bank. 

Savings Bank 

Total. 



£ 


.Tune 80, 1921 

3,082,249 

369,116 

8,451,365 

.. 1922 

3,577,317 

424,342 

4,001,669 

„ 1923 ... 

3,869,219 

534,768 

4,403.987 

„ 1924 ... 

3,964,620 

690,063 1 

4,664,673 

„ , 1925 ... 

4,008.392 

j 

890,888 

• 4.689,230 
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oni it by the State and the free deposit of the Government 
cash balances. There is no reason why the State should volun- 
tarily renounce the profits in favour of private individuals, 
The question is not altogether a new one. It has been 
raised in Germany and Belgium, but met with hardly any 
success. In these countries the pi’oblem had been to remove 
the existing shareholders, which would have involved serious 
inequities. As was aptly stated im Germany, it would not have 
been the fleecing of the millionaire alone. The measure, if 
carried out, would have inflicted great hardship on the poor 
holders of the shares. It was practically not a question of 
principle, but one of this hardship on the existing interests that 
prevented the acceptance of the proposal. In our own country, 
the,-!?.rgitment from the point of view of our public finance — 
the necessity for finding increased sources of revenue to dis- 
charge the central functions — has not been altogether left out. 
Prof. K. T. Shall has suggested the elimination of other parti- 
cipants in the profits. From the point of view of theory, if a 
case has been made out for State ownership, one may ask : why 
invite other parties to share in the gains when the State can 
conveniently do without them ? 

5. Despite the warnings uttered by economists and by the 
continental banking experience, the Dominion of Australia 
created the Commonwealth Bank of Australia by statute in 1911. 
Its subsequent history has enabled it to safely survive the criti- 
cism levelled against it as a State Bank on its formation in 
1913. The Bank is owned completely and guaranteed by the 
Government of Australia. It started business in 1912 with no 
capital and with assets of only £10,000, in the form of a loan 
from the Australian Government. Its balance sheet seven years 
later showed a total of over £70,000,000. It has about 90 
branches in Australia. The bank has been a steadying influence 
to the Australian financial and banking position, and has added 
to the stability of the banks of the Commonwealth and has 
strengthened the Commonwealth’s position. “ It has done 
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more for tBe development of the Australian industries than 
statistics could demonstrate, and so far from weakening tho 
position of the other banks, its prosperity has proved to be a 
source of strength,”^ 

♦ G. Findlay Bhirras, Indian Finance and Banking, p. 421. It is interesting, in ibis 
connection, to compare the work actually done by the Commonwealth Bank. In December, 
1925, its capital amounted to £4,000,000, transferred from the reserve and redemption funds, 
The reserve fund amounted m that year to £822,318. The following figures bear testimony 
to the remarkable development of the Bank. 



Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 

Liabilities, June quarters, 1921 to^^l925. 
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6. It is clear that thftre has already emerged a prima faci$ 
case in favour of the State ownership and operation ■ in regard 
to central banking. But the case, however, cannot become 
more than a prima facie one until we have examined the claims 
of the private capitalist. 

The theoretical grounds for admitting private capital and 
management may thus be summarised. The business world 
and the official world differ so widely in their methods and 
purposes, that State intervention has usually been blundering 
and has often proved mischievous. The State, already a bad 
manufacturer and a bad merchant, may prove a still worse 
financier. 

The policy of non-interference in the actual working of a 
central bank derives considerable support from the tencfency* of 
business operations to proceed on certain general principles 
which partake of the character of laws based on the motive of 
self-interest. Self-interest usually governs the individual, at 
least, in his economic relations. Experience has shown that 
the instinct of self-interest more often leads him to the right 
than a policy dictated by powers outside the business world, 
and incapable of .ippreciatiog all the influences to which it is 
sensitive. The influences exerted on the money market under 
the operation of self-interest and under that of the motives of 
the State are not the same. This is caused by the large number 
of separate judgments which come to an average in the money 
.market and on the stock exchanges. As Conant says — 

“ A single individual may err in regard to his interests ; but the aver- 
age judgment oC the whole business community is more often accurate 
in regard to any given contingency in the immediate future affecting 
values than judgments based upon abstract reasoning from without. 
Hence the State operations in the money market might be more harm- 
ful, even if directed purely by devotion to the interests of the businaws 
community.’*® 

• ® C., A. Conant, Principles of Money and Banking fVoi* 11, pp. SSO-T, 

5 * 
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It is this aspect of the State’s helplessness that provides a 
formidable weapon in the private capitalist’s armoury. The 
force of this contention has been conceded, and has therefore 
been met by admitting the shareholder if only to keep the execu- 
tive of the bank in touch with commercial opinion, and to intro- 
duce that element of commercial self-interest which acts as a 
reliable indicator to the right conduct of banking. 

7. Even more important is another argument in favour of 
private capital. In these days of party governments, instances 
have not been wanting where the party in power have not hesi- 
tated to manipulate things to suit their purposes. The presence 
of private capital is probably a considerable bulwark against 
such kinds of political pressure, and offers an important safe- 
guard oF the bank’s independence. As the objection is rather a 
serious one it is useful to examine it in some detail. 

State authorities have often been liable to ignorance, to 
sectional pressure, and to personal corruption. A loud-voiced 
part of their constituents, it is true, if organised for votes, ma'y 
easily outweigh the whole. But this objection to public opera- 
tion applies to both as regards intervention through control of 
private organizations, and as regards intervention through direct 
public operation. 

“On the one aide, the companiew, particularly when there is a continuing 
regulation, may employ corruption, not only in getting the franchise but 
also in the execution’ 

It is for this purpose that a continuing Johhy is often main- 
tained by private concerns. “ It is from them that politicians 
get their campaign funds. 

“ This evil has a cnmul.itive effect, for it checks the entry 
of right men into the government and makes the corrupting 
influence more free.” ® 

® Municipal and Private Operation of Puhhc Uhhttes, W. I, p. 39, 

^ Beamish, Municipal Monopolies. 

* Pif(OU, Wealth ai^d Welfare, 
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On the other hand when the State itself undertakes the 
operation, corruption is changed only in form. 

“ Party leaders would have their proportion of increased patronage. 
Every public official is a potential opportunity for some form of self-inter- 
est arrayed against the common interest.”® 

The criticism of corruption is thus really a double-edged 
weapon. But even with the dangers of corruption private 
managerflent would be more effective in maintaining efficien'cy, 
and profitable working. 

The force of this aigument against State interference rests 
on certain assumptions as regards the standard of efficiency and 
the moral tone of the public authorities. But the public autho 
rity varies alike in efficiency and in the sense of public jjjJ- 
with the general tendencies of the times. . Thus during the last 
century, in England, we have it on the authority of Dr. Alfred 
Marshall, there has been 

• “A vast mcrease in the probity, the strength, the unselfishness, and 
the resources of government And the people are now able to rule their 
rulers aqd to check class abuse of power and privilege in a way which 
was impossible before the days of general education and general surplus 
of energy over that required for a living. ‘ ‘ ” 

An appreciation of this fact is important as it implies that 
there is now a greater likelihood for State intervention proving 
beneficial than there was in former times. Besides the general 
improvement in the working of the existing form of public 
authority, one has also to reckon with the invention of the im- 
proved forms of management : the creation of the committee 
machinery of management who are bodies of men appointed by 
governmental authority for the express purpose of operation or 
control of matters of an economic character, specially chosen 
for their fitness for that task, with appointments for long periods, 
the terms of appointment such as to free them, in the main, 
from electoral pressure. 


l o 
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“ The broad result is that modern developments in the structure and 
methods of governmental agencies have fitted these agencies for benefi- 
cial interference with industries, under conditions which would have not 
justified such intervention in earlier times.”* ‘ 

8. The two other criticisms against State proprietorship 
need not detain us long. The fact that the State authorities 
have been primarily chosen for purposes other than banking, 
and the fluctuating character of the make-up of the legislature 
are handicaps serious enough. But these defects are remedied 
by adopting the Committee form of management. 

9. From this brief discussion of the merits of the State 

and private ownership and operation, emerge two points. 
Neither absolute State intervention nor a predominating in- 
flqpnce of the private element is the most desirable type. Each 
possesses advantages of its own and the best form of organiza- 
tion is certainly that in which they may both be combined. 
The two main difficulties that have to be faced in this connec- 
tion are ; (1) To maintain* an effective control over the cen- 

tral bank for safeguarding the national interests and to keep 
up a high degree of day-to-day independence for the authorities 
of the bank; and (*2) to preserve unimpaired authority in^the 
executive officers of the bank whose duty it would be to take a 
broad and not always a purely commercial view of policy, and 
at the same time to make use of the commercial instincts and 
commercial knowledge of the representatives of the shareholders. 
That this ideal is not impossible of achievement is to be learnt 
from the Continental central banking experience. It would be 
advantageous at this stage to review some of the experiences of 
(fermany and Belgium. 

10. The Reichsbank^® is the central bank. It is private- 
ly owned but practically run by the Government, which shares 
in the profits. The advantage of an alliance between the State 

‘ ‘ Pi(?ou, WeaHh and Welfare, p. 260. 

In what follows only the pre-war conditions and the system are referred to 
The changes which have taken place during and after the War have brought about potn< 
modifications which are not relevant to otir purpose, ^ 
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and the shareholders was appreciated by the framers as is evident 

from> the following quotation from the Official History of the 
Bank : 

“ Through the co-operation of the Beichbbank authorities, who are not ^ 
interested in the financial profits of the Bank, with the representatives 
of the shareholders, who are practical businessmen, the bank manage- ' 
ment is safeguarded, since it takes into conbideration the interest of the 
public; and at the same time the experience and the business knowledge 
of the shareholders, who are financially interested in the success of the 
bank, are utilized in the guidance of the Bank This Bank organization 
which strikes a mean between a purely State Bank and a purely private 
one has proved to be the best system according to the experience of moat 
European countries.” 

All the objections to the State intervemtion diacusaaiin 
the preceding pages have been met by the Committee form of 
management. The autonomy of the Bank is thus preserved 
from invasions from outside. The authorities of the Bank are 
three in number. Fkst of all there is the Bank-Kuratorium^ 
consisting of the Imperial Chancellor as Chairman, and four 
members, one appointed by the Emperor and three by the 
Bundesratli, which is of the nature of a board of trustees 
meeting four times a year to receive a general account of the 
Bank’s operations. There is next the Bank- Dir ektorium^ with 
a President, a Vice-President and six members, all appointed 
for life by the Emperor on the nomination of the Bundesrath. 
This body is 

” the managing and executive authority of the Beiohsbank.**.,.Its 
orders are to be sanctioned by a majority vote, and subjected to th# 
instructions and directions of the Imperial Chancellor.*' 

The Direktonum is * 

“ Endowed with special independent powers, even though these can be 
checked by the higher officials; it acts in its own name as the central 
managing body of the Eeichsbank, forms its resolutions on its own res- 
ponsibility by majority vote, and has the rights of a * supreme imperial 
board/** • 
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The shareholders are represented by the Central Committee 
(Zentralausschuss) of 15 members elected by the general meet- 
ing of the shareholders. It meets once a month and receives 
reports of the important items of the Bank’s transactions, and 
the Direhioritim' s views as to general policy. Its powers are 
whoUy advisory, but on a number of questions, its suggestions 
receive special consideration. The interests of the sharehold- 
ers are further protected by the Central Committee of three 
of their number as deputies having the right to attend, with 
advisory powers, all the sittings of the Direktorium and to 
examine the books of the Bank. The ordinai'y officials of the 
bank are precluded from holding shares in the Bank. 

It is interesting in this connection to recall what Professor 
Lexi^ wrote in 1907 , when the question of converting the 
Beichsbank into a State one began to be seriously discussed. 
Speaking of the quasi-government or quasi-private form of 
organization, he pointed out that 

“ This system occurs in almost all the large states of Europe, in 
England, in Austria-Hungary and m Italy. Russia alone has a pure 
State bank with State-owned capital, but it cannot be said that it is 
worthy of imitation. It is not well for a great bank of issue to be actually 
merged in the State financial system. Even if it appears externally 
independent, it is likewise undesirable that it be subject as a pure State 
institution to political and ^to party influences. The officials of a pure 
State Bank have merely to adapt themseives to the regulations coming 
from above; but a bank of issue with private capital even when entirely 
managed by the State has a sort of independence as regards the State — 
an independence which protects it against interference with the vital 
conditions of its existence. For the former, indeed, the interference of 
legiftlation is needed; but the latter must never forget that a great private 
capital is in its charge. The Central Committee of the Reichsbank has 
undoubtedly only a very moderate authority but its influence nevertheless 
is far greater than that of the advisory board of a State railroad company, 
because it represents the owners of the bank capital.’’ * ® 

It is instructive to compare this with the conclusion of a 
Belgian Lejjislator, who, when the same question of the 

1907, p. 309. National Monetary fJommissioo, Vol. X, pi). 233*249. 
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management . of the central bank under the State arose 
declared : 

The answer cannot be doubtful when one considers the grave in 
conveniences in the management of the general credit which would \y 
presented by the constant intrusion of political considerations^ Th 
discounts, the credits to be granted to this or to that person, to tfai 
or to that class, the collateral to be waived or required for such a grou 
of citizens, the advances m mass to be made to this or to that elemen 
of the pop Illation... all these would become the clubs of the election day 
It would be discussed in the campaign, and would form the ob|ect o 
pledges by candidates elected and even of imperative restrictions. I 
it necessary to add that these questions would be determined under th 
single impulse of appetite and in absolute contempt of the economic law 
and of the necessities of credit and of the circulation ? One^would thu 
find created and steadily growing an electoral scourge till now untnowr 
“ An example is furnished even this year *(1000) in Germany by th 
debates on the renewal of the monopoly of the Bank of the Empire whic! 
gives visible form, even to the least clear-sighted, to this danger. Th 
suppression of private capital has b^en demanded with ardour by th 
Agrarians and not by the Socialists, who, contrary to the policy of th 
Socialists of Belgium, have energetically demanded its continuance 
The Agrarians wish to render the State master of the Bank, because the’ 
are*to-day masters of the State. If the State becomes master of th 
Bank of the Empire, the Agrarians hope that nothing can prevent then 
frum compelling the State to employ the funds of the Bank in exeoutior 
of their programme. It is >mportant to place the central mechanism o 
credit aloof from such assaults under which it would not fail to sucouml 
dragging down with it public prosperity. It is a common error to believ' 
that the State alone gives solidity to a bank of issue, that the credit of the 
State is the sole origin of the credit of the Bank and its notes, and that 
in consequence, it cannot be dispensed with. History proves t|ia 
Governments have been saved by the credit of the chartered bank ant: 
that the credit circulation has remained intact, thanks to its private 
origin, in the midst of the crash of the State. ‘The Bank of Franc 
saved us,* said M. Thiers, ‘ because it was not a bank of State.* Dur 
ing the War of 1870, says a leading unsigned article in the Joimml da 
Debata of July 2, 1895, the securities of the State had fallen ^from 72 pej 
cent, while the note of the Bank of France bearing the^ signature bf 
prifrate establishment, had lost almost none of its value, 
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“ Is necessary to point out among oiiher dangers, the danger in the 
liberty given to governments to draw upon the resources of the hank pi 
issue — the irresistable temptation to inflate the credit circulation and tc 
transform into paper money and ultimately i nto the assignat ? It i$ in 
vain to pretend that this temptation is not irresistable. The facts show 
Jt to be such. In vain is it answered that oven private banks, like those 
of Spain and Portugal, have not had the virtue to resist the solicitations 
of ttjeasury in extremity. The real point is whether the credit of these 
naliions would not have fallen even lower with banks of State.” '* 

To the same effect runs the criticism of that eminent banker, 
Dr. G. Yissering, President of the Netherlands Bank in the 
course of his observations on the South African banking and 
currency.’® 

^ 1. „The warning suggested in the preceding paragraphs 
has a special significanqe at the present stage of our national 
development. The wave of communal feeling that has swept 
over the whole of India has already succeeded in compelling the 
public authorities to grant special favours to the various sections 
in the country. In Northern India, the claims of the 

Documents Parlementaires, 1900, p. 121, National Monetary Commission, Vol, X, 
The National Bank of Belgium, by C. A, Conant,p. 82. 

“ A well-managed bank of issue has to fulfil a sharply defined task and it is, 
therefore, of the utmost necessity that a bank of issue should be entirely free from an 
influence from any side whatsoever driving it in its management in one direction or other. 
Party politics should be entirely foreign to its management. A State bank, however, 
unavoidably comes under the influence of a ruling government based on the constitution of 
political parties. Whereas such political governments generally succeed one another at 
relatively short intervals, a State bank will thus unavoidably come under the influence now 
of one party and then again of another ; it would seem unavoidable that this will influeno^^ 
perniciously the management of the bank of issue. It will no longer apply the strict rules ol 
economy, but an inclination first in one direction and then in another will mark its business 
condfuct. It can in this way be dragged into foreign political affairs even as Bismarck 
with his iron will dragged the Reichsbank into hostile action against Russia. This was 
possible for Bismarck as Imperial Chancellor, because in that capacity he was virtually the 
Shairimm of the Reichsbank, and the Bank at thxt time had not been sufficiently safeguard- 
ed against interference with its business by the Government. The dangers attending ^be 
establishing pf a State bank have daring the course bf time been so universally admitted 
^hai at all the International Economic Conferences held during the past six years, warnings 
lave been sounded against a State bank an 1 it was recommended that in opun tries where, 
i State bank has bnen established, it should be converted into an independent private ban#f 
aaturally, hov^^vpr, under suffioient supervision by the State.” ^ ^ 
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MMha9|ffla,3aii MigaiilBt the Hmdu, and in- the South that of 
the hoia-Brahman'as against the Brahman) have already received 
ofl&cial recognition in the form of allotted appointments. There 
has been in evidence, of late, of indications to an extent seriolxs 
enough to compel a thoughtful student of Indian banking 
problems to pronounce this caveat : 

There is a tendency to distribute Government appointments Without 
suficient^ regard to the efficiency of service. This principle has b#©ii 
extended to schools and colleges where admissions are oonti^Uod oi^ a 
oOmDfXunal basis. Also recruitments to professional services like those 
of a doctor, a surgeon, and so on, where in many cases human life depends 
upon the skill and experience of the medical men are not exempt from the 
application of this pernicious principle. If the management of the Central 
Bank were carried on these bases, there would be no wonder if c^edit^began 
to be distributed on communal lines instead of according to the necessities 
and importance of economic activities. Such a course is sure to lead to 
currency confusion and defeat the very object of the bank of issue. Thus 
taking all things into consideration it would be most undesirable to 
entrust the functions of a bank of Issue to the official class in this 

m 

country.” ' " 

Most of the Continental central banks have combined the private 
elenjent along with Btate control or even operation. The National 
Bank of Belgium, according to a Japanese authority a peerless 
one in point of organization, was adopted as the model one, as 
being iree from the traditions which have gathered round the 
banks of England and France, for Japan to copy. Even Our . 
superficial survey should have made it clear that but for the 
stray instance of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia therd is 
no other respectable institution which is owned and operated by 
the State, and that the best available form of organization is 
evidently a quasi-private oue. After having arrived at this 

B, T. Tbakur, Organization of Indian Banking, pp. 108-109. 

** Even the Commonwealth Bank of Anstralia, as Professor Coyajee stales, does not 
help the case lor the State bank to any material extent. C/. *' As started in l9il« it was 
not so much an experiment in the way of centralization of banking as in the* direction of 
niliionalization df commercial banking. In fact, it was started, because the f%hour party 
expeo^ great financial advantages from the entry of the State into the private 

a* 
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conclusion the next question is to find out whether there arc 
any exceptional features about India which might decide 
in favour of a State-owned institution. 

12. There is probably no public institution which can 
survive the withdrawal of public confidence in it. A successful 
measure presupposes public support in favour of it. It there- 
fore follows that unless the Indian public views the proposed 
banking reform with sympathy, there is not much chance of 
its success. We shall examine the problem of the admissibility 
of private capital from this point of view. There is already 
invested- in India a very large amount of foreign, especially 
British capital. Though the fact need create no greater appre- 
hensions than it has in other countries, there are certain excep- 
tie®al conditions in this country which compel us to take the 
general statement, with some qualifications. There is no use 
of making light of the fact that Indian national opinion is 
highly nervous about the increase of investments, in India, of 
foreign capital and desires *to restrict further entry of it except 
under legitimate safeguards. Of the benefits of foreign 
capital, this is not the place to discuss. What is relevant to 
our purpose here, is a consideration of the dangers apprehepded 
by an influential section of the' people in India. This fear has 
been mainly responsille for the Indian attitude which insistent- 
ly claims that govo’-nmcnt should operate the main public service 
industries and organizations. The satisfaction felt by the 
Indian public over the majority conclusions of the Acworth 
Kailway Committee and the statutory effect given to them has 
been only too recent to require reference. As this attitude is 
fairly general it is well to examine the foundations on which it 
rests a little more closely. 

banking. I would reler those who want to study the origins of the Coinmonwealih Bank 
to an ftble article by Professor Copland of the University of Melbourne in the Ecdnomk 
Jmrnal for 1924. He observes that ‘‘ the bank was oiiginally established for the purpose 
of carrying on the ordinary functions of banking as a State institution *’ ; and hence for 14 
years more <tb^ is* up to about a couple of years ago) it was m no sense a Central Bank 
and performed hardly any of the functions of a Central Bank.” 
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Theoretically speaking, the peaceful penetration of foreign 
capital, unless preventive measures are promptly taken; 
ends in the political domination by alien capitalists. This 
statement is sufficiently warranted by the experience of other 
countries: Our own experience, too, unfortunately, tends to- a 
certain extent, to confirm the truth of this danger. Instances 
have not been wanting to show that the veto of certain capita- 
lists has, often threatened to thwart our political aspirations. 
Foreign capital, it is well known, closely identified with its 
government, manages to secure peculiar advantages whether in 
the political or in the economic sphere. 

The most fair-minded statement of the case has been made 
by Mr. B. Mukerji who sums up the general objections thus : 

“ If it were simply a case of our borrowing money abroad and paying 
interest for it, no one would object. But our economic dependence goee 
much further than that. We have to pay not only interest but the huge 
profits of business as well. This annual drain of profits is enormous. 
Wb do not object to foreign capital in itself. We object to the control 
of such capital by Europeans. If our industries could be developed by 
Indians with foreign capital we would gladly pay interest.'*' * 

But the British capitalist has made no effort to ease the 
situation. Mr. Edgar Craininond speaking at the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, June 15, 1909 remarked : 

“It was desirable that the money sent abroad should continue to be 
controlled by British companies, that is to say, it should be under the 
direct control of companies the head offices of which were situated in this 
country (England).” 

Another factor in this deep distrust of European enterprise 
in India is that the European capitalist had spread his tentacles 
over some of the most important of the industries in India. 
Banking too has been dominated by him. Im all his ventures, 

B. Mookerji, The New Yellow Peril, Sir Ashutosh Mukerfi SUt0f tFubi}$g 
Volume L 
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it h&s to be confessed, he has never extended a generous arm to 
the Indian. As Mr. B. Mookerji says : 

'' The European generally will welcome the Indian as a clerk, but 
as an enterpreneur never. He will import his own counti-ymen from the 
west for all the productive stages. The Indian has not been trained for 
the work — no opportunity has been given to him and yet judgment has 

beeh passed in default In consequence of the above all the higher 

wages in our industries are monopolised by Europeans, the higher staff 
in all industries controlled by the Europeans is almost European. One 
of our advantages from foreign capital is the increased employment to 
labour — but it relates only to low-paid manual labour, for which no 
European substitute is available m this country due to climatic and other 
reasons. If any substitute could really be available, even that advantage 
would be lost. The lower wages we get, but all the higher wages we lose. 
Thf^rain*b£ higher wages is considerable and has a cumulative effect : 
a great economic loss to the country — a loss of her economic strength. 
If the profits and the higher wages came to Indians it would have prevent- 
ed the commercial anaemia of India, it would have given increased 
employment to Indians, directly or indirectl} by increasing the demand 
for their services or commodities, it would have multiplied wages afid 
profits. 

This digression from the subject makes it clear that the 
apprehension is well founded that under private institutions 
with a dominating element of foreign capital and control, the 
Indian has less chances of having the higher posts Indianised 
than it might be when they are owned by the State. It is from 
this point of view that we have to appreciate the insistence on 
the State ownership of the central bank. That might ensure 
that the sons of the soil are not denied admission to the higher 
posts. The policy would be more likely to be directed to pro- 
mote our economic welfare. As Mr. L. R. Wyndham Forrest 
Suggested, the central bank must not come under the contrdl 
of the Loudon financiers. All these vexed questions might be 
avoided, if the State assumed the ownership and operation of 
iihe “proposed bank. 
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But this argument against private capital may be easily 
met. As Professor Cqyajee stated in his recent lecture at the 
Calcutta University : 4 


“ In the first place, as the Report of the Currency Commission of 
1926 has fixed a maximum rate for the dividends of the Reserve Bank» 
which is by no means large, there is no reason to expect that foreign capital 
will be particularly attracted to the securities of the Bank. 

“ Ip. any case, any apprehensions on this score can be set at rest by 
giving a preference al the allocation of the shares of the Bank to the 
small investor who applies for a limited number of shares. An assign* 
ment of shares based directly on racial lines is to be deprecated ; admit- 
tedly it is impossible to ensure that shares, though assigned to Indians, 
at first, will continue to be in Indian hands after a time. 

“ Further, it is quite possible to secure that the majority of Directors 
of the Bank should be Indians without maintaining x racial distinctidh: as 
regards shareholders. The object can be secured easily even though the 
Bank is a Shareholders’ Bank; it would be preposterous to erect a State 
Bank only in order to secure an Indian directorate, for that object can be 

attained with a Shareholders’ Bank.*'* • 

« 

L. A. NATESA^^ 


' The article wae received by us in August, 1937 — Ed., C,*R. 
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KINDRED SAYINGS ON BUDDHISM ^ 

II 

The Man 

111 ' the section of these remarks: — ‘ Will and the Way’ 
{Calcutta Review, June, 1927) — I spoke of the message of 
Gptama Sakyamuni as an appeal to the will in man which is 
ever seeking something figured as a better, worded under the 
symbol of choosing the right * Way ’ in wayfaring. I showed 
that^he .want of a fit word for will hindered the driving force 
in this message which w;e could put into it. And I claimed 
that this, coupled with the historical fact of the message being 
taught by a world of monks, had succeeded in largely distorting 
and withering its real meaning as a message for the whole of 
life (not of one earth-span only) to ‘Everyman.’ 

We name the ‘ man ' in a worthy way when we call him 
Everyman. It is an old, a mediaeval word in English litera- 
ture. It has undergone revival and I am glad of it. I want 
to speak of Everyman. . 

In any religious teaching, in any philosophic teaching 
worthy of the name we are up against the man, we are never 
far from the man. To speak of the man as body, and as mind 
under this or that aspect only, is to use object- words, not 
subject- words, is only to name ways, processes used by the man. 
Not one of them names the very man whose are the ways, the 
processes. Is there not more wisdom un the Indian teacher’s 
Injunction I quoted : — ‘ Seek not what mind is ; seek the 
.thinker ’...and so on? But in the monastic teaching of Bud- 
dhism .this is never the case. Deliberately the choice has been 
to omit the man, to consider the process; to consider the very 


' The first series appeared in the June (1927) issue of the Review , , 
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impermanent instead of the relatively permanent;’ to considei^ 
the mind, not the mind-using man. The excuse they had i» 
that they were herein protestants, revolting from the belief that 
the man was immutable in the midst of changing physical and 
mental conditions. But, as I have said, they threw away the 
baby with the bath-water. In Abhidhamma, over definitions of 
terms, they were also net without excuse in omitting the man. 
But this manless tendency runs throughout the religious ex- 
hortations of the Suttanta. In a religion which had come to 
culminate, not in the goal of all the worlds at the end of the 
WAY, but in the perfected man, the worthy, the arahan, we 
find the man analyzed in objective terms of mind, and the 
perfect man described in negatives.* 

This is not the fault of its medium of speech the JPali . 
Pali lends itself well to expression in terms of the agent. It 
does not often so lend itself, and in consequence tyros and 
translators not seldom fail when it does ; but the Pitaka editors, 
Majjhirna-compilers especially, used such terms not a little. 
We find ‘knower,’ ‘ goer,’ ‘liver,’ ‘thinker,’ ‘ speaker, ‘seer, ’ 
‘helper,’ ‘fosterer,’* and many more. But never have I yet 
found among the foregoing any makeshifts for ‘wilier,’ save 
perhaps I'iriyamnt (once). And I judge that, in the still 
little-known Commentaries, the use of agent-terms has lessened. 
Before their time — I mean, before they appeared in their 
present form — we see in the Kathavatthu what a fight the 
orthodox upholders of the unreality of ‘ the man ’ had 
undergone to establish their dogma. The first and by far 
the longest dialectical chapter is on the ‘ man ’ {pugyala^ 
purum). \nd the orthodox has to meet the charge, that, 
after all, the truth-speaking BhagavS made use of the word in 
his teaching. The explaining away of his usage does not’ 
reach a comfortable settlement till, in the Commentary, 
hereon — and before that, in the Milindapanho, we come acro^M 

‘ E,g,, * he has put away (handa," ^ 

' ffaytixr^ caritar, mmtar, cakkhlmafit, anug 0 hak<Xt Upp&d0iar, 
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the distinction: — ‘highest meaning- truth ’ and ‘ conventional 
truth’ (paramatthasacca, sammutisacca ) It was no sudden 
tumble, but at the bottom of a long chute that we find Buddha- 
ghosa in pitiful error saying : ‘ There is no doer ; there is only 
doing.’ 

It was no error to see in the Bhagava, in Gotama of the 
Sakyas, one who spoke in terms of ‘ conventional truth ’ — in 
ordinary language, that is — to men about man. The error 
would lie in assuming that he ever spoke to men in any other 
way. He is often spoken of as having created, or revived a 
‘philosophy’. This is only true in its primary meaning : that 
he was a wisdom-lover. But that he taught the many, the 
multitude, the plain ,mani Hn language he could understand, 
having the while in mind a ‘ higher,’ a truer meaning in his 
words; that while he spoke to ‘ thee ’ and to ‘ you,’ he saw no 
inmost reality, no very man-in-man, but only a ‘ complex ’ of 
body and mind ; — this is a libel and a very black one. It is 
to see in him no lover of wisdom, but a blind leader — though 
not of the blind, for Everyman, the plain man, would not 
follow him here. Everyman is a limited fellow. But like the 
child he is, he has retained much of the child’s directness and 
simplicity. He is not congested with word-complexes. He 
holds that ‘ I am I,’ have been ‘ I,’ shall be ‘ I.’ He will not 
admit, that ‘ I ’ am merely a label, a tie-word, a name for a 
bundle, a complex, even if it he conceded that the processes 
making up the complex are real.^ He holds that ‘ I ’ am the 
bed-rock Real, the most real thing he is aware of. 

But he will also admit that ‘ I ’ changes, and not in mind 
or body only. ‘ T ’ am not the ‘ man I. once was ’ ; I was 
that man, yet ‘ 1 ’ am in a way a different person ; and like 
'Ophelia, I know not what I may be; none the less this he who 
was, who is, who will or may be, is this ‘ I ’; a changing ‘I,’ 
a becoming ‘ I, ’ a growing ‘ I. ’ 

^ PoinU of Controvei'sy (Kathavattbu), p. 63; Mihndapaflhot p, 160, 

- ® go Doi^diaevai Abhidhanacaa ; c/. VIII, 14, 
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Here his quarrel will not be with Buddhist philosophy. 
Here it is the pre-Buddhist and the post-Buddhist teaching ai 
Indian religion and philosophy that he will not follow. Here 
he was told, that the very man, being one in nature with 
Brahman-Xtman, is to be described as That alone can be 
described. And that is by many negatives, which exclude 
anything of the nature of change, such as augmenting ca* 
diminishing, becoming, growth, instability, otherwiseness. 

I believe I am right in saying, that little emphasis is laid 
on just this group of attributes in pre-Buddhistic thought. 
Perhaps it is not till the Bhagavadgita took its present form, 
that we find this emphasis. And there is no lack of it in the 
Vedanta Sutras. That work had to meet and fight down the 
counter-emphasis laid on change, transience, impermanence in 
the man by Buddhism. It is not surprising therefore to find 
there a new insistence on the absence of change and of becoming 
in a thing so real and eternal as the man. Buddhism had had its 
opportunity, and had failed. Over ils submerged head the teaching 
of the very man closed to prevail once more, and with a surge 
not permeated with a new and vital truth, such as might have 
beejit the case, but with an error of developed strength. 

It is to this way in religion, in philosophy, that the man 
of the people, the man with the heart of a child in such matters,' 
will say : ‘ I know, know to the very root of me, know as un- 
answerable, that in many things I am now a different man ; I 
judge not as I used to ; I see, think, otherwise ; I plan other- 
wise.’ He does not say : there is here a different judging, see- 
ing, planning ; he says all the while ‘ I ’ ; if he does not say 
so in that way, he inflects his verb in the ‘ first person ’ — it’s 
all the same. He is not meaning to say just ‘ there has arisen ^ 
here a difference,’ or ‘my body, my brain, my heart, is now 
different ’ ; or ‘ my mind, my reason, my consciousness is now 
different ’ ; or ‘ my character is changed. ’ He means what he 
says ; he means ‘ I ’ have changed, and therewith all that is 
‘ mine ’ is no more as once it was. 

7 
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Here then we have the plain man, the man ©f the many, 
holding to one way of thinking, where philosophers and church- 
men may judge they see higher truth in one of two othei 
ways, which we might call the limits at opposite sides of his 
way. The churchman may say : ‘ But we can give him miU 
for babes.’ The philosopher may say; ‘ I live in comip,unior 
with the chosen few. It is they only I wish to lead. Th( 
many will never understand.’ In a way those are wise anc 
these speak truly. Yet in a way the man of the people, in hh 
acceptance of the very ‘ I ’ of him as real and as changing, at 
becoming, is wiser and closer to truth than either of thosi 
parties when they deny either of the things he accepts. Slov 
is his advance out of ignorance. He has buttressed each stagf 
of his becoming — that becoming which is the very nature ol 
him — with very much that has to be loosened and pullec 
down before he can take the next step. But truth for hin 
means at bottom, not an abstraction, not a word, but a true 
thing. And the word is of value only so far as it names -a 
thing which he holds is true. A word-system which tells him 
either that the thing he names ‘ I ’ is not real, or that it is 
unchanging, is a teaching for which he has no use. 

Yet he comes in his slow advance to have use for, to hold 
in worth the New. When ‘ at sundry times and in divers 
manners’ * there has come to him — as come there yet will — a fresh 
mandate in the becoming, the further becoming of his man- 
hood, he has accepted it ; he has accepted it eagerly, for already 
he had been feeling after it. He has fought for it, died for it. 
He has seen that it belonged to his greater welfare as very man. 
Such a mandate will never have done either of two things : it 
will not have told him that as man, as ‘ I,’ he is not real ; it 
will not have told him that as man', as of a nature not of earth 
only, he is unchanging. Contrariwise, the new mandate will 
have told him some truth of himself as man, as a child of the 
worlds, as a son at orioe of man and of the Highest, able as 


ISfiMe to th$ Hebrew^^ 1 , 1 , , 
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man to become, to make to grow that within himself whici 
is of the nature of the Highest. It will have confirmed in hifia 
the conviction, that he is, as man, very real, that he is, as rnttoj 
changing-into, becoming, werdend. 

Now it is to this man of the people, to Everyman (o! 
else to the man of the few whose heart beats with him), that 
the great mandates in religion have been revealed, have beeti 
sent. He is the ' many.’ He is the ‘world.’ It is he whc 
in the long run counts. His ‘ well,’ his welfare it is, yes, and 
her well it is, which in very deed is the well also of the philo- 
sopher, of the religious teacher, of the monk. It is vain to speai 
of these three as growing towards perfection, as being ‘ saved)’ 
apart from him, from her. With the many, in the long run, 
these three wax in their progress, and wane. And — again in th< 
long run — the welfare of both these and of the many is inti 
mately dependent upon their deepest convictions being true 
Hence arises the question : if the wise few deny that this or tha 
deepest conviction of the many is true, will the wise witl 
their denial and the many with their belief both attain th< 
ultimate Well which is also the ultimate True? Must the manj 
conae in time to share in the denial of the few? Or is it pos- 
sible that the few must come to see in the people’s convictioE 
something more true than their denial? 

‘ Surely,’ it may be said, ‘ the former alternative is rights 
The many must of course come little by little to attain to the 
standpoint of the few wise. Already have they largely done sc 
int the case of the sun’s rising and setting. They are now 
ready to deny that the sun does either.’ 

Analogies seldom tit the case, nor does this one. There 
is no question here of the denial of the existence of a thing. 
The denial that the sun’s appearing to do either is no more than 
the correction of an impression, and a true impression at that, 
of the sense of sight. Neither the existence of a sun, nor for 
that matter its own movement is denied,* It is onljr a question 
of saying.that the earth’s rolling down towards, or rising away 
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from the sun were a relatively more correct way of wording. 
And so unimportant, as error of wording, has the old way 
seemed, that the wise few persist in. its use. But in the 
dogmas : ‘ the very man, the self, does not exist, as not just 
body and mind,’ and ‘ the very man, the self, is unchangeable,’ 
we have gone behind sense-impressions, behind the ‘ how ’ of 
phenomena. We are bidden to hold, on the one hand, that a 
deepest conviction of something real is of something unreal, and 
on the other, that our deepest conviction about the nature of 
that something real is a wrong one. 

Let us not try to answer our question by the uncertain 
guide of analogy. Let us look to well-attested historical facts. 
Let us look ( 1) to the movements or messages we often call 
gospels ; (2) to the response made by the men of the people to 
gospels, to those gospels the influence of which has persisted ; (3) 
to the man of the mandate in them, the teacher, saviour, helper. 

(1) Wherever and whenever ‘gospels’ were uttered and 
spread, we note in them certain great common features. That 
is, in the first place, they are each and all addressed to ‘the 
man,’ not to anything external about him, or what is of the 
nature of an adjunct, or a factor, or an instrument, but^— by 
implication, if not explicitly — to what we might call the ‘man- 
in-man,’ the a/man dr very self of him. Next, they are all 
of them concerned with man’s life, and its great significance 
for the man himself, now and hereafter. Lastly, they all 
speak, in terms of high worth and faith and hope, of man’s 
nature, namely of that which he has it in him to become, — 
which any and every man, in virtue of his nature, however he 
lives now, has it in him to become. Apd what is that? It is 
variously worded, both positively and negatively. We may 
sum up both ways by the words : to become Deity (or solely 
Deity), or to become perfect, or to put an end to ill, or become 
perfectly happy. 

One word there is which may claim to include all these : 
the word 'well.’ Man, imperfect, minor, infant as, in his 
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earth-stages, he always is more or less, has it in his nature te( 
become utterly well. Poor hackneyed little monosyllable thal^ 
it is, few may be ready to see the depth, the breadth, the height 
in the range, the scope of it. Yet its negative equivalent : 
the end of ill idukhhass' antarri) has stirred the’ earnest Bud- 
dhist imagination for ages ; and again, it is a bigger ultimate 
conception than that of happiness, pleasure, bliss. To be well, 
utterly well, is not only a state to be contemplated or enjoyed 
as a consequence of actions. It is a state of being after much 
becoming — it may even be a state of hyper-becoming. Happi- 
ness or its equivalents may be accompaniments, but they are 
that also in much that is not well. They are like the perfume, 
the colour of the flower ; the ‘well’ belongs to the very growth 
of the plant. This is because the ‘well,’ * like the. Platonic 
‘good,’ is a term of the ‘man-in-mans’ that is of ‘spirit,’ while 
happiness and the like are terms of mind and body, the man’s 
instruments. Mind, body, grow from infancy to adulthood no 
less than, it may be, does spirit. 'Soon body enters on decay, 
and to some extent mind also ; much, if it be the body’s 
servant, little, if it serve spirit first and body next and less. 
Bqt growth of spirit, of the ‘man-in-man,’ is not so rounded off, 
nor need there be decay. Its beginning we do not know, noi 
its end. But the better, not the more or less of happiness, is 
the index of its growth The Well belongs less to the little 
present world of things enjoyed ; more to the world of one whc 
would become fit to enjoy. The world of the Well is the worlc 
of Dharma in the fundamental meaning of that word. 

This is the world of the may be, should be, ought to be. 
not the world of things as they are. Dharma (Pali : Dhanim t) 
is a word we have not', a word I wish we had, in some equi' 
valent form. ‘Duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘norm,’ ‘ideal,’ ‘truth’ : — manj 
are the makeshifts, not to mention ‘doctrine,’ ‘teaching’ foi 
the worded embodiments of Dharma. Complicated too is the 
term by its distinctive plural use, mesuaing in the Pali Stttras 

• * I plead for ike tuae of tka as ^ noun, a» we say food/ , 
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just ‘thiogvs’ (in the later Abhidhamma : states, phenomena), 
and by its usage as affix meaning ‘belonging to,’ ‘of the nature 
of.’ Let readers of Buddhism in its earliest records accustom 
themselves to use 'dharma' as they have accustomed them- 
selves to use ‘karma keeping in mind this essential meaning ; 
‘.better than what is.' They may see how, thus rendered, it 
puts spiritual, religious power into the term ; for instance, in 
the question : What, sir, is your dhamma wherein you train 
your disciples, which they, so trained as to win comfort, 
acknowledge to be their utmost support and the fundamental 
principle of righteousness? ’ {D'lgha-Nikaya, III, 40 : P. T. 
S. ed.) But more of this later. 

By these common features we can see, that never, in a 
gospel, is- the new message a denial of the truth, the reality, 
the worth of the man, the person, the ‘you,’ the ‘thou.’ 
Always the appeal is to that which is, in the man- ‘complex,’ 
not just a factor among factors, but he, she who responds, w'ho 
judges, who wulls, who chooses. Never is there a putting the 
factors into which the man may come to be analyzed in place 
of the very man to whom they belong. And always is the 
appeal made to man as being in a very imperfect state, but , as 
having in him both power and will to change, to become, to 
grow. Always too is there reference to that becoming, that 
growth being continued, being ultimately consummated in a state 
which is not just man’s present life on earth. We see I repeat, 
that the greater, widely accepted gospels have not started with 
any denial of, or even restriction in the reality of the very man, 
and that they have started with an implied belief in man’s 
nature being to become or grow, that is, more widely stated, 
to change. 

(2) It is not easy for us, to whose world no fresh gospel- 
mandate is just come, and who have very fragmentary records 
of the days when such a mandate was just come, to be wise 
about the response which met the bringer of such. But we 
seem to see iljis : the gospel made a singular, a strong, appeal, 
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the appeal of a supply to a demand ; the response to somethie|j 
waited for. They who were waiting were not in every case 
the very worthy, the very wise. But they were in a way fil- 
ing the need of some one to give expression and guidance of a 
fresh kind in the ‘man’ and the life of him. In the man who 
thus expresses and guides they find one who appeals to the 
very man in them, not to anything external about each, not to 
any worthiness in each, but to that in each who is in very nded 
of him. Neither is it anything necessarily external about the 
bearer ot the message, or anything reputed as of surpassing 
worth in him to whom or to which the great response is made. 
Something there will have been in the message to the man 
about his changing for the better that flashes like an electric throb 
from man to man. It is a message concerning the vei^' nstture 
of man in his long wayfaring toward That who is also of his 
very nature, his nature in very perfection as he is only perfec- 
tion's germ. It seems to me that in no other way can we 
account for the extraordinary growing and expanding power 
shown at the inception of each great gospel-movement. It is 
true that the written testimonies are the work of votaries. But 
independently of the way in which these made record, the 
patent fact remains, that there was both astonishing growth 
and expansion. Many movements among men have begun, only 
to peter out; some of them of a religious nature. But only to 
a few such movements (and only along certain lines within 
these) can exuberant growth and lasting footing be conceded. 
These met some felt need, felt more especially there 
where the response to that need was first brought; but 
beginning to be felt elsewhere too. Something in "the 
message, something in a new light, appealed to the growing, the 
becoming ‘man-in-man.’ 

(3) Something too in the messen^ will have made 
special appeal; something that made him in a way one with his 
message, so that it came to be said of hirii ; his' message is . he 
and he is his message, I am not’ going here fislo the deej 
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anatter of his being specially mandated. Let it be enpugh fh 
the present argument to afi&rm, that he owed the heed sorne.^ 
paid him, the worth in which some held him — the number of 
such growing quickly — to this : he as very man, and not other- 
wise, spoke to the very man in each man, bringing a message 
about that very man, about his well, his welfare, now and to 
come, about his growth toward it, about each man’s own work 
as wilier and chooser in that growth, that changing for the 
better. Doubtless he will have been personally attractive; even 
Sokrates was clearly that, and who can truly say, Sokrates 
taught no gospel, made lasting in scripture? But attractiveness 
of that kind has not sufficed alone to work a great change in 
the bases of religion It was the way of the man as messen- 
ger^ the* w'ord he brought, and that in the hearer to which he 
spoke : — these gave him in men’s eyes a worth paid to no other 
kind of man. 

Whatever the followers of such a man came to think of 
him, whatever they came long after to write about him, what- 
ever they came to say that he said, never will it have been 
possible that such a messenger denied in man, in the very man, 
the reality of him, or denied his nature to be changing and 
therefore becoming. Never will such a helper ‘unworth’ the 
man, so as to make him only what he has, only what he uses, only 
the way of his using. Never will such a helper so misconceive 
the man as to see in his very nature or essence the become, 
the finished, the perfected, and not him who is becoming, who 
cannot hilt become. 

Let it not be supposed that I see, in the helper of men 
bringing such a message on man to man, one-who is more than 
man. I do not hold he was that. I plead that, in order to be 
and to become what he was, we must heed and worth him for 
the very man he will have been, and not credit him with sayings 
that cannot have come from him. And I have said, that of 
such sayings is it to have sat'd : ‘there is no very man (self or 
soul),’ and .* ‘very man is unchanging.’ 
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lo these uhree points I believe the reader will ‘ 

an answer to the question raised above. Taken together titei 
three amount to this : Man does not will to follow a teaching 
which makes no, appeal to his inmost self. (Man here includes 
woman.) When man does follow a new word, he will have 
been seeking it, qn^ the worder of it is a man to whom ‘the 
man’ in men pays instant heed. In the whole relation, in its 
three facto»'s : man the taught, the teaching on man, the man 
teaching, it is the very man that is in question, whether he be 
of the few or of the many. 

It is of great importance to have these three factors in a 
true perspective in our historical vision, more especially when 
we are sifting old historical documents. For instance, in the 
last factor, the messenger ; here the ancient teaching traflitian 
has been to see in him more than man, and then to credit him 
with any- and every-thing he is recorded to have said. The very 
human man as speaking to the ‘man-in-man’ is lost to view. 
Then in the linking factor, the message to the ‘man-in-man* : 
this is also twisted and covered over by tendencies in teaching, 
which are secondary, or later, or both. Lastly the first term 
of. the relation, man the taught, is not always well worthed.* 
He is treated ot as just multitude, mass, men. There is in an 
ancient book a fine simile about such men. They are like 
lotuses growing in a pool, those in the mass of blossom which 
are reaching ihe surface, are rising above it... so some have 
2yes less dust-dimmed, some are but little dust-dimmed, ‘there 
ire who will understand.' These are of the many, of the 
people; these are they who have ‘set going the wheel’ of a new 
movement. With this it is usual to credit the messenger alone. 
But a great religion is no one-man matter. Between helper^ 
ind multitude there is a mighty bond, welded by that which the 
me calls to in the other. And that is the manhood in man, the 
nan-in-man. 

There is the other simile drawn frofii the,, breaking-in. of 
ijorse aqid elephant, of purisadamma the ‘man* who may be .. 

8 
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trained,’ in other words, made to become what or how he was 
not before. These are said to be they who respond to the teach- 
ing of the helper. In both pictures there is a sense of true 
perspective of the many. It is not of a herd, it is not of a 
mass of 'complexes’ only, almost mechamcally conceived. It 
is the many as this man, that woman, this child. It is to this 
one and that one, to ‘you’ and ‘you,’ that the helper will have 
gone, however much he may have been afterwards credited with 
delivering of ‘sermons.’ 

It is, in the many, the ‘ I ’ here, the ‘ I ’ there who responds 
to the helper’s message. He himself : sdyavi, takes it to heart. 
We must not lose sight of this in our so-called ‘psychology of 
the crowd.’ Nor is it a fit argument for the *an-atta' dogma 
to say, as' do new Western Buddhists, that this teaching is a 
condemnation of egoisifi, a (negative) support of altruism. For 
not only is egoism not involved in the belief that the ‘man’ is 
very real, but I have yet to meet with any early Buddhist 
teaching, in its literature about anotta, in which the ethical notion 
of egoism is condemned, or the ethical notion of altruism is 
praised. I do not find old-world terms for either. There is 
nothing new in a man’s putting himself first, or putting himself 
last. But I do not find that the altruist is ever said to act from 
his belief in anatta, or the egoist because he does not believe 
in it. Anatta was not ethical but just a corollary from ‘things 
as transient’ and ‘things as ill.’ And of these, the former was 
an anti-Brahman attitude, the latter was a monastic attitude. 

It is a profoundly important point in the history of 
religious ideas that we of the West have here to consider, and 
to learn how to see in right, in true perspective. Oni the one 
hand we have the Indian faith predominant then and now. 
This believed in the reality of the very man, the puru^a, as one 
in nature with the highest spirit : — ‘ Atman ssBrahman.’ It 
believed also,, that, in virtue of this very kinship, the man 
himself could not become (i.e., change) save only in body and 
mind. On* the other hand we have the Buddhist faith 
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predominant once in India, now elsewhere. This first Wlartie^ 
its world against identifying the ‘ man ’ with body or mimd, 
because these were weak, transient, changeable. Belatirely, it 
said, body is more permanent than the swift-changing mind< 
It did not add, the very man or self changes usually even more 
slowly. But it did not deny him or his changing — nay, the 
transformation by ‘ training ’ of the very man (attan) was its 
very stressed teaching. Later we see it denying that man was 
anything save the bundle of mental and bodily happenings, or 
that he became anything save the resultant of these happenings. 

And on that important point of divergence I finish these 
remarks with three last words. (1) So far as we can trace it, 
the earliest teaching we call Buddhist did not deny the very 
man, or self. 

To see this, we must shed our own standpoint of the 
eighteenth century in force still with us ; we must imagine the 
power of the word atman, attan for an educated Indian of the 
Seventh century B.C., when invited by a religious teacher that 
he would do well to ‘ seek the attan.’ Almost it was tantamount 
to bidding him ‘ seek God,’ or : ‘ seek the Holy Spirit within 
yomrselves.’ This is said to have been one of . the earliest 
addresses of the founder of Buddhism. ‘ It is historically of deep 
significance. And it is supported by many passages in the four 
chief books (Nikayas) and the Dhammapada, where the subject 
is man’s communing with, and knowing himself — ways too of 
wording which are not maintained in later teaching. Several 
of these are quoted in my Buddhist Psychology ; * to cite them 
here I have no space. I hasten to add, that in mentioning 
them as psychologically interesting, I did not grasp (thirteen 
years ago) their deeper significance. 

What teas denied from the very first was that man, the 
spirit, the attan, could rightly be considered as either body or 
mind. Were he either or both, then aS being things soweakand 

' Vtnaya, 1, 23 1, U). 
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tramieiift as either of these, he could not will-to-become (fts will 
he did) ; he could not be chooser of his destiny. This is not to 
deny that the ‘ man-in-man ’is. It is to say : ‘ Form not so 
wrong a notion of what you really are.’ But to have said, at 
that day in India : ‘ You are neither the one nor the other, 
therefore you are not at all, you, that is, are just only a bundle 
of both,’ would have made the new gospel an absurdity, an 
insult on the intelligence of the hearer. 

(2) Yet even now the Southern Buddhist in Asia and the 

very latest writers on Buddhism in the West fail to discern 

the change which spread like a very canker over Buddhism in 

this matter. I have tried to give a little outline of the growth 

in the flwatta dogma in the chapter : ‘The anti-soul attitude,’ 

* * * 

int the supplement to the work cited above. ^ It could be 
developed. It should be developed by competent critics — or 
proved to be untenable. But so far is this from being the case, 
that I have had under review books on Buddhism of this very 
year in which, unchanged, unimproved, the forthright statement 
stands, that ‘ the Buddha ’ denied, negated the soul ! Is there 
none in India who will see, who will help? 

(3) Is there none who will vindicate this helper of men, 
noble and wise? Is there none who will understand, that he 
who brings the new iPessage, which we call a religion, to men 
is one who, whatever he did teach, did not teach certain things 
because he simply could not, being who he was, so teach. If 
we have, what I have put forward above as a right perspective 
in contemplating the relation : Mandater of gospel ; the mandate 
or gtwpel ; the mandated (viewed as the two terms of the 
relation and the bond between them), .then shall we be sure, 
that the mandater in appealing to the very ‘ man-in-man,’ could 
not tell the mandated, that this ‘ he ’ was not real, was non- 
existent. We shall be sure that he would, on the contrary, 
strengthen man’s belief in his reality by enlarging man’s 
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kxKTwledge about himself. No less sore shall we be, that the 
mandater could not, in so enlarging man’s knowledge, Mid 
thereby bringing about a new becoming, a fresh change in man, 
tell the mandated that there was, in man, that which was 
unchangeable. 

Ever have the great mandaters spoken as brother-men to 
their fellowmen. Never therefore could they worsfen ‘man ’ in 
their mandate. When we read of Manu as being ‘taught by 
Brahman ’ to enlighten men, and then read, in his so-called 
‘ Laws,’ ^ penalties of utter barbarity to be wrought upon his 
humbler brethren, the Madras, we know that we are reading, 
not the worded will of Mann, assuming the belief in his high 
mandate to be right, but an unworthy addition by others. 
This is what I plead we must do in judging the Buddhist 
writings. This is not to create a fanciful figure in the 
mandatei, and deduce his mandate from it. It is not .to dictate 
what he will have said. It is to have faith in the nature and 
the Source of his mandate. It is to believe that his mandate 
will speak ip the very man-in-man, and will tell him the things 
that make for the Better, that lead to the Utterly Well. 
The way and the word of the man so mandated, bringing 
such a dharma, will have been what in Buddhism was 
fitly called dhammatd ; the rule, the order, the law, the nature 
of that which works for the Better, for the Well. And of 
some ways, some words, we say, these are very surely not 
dhammatd.^ 

Not less surely do we say, this is dhammatd : — the nature 
of the ‘ man,’ wielder of body and mind, he who wills the 
Better, who uses self-direction in so willing, who in working as 
he is willing becomes other than what he was : — this nature 
will not, in mandate or by mandater, be worsened and made 
unreal. Nor will they of the ‘many,’ to whom mandate and 

‘ Lam of Mamu, I, 67, 68 ; XH, 128, etc., VIII, 270fff 

This was worthily illustrated by Buddhaghosa as a fifth world-or^^r (ntyama)^^ but 
it is unwortltily explained to«dayHn S. Asia, Of* my Buddhism (1913), 130, 343, 
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mandater first make appeal, see and be drawn by any message 
worsening and negating that in them which is seeking the 
Better. As merely body and mind men would be seeking t 
very mixed welfare. For the most part they have ever done 
so. For the most part they are doing so still. It is when thej 
seek the Better for the man-in-man who is more than body anr 
mind, that the worthier Better, the very WELL becomes their 
quest. 

n. A. P. Rava Davids 
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THE PLACE OF TRADITION IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 

Tradition (from L. trans — over, dare — to give) derivative!;^ 
means the handing down of beliefs and practices to posterity or 
the beliefs and practices, ideas and customs that are handed 
down from generation to generation. In connection with the 
religious life, tradition stands for the body of religious ideas and 
beliefs, customs and practices that come down from past 
generations to the present and are enjoyed by all the individuals 
as the common property of the race. In the words of Prof. 

Max Mhller, used in a different context, ‘it is like a common 
fund which, like language, belonged to no one in particular but 
was like the air breathed by every living and thinking man.’ 
As some sociologists would say, it is that kind of imitation 
which tends to preserve an old custom as distinguished from 
that which makes for new ones. Sometimes such traditional 
religious faith is codified and embodied in treatises called the 
holy Scriptures, and sometimes it exists in an unwritten form 
in the system of beliefs and practices current in the religious 

life of a people and transmitted from one generation to another. 

In the history of many great religions it is not difficult to 

discern a stage of oral tradition, preserved by a long line of 
teachers and disciples, followed by canonical works in which the 
contents of religious faith are leduced to writing to eliminate 
the chances of fluctuation and destruction. 

But whatever may be the form in which it exists, religious 
tradition has, as a matter of fact, an important place in the 
religious life of individuals. Man is born into the world which 
has already gained some fixed order in respect of his social and 
religious life. A man’s career in the world has to reckon with 
the established order of the society and the organised religious 
faith of his fellow beings in the society into which he is bom. 
These constitute the groundwork of his fdture mental develop- 
ment, the bard sheath or cover within which his fl^Hgious Ihhe 
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has to grow and by which it is protected from the intrusion' of 
foreign influences. 

The influence of tradition on our religious life manifests 
jdtself in many forms. It is through tradition that we are 
initiated into the faith in a living God and the vast majority of 
men rests content with traditional faith and institutions. The 
influence of tradition makes itself felt first in the religion of the 
child who has nothing of the doubt and distrust characteristic of 
age and accepts everything he is told. With an em*pty and a 
highly impressionable mind, he finds himself in the midst of a 
world of older persons who think, believe and act in much the 
same way in religious matters. “It seems as if the older world 
has entered into a conspiracy’against the tender infant mind to 
force it. into the old approved social grooves.’’ The child 
imitates the ways in which his parents and other relatives are 
found to worship and pray to God, he imbibes their religious 
ideas and beliefs, and his subsequent education at home or at 
the school tends to make him like every one else of his society. 
“ The torch of custom is forced into his hand and he is compelled 
to carry it and pass it on but slightly changed to the next 
generation. Thus the religious feelings, ideas, and ways of 
acting Avhich the social group has been centuries in evolving are 
assimilated by the individual in a few years.’’ These are 
ingrained by one generation into the mental background of the 
next. They constitute, as it were, the spiritual legacy of the 
one to which the other becomes the intellectual heir. 

Then the traditional aspect of religion characterises most 
unthinking adults, for whom religion is a matter of forms and 
institutions, customs and practices that are found to govern and 
dominate the religious life of the socie'ty to which they belong. 
These are looked upon by the general mass as things to be 
revered, as matters of inviolable sanctity. They would learn 
the traditional beliefs and practices of religion with all reverence 
and tenaciously follow them in their lives, even though they 
fail to give any explanation of their sacredness except that they 
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were ' similarly cherished by their venerable ancestors. Tbeei 
men illustrate by their conduct how of religious tradition, tht 
volitional element of actions has a stronger hold on and a great^ 
fixity in the people’s life than the intellectual element of beliefs. 
The ideas and beliefs may change to some extent with the 
growth of knowledge and the influx of new experiences. Bui 
that is not allowed to interfere with the religious practices and 
customs prevailing in the society from time immemorial. 

Even among thinking men we find a certain class of persons 
who are genuinely religious but whose religious experiences are 
circumscribed and moulded by the religious traditions of the 
race. They find in the traditional faith something so good, so 
beautiful and .so authoritative that they either dismiss the 
adverse claims of the intellect or make both their intelfect apd 
their individual experiences subservient to the dominant demands 
of the tradition which they love. It gives a bent to our in- 
tellect and reason, and makes them serve the purposes of the 
traditional faith. When thinking or reasoning about religion 
we are disposed to justify and even glorify our tradition at the 
cost of others, and believe that the ideal sort of religious 
experience is the one that has the authority and the sanctity of 
tradition. We seem to think that we ought to have the same 
feelings, emotions and experiences that our ancestors had in 
their lives before us. 

It is in view of these facts that Mr. Tyrrel has said : 
“ Religion is institutional just because it is social; because it is 
only through the educational influence of society that the com- 
munised religious experience and reflection of the past genera- 
tions are brought to beg.r upon us so as to waken, guide and 
stimulate our religious faculty, which else might remain dor- 
mant, or jit best only reach a rudimentary development.” In 
his Philosophy of Religion, Prof. H^flding brings out the effect 
of -tradition on individual experience in a remarkable way. The 
form and content oi religious faith can never he explained ffonr 
the religious experience of any individual,” The evolution ol . 
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religion occupied long ages and many generations, and. * ‘every 
individual stands at a certain point in this line of evolution, a 
point which is determined alike by that which goes before and 
that which follows after.” Even when a man has the deepest 
and most independent religious experiences “the manner in 
which he expresses and interprets these experiences will itself be 
conditioned both by the circle of ideas with which he is familiar 
and also to a greater or less degree, by tradition, although he 
himself need not necessarily be aware of this.” Hence it is 
neither absurd nor strange if among ancient Hindu thinkers 
there were some who would claim for tradition (aitihya) the 
status of a source of valid knowledge (pramana) or of a way of 
knowing things, religious or otherwise. 

' So 'far we have seen how great the influence of tradition 
is on the religious life of the individual. Let us now consider 
the value of the traditional aspect of religion and the place 
Hbat it should be given in our religious life as a whole. It is 
indeed of great value as the starting-point or the beginning 
of our religious life. For the initiation of faith in God, the 
awakening and stimulation of the religious feelings we are to 
depend on some kind of tradition. We all start in our religious 
life as formalists, and all historical religions have and will 
ever have a good deal of the traditional element in them. The 
collective experience of the race has passed through many 
generations and tradition has preserved for us the lasting fruits 
of mature thinking and laborious search after truth in the 
whole past course of our national life. We are the 
natural heirs to the spiritual legacy of the past and we are 
to make the best out of it and utilise it to our best advantage. 
We cannot break away completely from the past and begin from 
the very beginning in every walk of life, which is a hopeless task 
after all. But while appreciating the value of tradition we 
should not forget its defects and dangers. Mere faith in 
tradition makes a naan blind to everything else. It develops 
into a nsftTownesB and an exclusiveness that finds no .good 
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anjwhenc in tlr world except its own beloved tradition. It 
even makes him impervious to thought and reason, and he 
becomes so bound to the past that further development through 
reason and personal experience is made almost impossible. 
The religion of traditionalism, if left to itself without the 
'light of reason and the life of experience, becomes dead 
formalism and meaningless custom. ‘It dwarfs, dries up and 
stultifies the spiritual life of those who surrender themselves 
completely to it.’ In its extreme form it ceases to be religion, 
for through the engrossing interest in mere forms, rites and 
words, the meaning and significance of these are bidden from 
our view and they fail to inspire the religious feelings and 
experiences with which they were originally connected. Soon 
there arises a conflict of interests between different Tormrf of 
such extreme traditionalism. And the worst of all is that 
narrow communalism, the bastard child of pseudo-faith and 
interested fanaticism, leads to the commissioj of the molt 
irreligious and immoral acts in the name of religion, of which 
we see so many at the present day. 

Hence while tradition has an important bearing on and 
some, value for our religious life, especially in its beginning, 
we should not so completely separate it from the other aspects 
of our religious life that it might degrade into meaningless 
formalism and dangerous fanaticism. In fact, we find four 
aspects ini the genuinely religious life, all of which must 
combine to build up the highest form of religious faith. There 
is first the traditional aspect from which we should draw and 
get the solid foundation of our religious life, if we are not to 
begin all over again in every department of life and undertake 
a formidable task for which our life is too short and our 
intellect is too weak. Secondly, there is the rational aspect 
in which the individual’s natural powers of thinking and 
reasoning are brought to bear upon the contents of tradition 
in order to enlighten and appreciate, rationalise and rejuvenate 
them. Without reason faith is as insecure as an edifice built 
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upon the sands, and no belief can stand long whicli is iEConsis- 
tent with reason. Thirdly, there is the aspect of actual 
experience and ’ imihediate intuition, in which the religious 
person’s cold intellectual understanding of the spiritual truths 
from without makes room for a direct realisation of and 
penetration into them, for a warm life of intuitive experience 
where the subject lives through the highest spiritual ideas 
and ideals. Lastly, there is the life of action, the practical or 
the moral aspect in which we are to act up to the highest 
religious faith, so that all else in our religious life may not fail 
but bear their proper and just fruits for the good of the world. 
Hence we may say with Prof Pratt that “ the highest and the 
healthiest type of faith in the spiritual world, a faith that is 
warm bht without fanaticism, reasonable but not coldly 
abstract, courageous yet never self-deceived nor disloyal to 
truth, calmly confident but never blind, and neither slavishly 
servile to authority nor yet lonely and separatist, ^such a faith 
must draw its strength from'all four of the sources.” 

Eeiigion is essentially a matter of life and experience. 
The highest religious life should include all the four aspects 
of tradition, reason, experience and works. At its first or 
initial stage, tradition plays its just but limited part. This is 
the stage of what the Upanisads call Sravam or hearing 
where the mind is only initiated into the mysteries of the 
spiritual world through the silent influences of its social environ, 
ment. But that is only the beginning of our religious life. 
Prom this starting-point vt^e ,are to move onwards and see 
things in the full daylight of consciousness. It is here that 
reason or reflection (mananu). makes its special contributions 
to the religious life. What was previously accepted as a imatter 
of mere faith and on the strength of an apparently external ; 
authority is made the. mind’s own in so far as it is understood 
by the mind as true and significant, rational and, consistent. 
Bat then we require 'direct experience and actual realisation 
of what is Intellectually understood and rationally' conceived.’ 
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Heiic« the next stage in the growth of religious life is oontetQ* 

plation or devout meditation (nididhyasana) in which the truths 
first accepted and then admitted, are experienced as directly 
given realities. And all this does not fail to bear its natural 
fruit. It gives a new turn to man’s life and- infuses a new 
meaning into his experiences. His life becomes attuned with 
the life of the universe and runs a mighty massive course of 
universal good that transcends all the narrow limits of blind 
tradition. 

Satischandra Chattbjkp 


SHAKE SPEAEE 

The rugged ways of life grew broad with thought, 

As thou ascended’st painful days and years, 

With freedom’s might, to where the clouded lot 
Of crippled lives was hemmed by sullen fears. 

There was no dimness in the dominant gaze, 

Which scanned the darkest shadows of the soul, 

And quelled on quivering lips the awe-struck praise 
Of virtue’s triumph, while earth did writhe and roll 
With love and childhood bleeding to the death, 

Midst ruthless change of envious circumstance, 

Whose treacherous force obeyed thy conquering faith. 
While tongues of malice round thy heart did glance. 
Earth’s common sadness, cramped with racking thought 
Still smiles through tears, as thou had’st preached and 
taught. ' . 


Nalini Mohan CiiAttbrjee 
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UMAR KHAYYAM 

Much has beeni written about Umar Khayyam and though 
a great mass of literature has arisen on account of the interest 
taken by Western Scholars in regard to his charming Quatrains, 
yet much of it is worth retelling. 

Thanks to the genius of Fitzgerald, Umar Khayyam the 
Astronomer- Poet enjoys a celebrity in the West, especially in 
England and America, far greater than that which he has 
attained in his own country. His name, according to all his 
biographers, was Umar, but Karl Hermann Ethd gives it in full 
as Gbiyas-rd Din Abul Fatah Umar bin Ibrahim. Khayyam 
was the now de plume adopted by him, and it means a tent-maker 
or a dealer in tents. But it is not certain whether he did 
actually prepare tents or traded in them. His father, Ibrahim, 
however, as is recorded by all historians, did manufacture tents 
and that was his only profession. Umar might have adopted 
the name of Khayyam from the profession which his father 
pursued. Man)* Persian poets similarly derive their name, 
from their occupation; thus we have Attar, “ the druggist,” 
As$ar“ the oil extractor.” Suzani, ” the quilt maker,” Ghazzali, 
“the vendor of cotton-thread,” and so on. Umar Khayyam 
filludes to his epithet in the following lines : — 

” Khayyam, who stiched the tents of Science. 

Has fallen in grief’s furnace and has been suddenly burnt; 

The shears of fate have out the tent rope of his life, 

And the Broker of Hope has sold hina for nothing.” 

• Umar Khayyam was born at Nishapur, one of the principal 
cities of Khorasan, At present it is a collection of poor-looking 
houses standing in the midst of ruins. The climate is said to be 
delicious, and there are some traces left of the magnificent irriga- 
tion works founded by Shapur and his successors; but the city 
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nevei; recovered fronj the ravages of Changhiz Kb'an Wd htS 
Tatar hordes in the middle of 13th century. Nishapur was th© 
focus of Persian culture and the central point of world’s intellect 
tual activity, rivalled only by Cordova of the Khalifs. At a 
time, coeval with the later Saxon kings of • England, when 
Europe was plunged in almost total intellectual darkness, 
Nishapur appears to have been the most important town of 
mediaeval Persia. It is said to have boasted of eight great 
colleges, founded by the Abbasid Khalifs and was specially re- 
nowned for its Ulamds, or men of learning, a title which comprises 
theologians, grammarians, poets, mathematicians, historians 
and writers and lecturers upon every branch of literature and 
science, and particularly upon questions of Theology and 
Qur’anic Exegesis, the Traditions of the Prophet and the 
Canons of the Muhammadan Law. . The celebrated poet 
Anwari says, “ If Paradise is to be found on the face of the 
earth, it is Nishapur; if not there, it exists not.” 

, The date of the birth of Khayyam is recorded nowhere by 
any of his biographers, but it is said that he was contemporary 
with Nizam-ul Mulk, the celebrated Watir of Seljuk kings, 
Alparsal.in and Malik Shah. Nizam-ul Mulk, in his Wasaya 
writes thus : — “ Among the most renowned Ulamds of Nisha- 
pur there lived one most illustrious sage called Imam Muwaffiq- 
ud Din, a famous expositor of the Qur’an and teacher of the 
Traditions and of Muhammadan Jurisprudence. It w'as a 
generally received opinion that every youth w'ho read the Qur’an 
and expounded the Traditions before him attained to fortune 
and prosperity . For this reason ray father sent me from Tus 
to Nishapur that I might apply myself to the study and disci- 
pline under him. There had lately joined my class Umar 
Khayyam and Hasan bin Sabbah, both of w'hom were of th© 
same age as myself and of equal talents. We became friends, 
and when we went out from the Imam’s class, we used to 
rehearse with one another the lessons we* had just heard. One 
dfiy Hasan said to us, ‘It is the general opinion that th© 
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disciples of tmsm Muwaffiq attain to fortune; no doubt one of us 
will do so, even though all may not. What covenant or com- 
pact is there now between us? ’ I said, ‘Whatever you please.’ 
He answered, ‘Whichever of us may attain to fortune shall 
share it with the others.’ ‘So be it,’ rejoined we; and a mutual 
compact to that effect was accordingly entered into between us.” 

But the above story of the three school-fellows, which for 
ages was accepted by all oriental scholars as a genuine histori- 
cal fact, has recently been proved as untrue and it is held that 
the Wasaya is only a compilation written in the 9th century of 
the Muhammadan era and dedicated to a certain Amir Fakhr-ud 
Din, a descendant in the 12th degree of Wazir Nizara-ul Mulk (see 
Bieu, p. 446). It has also been discredited by Prof. Schukov- 
sky and Dn. E. Denison Ross. The latter, in his introduction' 
to Fitzgerald’s Translation ot the Ruba iyat oi Umar Khayyam 
rejects the story (aide p. 17, Catalogue of MS. in Oriental 
Public Libiary at Bankipur). Professor Browne in his Literary 
History of Persia (Vol. II, pp. 190-193) discards the legend 
and sets it aside as untrue. Professor P. B. Macdonald 
emphatically declares, ‘‘Chronologically it (the three school- 
fellows legend) is impossible and historically it has no foun- 
dation” {vide Journal of the American Oriental Society, \o\. 
XX, p. 7). 

When Umar was 17 years of age, he was sent by his father 
to study Qur'an and Hadis or Traditional Exegesis under the 
divine, Mnwaffiq-nd Din. When he attained the age of 27, he 
was accomplished in all the branches of learning, including 
Science, Astronomy and Mathematics. Dr. Ross, im dealing 
with the life of Umar Khayyam, has mentioned that he knew 
the Qur'an by heart and was well versed' in Traditions, Juris- 
prudence, Literature and Science. Shahristani, in his Tarikh- 
-ul Hukama, states that Khayyam was a great scholar of his 
time; he was well versed in all the learning of the Greeks. He 
always exhorted man to seek the One Author of the Universe 
by pnrifyin*g all bodily action in order to attain the 
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sanctification of the sonl. He also used to recommend the study 
of Politics as laid down by Greek authors. 

Hizam-ul Mnlk, it is quite certain, patronized Umar 
Khayyam and received him with utmost cordiality, and 
remarked that a man of his merit ought to be attached to the 
royal service. “The greatest tavour you can do me,’’ said 
Umar Khayyam, “is, let me live in retirement, where, under 
your shadow and protection, I may occupy myself in amassing 
the riches of learning and in praying for your long life and 
fortune.’’ And to this resolve he steadfastly adhered. TKe 
Wazir tells us that when he perceived that he spoke in sincerity, 
he granted him a yearly stipend of 1,200 misqah^ of gold payable 
from the Nishapur treasury. 

Umar Khayyam then went back to Nishapur, and* appHed 
himselt to the study of science, especially ’Astronomy, in which 
he afterwards attained a high degree of accomplishment. Later 
on, in the reign of Hiiltan Malik Shah he came to Merv, in the 
height of his philosoiihical repute' and the Sultan conferred 
many favours upon him, and raised him lo the highest post 
attainable by men of Science. 

Abul Ktda relates that riuar Khayjam was appointed by 
Sultan Malik Shah as Astronomer Royal to the observatory 
which he established in A. I). 1071-75. While holding this 
office, Khay,>afn compiled some astronomical tables, of which 
mention is made by irap Khalta, in collaboration with 7 
or 8 other astronoraer.s and ('fleeted a reform of the old 
Persian Calendar, somewhat similar to the reform of 
the Julian Calendar made under the auspices of Pope Gregory 
XIII, five centuries later. Mr. Reinaud, the editor of 
Abul Rida’s Ocoyrnphy, says that some authorities even prefer 
Khayyam’s .system to that adopted by Pope Cregory. This 
reformed calendar was called Tarffc^-t Jalali, after the reigning 

^ A mtsqal is a weight of rather more than a drachm aijd a quarter aVOfUfdupois : but 
a of gold ” commonljr means the com oalW a dinar and thefc period Wortl^ aboht 

10 shilJiogs. 
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monarchy Sultan Jalaluddin Malik Shah, and dates from the 
Naw-ruz or the New Year’s Day, 2i8t March 1079. 

Umar Khayyam was also highly distinguished as a mathe- 
matician). His standard work called “Demonstrations of the 
Problems of Algebra,’’ written in Arabic, had been edited and 
translated by Herr F. Woepke of Bonn, and another work, 
“A Treatise on the Difficulties of Euclid’s Definitions,’’ is 
preserved in the Leyden Library. His works on Algebra enjoyed 
a high reputation for several centuries and raised him at once 
to, the foremost rank amongst mathematicians of that age. 
Haji Ehalfa, a Turkish bibliographer, in the skeleton catalogue 
of one or more great libraries of Damascus, known as his 
“Bibliographical Lexicon,’’ mentions a set of astronomical 
tables named after the Sultan Malik Shah, under whose aus- 
pices they were doubtless compiled by Khayyam. The poet, 
in his Algebraical treatises above referred to, cites an Arith- 
metical wnrk composed by him in demonstration of the exacti- 
tude of the Indian methods of extracting square and cube roots. 
No copies of the two latter appear to be extant, and Khayyam 
also, doubtless, composed other mathematical and astronomical 
works to w^hich he seems to have attached little importance, 
as he did not trouble himself to provide for the preservation of 
these writings which would have also made his name glorious. 

The oldest accounts which we possess of Umar Khayyam 
are contained in the Chahar Maqala of Nizami-i Aruzi Samar- 
qandi, one of his disciples, and, be it noted, not in that section 
of the work which treats of Poets, but in that which treats of 
Astrologers and Astronomers. He relates in one of his anec- 
dotes : “In the year A.H. 506 (A.D. 1112-13) Imam Umar 
Khayyam and Imam Muzaffcr-i Isfizari" had alighted in the city 
of Balkh, the street of slave-sellers, in the house of Amir Abu 
Sa‘id and I had joined their company. In the midst of friendly 
conversation I heard Umar Khayyam say, ‘My grave will be in 
a spot w|)eire the trees will shed their blossoins over me twice a 
year.* This thing it seemed to me would be impossible, though 
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I kne'^ that Buch a one as he would not speak idleVordi. 
When I arrived at Nishapur in A.H. 530 (A.D. 1135-36) it 
being some years since that great man had died, I went to 
visit his grave on the eve of a certain Friday taking with me 
a guide to point out his tomb. So he brought me out to the 
Hira cemetery, and I found his tomb lay at the foot of a garden 
wall, over which pear-trees and peach-trees thrust their heads, 
and on the grave have falleui so many flowers that it was 
hidden beneath them. Then I remembered that saying which I 
had heard from him in»the city of Balkh, and I fell to weepiijg. 
Though I witnessed this prognostication on the part of Umar, 
I did not observe that he had any great belief in astrological 
predictions.” 

In another anecdote Nizarai-i Samarqandi relates : i‘In 
the winter of A.H. 508 (A.D. 1114-15'' the king (presu- 
mably Sultan Muhammad bin al-Muzaffar), bidding him to 
tell Khayyam, who used to lodge at bis house, to sehet a 
ft^vourable time for him to go a-huntlng such that there should be 
no snowy or rainy days. Khayyam after careful calculation for 
two days, fixed the date and he himself went and superintended 
the mounting of the king. Whenthe king was mounted and had 
gone but a short distance, the sky became overcast with clouds, a 
wind arose, mist filled the atmosphere and snow began to fall. All 
present began to laugh and the king desired to turn back ; 
but Khayyam said, ‘Have no anxiety, for this very hour the 
clouds will clear away, and during the next five days there will 
not be a drop of moisture.’ So the king rode on, and the 
clouds disappeared, and during those five days there was neither 
snow nor a drop of rain.” 

Umar Khayyam’s gfeat scientific fame, however, is nearly 
eclipsed by his still greater poetical renown, which he owes to 
his TMba'ts (i.e., quatrains). The peculiar form of the ruha'i, 
viz., four lines, the first, second and fourth of which rhyme, 
whil^he third usually remained left out— »was first »|siitroduc^ 
into. Persian literature as an exclusive vehicle for subtle thought 
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on various’ topics of Sufi mysticism by the Shaikh Abu^ Sai'id 
bin Abul Khair, but Khayyam differs in its treatment consider- 
ably from Abu Ba'id. Although some of his quatrains are purely 
mystic and pantheistic, most of them bear quite another stamp. 

Before proceeding to put down Khayyam’s quatrains under 
classified heads, it would be better to slate here the existing 
intellectual currents of his time, the ideas and sentiments which 
influenced the minds of his contemporaries. Some of these 
ideas naturally acted on him by attraction and some by repul- 
sion : hut in which('ver way they acted, they constituted the 
main • foundations of his opinions ; these were mainly the 
Hikmat or, Philosophy, Shariat or Sacred Law, the Ma‘rifaf 
or Mysticism, and Ash‘ar or Poetry. Khayyam was a 
product »f his time, and each one of the intellectual currents 
stated above, met and mingled in his mind. Beligion, 
philosophy, mysticism and poetry all had thejt influence 
on him in varying proportions. He was thoroughly grounded 
in the Shari‘at and he carried away firm convictions of 
Tawhid, that is, existence of One (fod and Fa‘il-haqigi, 
the True Omnipotcul Actor. 'Phese convictions come out 
again and again in his ([uatrains. A charge of atheism _and 
materialism is brought by some against Khayyam, and this, 
it may be said, is owing to his study of science and Greek 
philosophy, which leads one into a realism and thence into 
materialisni. In his quatrains one <‘onstantly comes across 
recognitions of the limitations of science, of its inability to 
fathom the beginning oi’ end of the Kosinos, or to travel 
one step beyond the limit of human thought and comprehend- 
the mysterious essence of the Truth. He held the doctrine 
of jiredestination and this idea can be traced in several of his 
quatrains. He regarded life as a very doubtful blessing, and 
at , times, he expressed his hatred for it. He is never tired 
of dwelling on the chances and changes of this mortal life, on 
life’s brief duration and on the swift passing of youth. Evop the 
glorious meinories of past national greatness, of Khosraws,, of 
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Jamshid and of Fariduna only affect him as so mafty 
of transitorineas of human greatness and tlie vanity of hninail 
glory. More frequently he expressed his religious emotions in 
the language of the Sufis, which would imply entire%oncur- 
rence with the rest of the Sufi doctrine, namely, the spiritual 
intuition, the ecstasy and communion ot the soul with the 
One. 

Let us now deal with the philosophy of Khayyam and 
his religious and secular views in the light of his quatraiag 
and give a few examples under each head by way of illustration. 


1 . In praise of the beloved : 

Arise and give me wine, from speech forbear, 

To-night thy lips shall be my only fare; 

Give me some wine as ruddy as thy cheeks, 

My good resolves are loosened like thy hair. 

O fair whose cheeks checkmate- red eglantine, 

And draw the game with those fair maids of Chin; 

You played one glance against the king of Babil, 

And took his pawns, and knights, and rooks, and queen, 

2. Predestination : 

Who was it that d’d knead my clay? Not J. 

Who spun my web of silk and wool? Not 1. 

Who wrote upon my forehead all my good 
And all my evil deeds? In truth, not I. 

When Allah yoked the coursers of the sun, 

And launched the Pleiades, their race to run, 

My lot was fixed in fate’s high chancery; 

Then why blame me for wrong that fate has done ? 

Who framed the lots of quick and dead but Thou ? 

Who turns the troublous wheel of heaven but Thou ? 
Though we are sinful slaves, is it for Thee 
To blame ua-j? Who created us but Thou ? 
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3 . Hypocrisy of the Great — Impiety of the pious : 

0 City Mufti, you go more astray 
T}iaB I, although to drinking I give way; 

1 drink the blood of grapes, you that of men ; 

Which of us is the more bloodthirsty, pray ? 

Fools, who of prayer-mats make such great display, 

To vain hypocrisy a tribute pay ; 

Strange under cover of this saintly show 
They live like heathen, and the faith betray. 

A Shaikh beheld a harlot and quoth he, 

“You seem a slave to drink and lechery; 

And she made answer,, “ What I seem I am, 

But, Master, are you all you seem to be ? 

4 . Catholic oiews : 

Pagodas, like as mosques, are homes of prayer, 

'Tis prayer that church-bells chime unto the air, 

Yea, Church and Ka’ba, Rosary and Cross 
Are all but divers tongues of world-wide prayer. 

5 . Irreligious utterances : 

(a) iSinging the praise of wine : 

So many cups of wine will I consume, 

Its bouquet shall exhale from out my tomb. 

And every one that passes by shall halt, 

And reel and stagger with that mighty fume. 

Comrades I pray you, physic me with wine. 

Make this wan amber face like rubies shine, 

And, if I die, use wine to wash my corpse. 

And lay me in a cofiin made of vine. 

We make the wine-jar's lip our place of prayer, 

And drink in lessons of true manhood there, 

And pass our lives ^in taverns, if perchance 
The time misspent in mosques we may repair. 
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JBndure this world without my wine I oahhot 
Drag on life's load without my cups I cannot 
I*m slave of that sweet moment when they say, 

Prithee, take one more goblet,*' and I cannot 

(b) Flouting the idea of the existence of Patadise and 
Hell : 

They preach how sweet those Houri brides will be, 

But I say wine is sweeter — taste and see, 

Hold fast this cash, and let that credit go, 

And shun the din of empty drums like me. 

Get minstrel, wine and Houri, if you can, 

A green nook by a streamlet, if you can, 

And seek naught better; babble not of hell, 

But find a better heaven, if you can 

In Paradise are Houris, as man trow, 

And fountains with pure wine and honey flow; 

If these be lawful in the world tb come, 

May I not love the like down here below? 

(c) Charging the sin of the created to the Creator : 

When Allah mixed my clay, He knew full well 
My future acts, and could each one foretell; 

Without His fiat nothing can I do; 

Is it then just to punish me in hell? 

With many a snare Thou dost beset my way, 

And threatenest, if I fall therein, to slay; 

Thy laws pervade the universe, yet Thou 
Imputent sin, when I do but obey 

6 . Eat and drink, for to-morrow ye die : 

Life's caravan is hastening on its way; 

Brood not on troubles of the coming day, 

But fill the win0-cup, ere sweet night be gone* 

Ar^d snatch a |>leasant moment while you may* 
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Since no ono can assure thee of the morrow, 
iiejoice thy heart to-day, and banish sorrow 
With moonbright wine, fair moon the moon in heaven 
Will look for us in vain on many a morrow. 

7 . Address to the Deity : 

1 am an erring slave, accept Thou me. 

My soul is dark, make me Thy light to see, 

If heaven be but the wage for service done. 

Where are Thy bounty and Thy charity ? 

The world is baffled in its search for Thee, 

.Wealth cannot find Thee, no, nor poverty; 

All speak of Thee, but none heave ears to hear, 

Thou’rt near to all, but none have eyes to see. 

‘ Lord, I am tired of this low state of mine, 

This wretched lot this beggary of mine, 

Thou makest all from naught, bring me from naught 
Into that sacred being which is Thino. 

8 . Imploring pardon : 

0 Thou who know’st the secret thoughts ol all, 

In time of sorest need who aidest all, 

Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 

0 Thou who dost accept the pleas of all. 

Though I had sinned the sms of all mankind, 

1 know Thou wouldst to mercy be inclined; 

Thou sayest, '*1 will help in time of need”; 

One more in need than me where wilt Thou find*^ 

9 . Resignation to the ivill of God : 

O heart this world is but a hollow show, 

Why should its empty griefs distress th(;^e so? 

]k)w down, and bear thy fate, the eternal pen 
Will not unwrite its roll for thee, I trow. 

With outward seeming we can cheat mankind, 

But to God's will we can but be resigned; 

The deepest wiles my cunning e’er devised, 

To shirk divine decrees no way could find. 
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10 . of Fate or Jawr-i Falak : 

For me heaven’s sphere no music ever made, 

Nor yet with soothing voice my fears allayed ; 

^ If e’er I gained a breathing-space of joy, 

Into woe's grip I was at once betrayed. 

Ah wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined, 

’Twas e’er your wont to show yourself unkind; 

And, cruel earth, if they should cleave your breast, 
What store of buried jewels they would find. 

0 wheel of heaven, you thwart my heart’s desire. 

And rend to shreds my jubilant attire; 

The water that I drink yon foul with earth. 

And turn the very air I breathe to fire. 

11 . Vanity of human glory : 

At Tus a bird perched in the ruined street, 

And on the skull of Kaus set his feet, 

And make complaint, Alas, alas, poor king, 

Hushed are thy bells, thy drums have ceased to beat.” 

Yon palace, towering to the welkin blue, 

Where kings did bow them down, and homage do, — 

1 saw a ringdove on its turrets perched, 

And thus he made complaint, ”Coo, Coo, Coo, Coo.” 

In these proud halls where Bahram once held sway 
The wild roes drop their young and tigers stray. 

And that imperial hunter in his turn 
To the great hunter Death is fallen a prey. 

12 . Emotion in the language of Sufis : 

My law it is in pleasure’s paths to stray, 

My creed to shun the theologic fray ; 

I wedded Luck, and offered her a dower, 

She said, ”I want none, so thy heart be gay.” 

In pur round of coming and of going 
^ ^Beginning and conclusion pass all knowing; 

. No wight in all the world can tell us truly 

Wh«acaw# haw come vid whither we are gcdng. 

11 
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The complaint of Khayyam against his contemporaries may 
obviously be connected with the known facts of the poet’s life. 
The persecution to which he was subjected was on account of his 
impious opinions. His remarks on Paradise and Houris, and 
on Sufis and pious people as “men of externals’’ and on other 
sacred subjects raised such a feeling of opposition against 
him that at one time his life was in imminent danger. 
On account of these impious utterances, Umar Khayyam was 
bitterly hated by the clergy, the religious and the pious, and fell 
into disrepute not only amongst his own countrymen but also 
amongst the other followers of Islam, and thus his poems became 
discarded and neglected. . The orthodox under their respective 
leaders, banded themselves together against him and compelled 
Kliayyam' for a time to leave his native land and go to exile, 
of which ho speaks in the following quatrain’ : — 

My wretched body suffered in exile; 

Ancestral fame helped me not for a while; 

Life pined away without a moment's joy, 

I know not round which corner death would smile. 

His poems were obviously not all written at one period of 
his life, but from time to time, just as circumstances and mood 
suggested, and under the influence of the thoughts, passions, 
and desires which happened to be uppermost at the moment. 
It may be that the irreligious and epicurean quatrains were 
written ini youth, and the devotional ones in his riper years, 
Khayyam’s death, it is generally agreed, occurred in the 
year A, H. 517 (A. D. 1123-24) and he himself states, in the 
following quatrains, that he lived a hundred years : — 

“That which I am, I am, 0 Lord, by Thy decree; 

An hundred years’ ease Thy grace hath fostered me; . 

An hundred more I fain would sin, so I might see 

Whether ’s the more, my sin or Thine indulgenoy." 

' This quati^iiD Is given m Lud^novir edition bes been Tendered into ^n^lisb 
by the writer. 
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Si|w;e Khayyam was contemporary w.— _..zain-u! Mulk> 
and as the lafter was born in A. D. 1018, we may therefore 
assume that Khayyam was about 105 years old, more or less, 
at the time of his death. 

There are two episodes related in connection with 
Khayyam’s death. One is that he was one day picking his teeth 
with a tooth-pick of gold and was engaged in studying the 
chapter on Metaphysics from Avicenna’s Book of Healing. 
When he reached the section on “ The One and the Many,” he 
placed his toot-pick between the two leaves, arose, performed 
his prayers, and made his last injunctions. He neither ate nor 
drank anything that day, and when he performed his last 
evening prayer, he bowed himself to the ground, and said as 
he bowed, ”0 God verily I have known Thee to the.cxtont of 
my power; forgive me therefore. Verily my knowledge of 
Thee is my recommendation to Thee.” And so saying ho 
died. 

, In an other episode it is related that one day Khayyam was 
drinking wine in company of some of his chosen friends. 
Suddenly a gust of strong wind arose, the lamp was blown out 
and it became dark. The goblet of wine dropped from 
Khayyam’s hand and was broken. At this he was very much 
annoyed and in the state of drunkenness he said : 


“ Thou hast broken, O Lord, my goblet of wine, 

And oloseth the door of pleasure of mine. 

Hast suffered to fall the ruby wine, 

Art Thou also intoxicated with wine?” 

No sooner he had uttered these words, his face at once 
turned black and when light was brought in, his friends on 
looking at his face expressed their abhorrence, Khayyam sent 
for a mirror and having looked his face in it, smilingly said 
in extempore verse 


“ Was e’er man who never went* astray? 
T)id ever mortal pass a sinless day ? 
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If I do ill and Thou repay with ill, 

Wherein does our behaviour differ, pray?” 

Saying this he looked into the mirror again. He observed that 
his face had become bright and shining. He put down his 
head in prostration to God and breathed his last. 

In conclusion, I might say a few words about the genuine- 
ness of the majority of the Quatrains which are ascribed by 
Fitzerald, Whinfield and others, as Umar’s, but whicjb are also 
to be found also among the works of many eminent poets. This 
particular matter has nicely been dealt with by the late Professor 
Edward Browne (vide Literary History of Persia, Vol. II). In 
my opinion, however, all the quatrains which are generally based 
upon free-thinking, can safely be attributed to Khayyam, who 
alone is ' responsible for such thoughts and on which account 
alone he is so popular in the West. 

Kecently there was a controversy as to the authorship of 
the quatrains described as Umar’s, raised by Dr. A. H. Millar 
in whose opinion Khayyam was only a myth (see The English- 
man (Daily, Calcutta), of December 27, 1926). This was ably 
refuted by Dr. E. Denison Boss and he has proved satisfactorily 
that there is really no room for controversy at all (vide..The 
Englishman, January 3, 1927). The late Shams-ul Ulama 
Shibli has also devoted many pages of his Shi'rul Ajam (Vol. 
II) to this great poet, discussing his philosophy of nature and 
the liberal views held by him. 

Before I finish it is desirable that a few words, regarding 
the language and style of the quatrains of Khayyam, should 
be said. Though he is ranked by the Persians themselves as 
a third-rate poet, still in writing quatrains he is second to none. 
Khayyam has written his quatrains in an easy, smooth and 
flowing style, free from uncouth and harsh forms of construc- 
tion. Throughout his composition he has neither used high- 
sounding inflated words nor any rhetorical or such other embel- 
lishments to puzzle the reader. Though in his quatrains hi;) has 
dealt with philosophical, mystical and other sublime, subjects, 
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yet the language in which he puts them is so tim|)le thali 
a man of ordinary ability and intelligence can easily cdinpr©- 
hend them. The eloquence and force of his composition has 
added interest to his quatrains and have called forth the admi* 
ration of his readers. 


M. Kazim Shirazi 


LOVE 

Tonight, you’re not thinking of me; 

You would start, were I mentioned by name. 
In your mind a dead thought, covered up. 

Sunk deep in the dark of the past. 

Buried by days and by nights. 

There I lie. 

Time has been kinder to you; 

The years but bring me more pain. 

You would rather forget, .and you do. 

1 can’t. My heart and body and brain 
Are tortured with love of you. 

There’s nothing in life but love 

And YOU ’BE love and life to me. 

In the losing of both I’ve died 
Yet deathless misery 
Lies wailing at my side 
For ever unfree. 

Agony that brings sweat 

And longing that tears the heart 
Stinging eyes, salty and wet 

And strangled sobs in the night 
Bitter, bleeding life, torn apart 
Its wounds all out of sight. 

Death? Would death be kind? 

Would it still the anguish of mind? 

Death, dark and silent and blind? 

Then it would be kind. * 


Lin^Hll ROHh 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Professor Henrv Stephen, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 

'A saint and scholar has passed away from earthly society — 
one for whom the East and the West are mourning with equal 
depth of feeling — one who was a prince among educationists — 
one who knew how to win the heart and how to stimulate the 
intellect, how to lead and how to follow — one who not only had 
high ideals but translated them into daily practice — one, in 
short, to whom it was given to preach Christianity by his 
daily life. 

Henry Stephen, the subject of this article, graduated M.A, 
with Second Class Honours in Classics and First Class Honours 
in Mental Philosophy at Aberdeen in 1870 and was the Hutton 
Prizeman of his year in the University. A predecessor of his, 
one of Dr. Duff’s colleagues in' the General Assembly’s Instir 
tution, Rev. John Macdonald, also was Hutton Prizeman. 
Henry Stephen studied subsequently in Aberdeen Free Church 
College — a Divinity College — an'd in Germany to which, as ^ he 
used to say himself, the reputation of Hermann Lotzo who was 
distinguished as a physiologist and writer on Esthetics and as 
one of the acutest metaphysical thinkers since Hegel, had 
attracted him. For years Professor Stephen was known in 
Calcutta and Bengal as one widely read in German Philosophy 
and as its most lucid interpreter. 

He left Scotland in 1881 and joined the staff of the Free 
Church Institution in January, 1882. Before this he had been 
University Assistant in Greek (Aberdeen). A Scotch monthly 
magazine published a paragraph about him at the time he came 
out to India, mentioning the fact that Dr. Duff had tried several 
times to persuade him to accept a Professorship in the Free 
Church Institution, Calcutta, but had failed. This writer, of 
that paragraph also stated that this brilliant scholar had receiv<>2i 
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the offfer of a University Chair in Australia but had declined if. 
It was rather curious that he should have accepted a College 
Professorship in Calcutta, having declined a University Chair 
elsewhere. But he was destined to make a splendid contribu- 
tion to India’s intellectual and spiritual enrichment and so he 
accepted the offer of the Foreign Missions Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

Professor Stephen taught in the Free Church Institution 
(which later on came to be known as Free Church of Scotland’s 
Institution and Duff College) English Language and Literature, 
Philosophy and Botany. For a short time he taught English, 
Psychology and Botany also in the First Arts classes of Free 
Church riirl’s High School (now known as St. Margaret’s 
School). It may be mentioned here that Astronomy was one of 
his hobbies, though he never taught it in the College. He had 
several telescopes of his own and his delight in astronomical 
observations was surpassed only .by his delight in philosophical 
studies. In a few years his success as a teacher attracted many 
students to the College. This College (Free Church Institution, 
the second college founded by Dr. Duff) had been steadily going 
dotVn in numerical strength since 1879, while the other Insti- 
tution founded by Dr. Duff and known as the General Assembly’s 
Institution was steadily growing in popularity and consequently 
was attracting larger and still larger numbers as the years rolled 
away ; and no wonder, for it had as its Principal and Professor 
of English and Philosophy a brilliant scholar and orator, .,.Eev, 
William Hastie, who subsequently became Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology in the University of Glasgow and is known to 
Indian students by his translations of German works, its senior 
Professor of English was James Wilson who as a teacher Was* 
unsurpassed in popularity in Bengal and its Professor of Mathe- 
matics was the far-famed brilliant mathematician, Gaurisankar 
De. , For a time it was feared that the Eree Church Institution 
might collapse, so small were the numbers attending the Collie, 
But at ‘this juncture Eev. James Bobertson, an enthusiast ia* 
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^ttcaiional matters, was appointed Principal of the College. 
He had been formerly a Professor of the College and for some 
years Principal of Doveton College, Calcutta. He was a good 
teacher and organizer. He was fortunate in having as his 
colleague the subject of this Notice and he also secured the 
slices of Babu Surendranath Banerjee for teaching English. 
Mr. Banerjee was a very popular man and subsequently rose to 
be the foremost political leader of the Indian nation. Professor 
Stephen’s brilliant success as a teacher combined with Professor 
Bairerjee’s eloquence acted as a charm. Large numbers were 
enrolled in the College and it at once became one of the leading 
colleges ill the city. Mr. Stephen worked on indefatigably, 
attracted some of the most intellectual young men of Bengal to 
the college and in a few years came to be recognised as the best 
teaclier of Philosophy and one of the two or three best teachers 
of English in Bengal. The teaching of Botany he dropped, 
after three years for lack of students. He raised the college 
to' a status unprecedented in its history. More than 
once he officiated as Principal of the College. As Officiating 
Principal he taught the Bible in addition to English and Philo- 
sophy, taking with him always the Greek Testament to -the 
lecture room and using it for his lectures. 

His gift lay in making the most abstruse subjects whether in 
English Literature or Philosophy clear and readily intelligible to 
!ihe most ordinary student and this was due to his fine analytical 
faculty. In his lectures supplemented by notes which he always 
lictated he imparted to his students a wide and critical know- 
edge of what he taught. The present writer remembers that 
when he was a first-year student of the Fj-ee Church Institution, 
Mr. Stephen in lecturing on Kealism, Nominalism and Concep- 
■•ualism in connection with Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic 
lealt with the subject so clearly, critically and comprehensively 
;hat he thought that he knew enough to discuss it with advanced 
students of Philosophy. 

Mr. Stephen continued to work as Profei^r of Englfeh 
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and PhHosopliy in the Duff College till 1908 when the unic^ -©f 
this College with the General Assembly’s Institution took, 
place and a new college was ushered into existence, as the result 
of the union, under the name of Scottish Churches College. In 
this college he worked as Professor of English and Phikwophy 
till 1913 when he retired. The brilliant results achieved by tke 
Free Church Institution or Duff College and the Scottish 
Churches „ College in B. A. Honours English and Honoura 
Philosophy and in M. A. English and Philosophy for 
a period of about thirty years were to a consider- 
able extent due to his teaching. The present writer once asked 
hirp why he had retired from the Scottish Churches College. 
He replied that while in the Duff College he taught all that he 
wanted to teach — an arrangement , which made for* efficient 
teaching — in the Scottish Churches Collegfe there was too much 
division of work and one realised, so he put it, that as one was 
not allowed to do all the teaching that one wanted to do, but 
large sections of subjects in which one was interested were made 
over to others, one could not help feeling hampered in work. 
This shows that while he was getting old, he did not feel like 
an old mam, but was full of life and youthful vigour, and earnest 
worker os he was, he wanted to teach as much as possible, for, 
should not a Professor do justice to his subjects and to himself ? 
In fairness to all concerned, many would say, however, that all 
the Professors in a college should have sufficient work. At the 
crowded farewell meeting held in his honour in the Hall of the 
Scottish Churches College he said to the students from whom he 
parted with great sorrow : “Fear God. Fear no man. Do the 
right. Bead the best of rII books, the New Testament, and 
specially the Gospels.’’ Truly this was an inspiring message 
coming right out of the heart of one who lived a dedicated life 
and who in the words of the poet “saw in temporal policy the 
Eternal Will.’’ 

Another meeting was held in Overtoun llall to bid him good 
bye. ‘ Thi& was a public meeting held Tinder the auspices of a 
12 
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IoceI Association. After speeches lauding his life and work had 
been delivered, he was taken in a carriage by students who 
would not have it drawn by horses but drew it themselves 
along a crowded thoroughfare of Calcutta to his destination. 

No teacher in Bengal was more loved and respected by stu- 
dents and the secret of it was that the education they received at 
his hands was not only intellectual, though they had a rich in- 
tellectual treat whenever he lectured. This was due tg his pro- 
found scholarship, vigorous thinking and lucidity of expression. 
The noble character which he uniformly presented before his 
students was in itself a factor of the higher education they re- 
ceived. Such conjunction of condescension and ability, such 
self-denying ministrations to the wants of youthful charge, it 
has seldom been our lot to witness and admire. 

Ini 1914 he was appointed Professor of English in the 
Calcutta University. He filled the Chair with great distinction. 
He had been long connected with the University as an Examiner 
for the highest examinations in Arts, as a Fellow and Member 
of Senate since 1897 and as a member of the Syndicate for over 
a year. He, however, never liked to be on the Syndicate unless 
it was to represent an afidliated college. He used to say that 
work on the Syndicate was meant for men with a taste for details 
of administrative work as distinguished from a taste for formul- 
ating the general policy of the University. He also worked as 
Examiner in connection with other Indian Universities. The 
papers he set were always models of their kind. Though from 
the 1st of June, 1927, he had ceased to be University Profes- 
por of English, his connection with the Calcutta University as a 
Senior Fellow continued till his death on 1st September. 

The University of Aberdeen — his Alma Mater — conferred 
on him the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Divinity and the 
University of Calcutta — the premier University of India and the 
scene of his labours — conferred on him the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. These degrees he richly deserved. He 
had a profound knowledge of Philosophy and a scholarly 
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knowledge of Latim, Greek and German, He knew alsoHebceW 
and French. Indeed, his knowledge of Hebrew was a detw^^ 
mining factor in the decision of the Senate of the University of 
Aberdeen to confer on him the degree of D.D. 

Extremely modest and unassuming he would not describe 
himself as ‘Professor ’ in the splendid text books on Psychology 
and Metaphysics of Which he was the author, though he was 
the holder of a University Chair, but simply as ‘ Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta.’ His papers on ‘ Coleridge as a Thin- 
ker ’ and ‘ The Philosophy of Anarchy and the Idea of Time ’ 
contributed to Vol. I, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Commemoration Volumes, will repay perusal. 

Bengal mourns his loss to-day, nay will continue ^to do^ so 
for years to come, as he was a man who could not be easily 
replaced. The ideal he set before teachers in Bengal will not 
be readily forgotten and generations of teachers yet unborn will 
surely profit by it when they will he.ar or read about it. 

* In Longfellow’s Evangeline we read 


Far jn the West there lies a desert land, where the mountains 
Lift through perpetual snows their lofty and luminous summits. 

In the intellectually arid tracts of Bengal in the eighties, 
arid, comparatively speaking of course, there appeared some 
mountains that lifted their lofty and luminous summits, and 
one of these was Henry Stephen. 

Truly we might say of him in the words of Shakespeare 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in hipi that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘ This was a man T 

Or again, almost in the words of the prince of poets and dra- 
matists 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
TTe shall not look upon his like again. 
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Or, ini the words of Tennyson he might have been addressed 
thus, while living — 

And thou art worthy; full of power; 

As gentle; liberal-minded, great, 

Consistent; wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 

Memorial meetings were held in his honour in Scottish 
Churches College, Vidyasagar College, Ripon College and in the 
Post-Oraduate Arts Department of the Calcutta University, 
Perhaps they were held in some other colleges also. At a recent 
Senate meeting the Vice-Chancellor of the University paid a 
tribute to the noble qualities of his head and heart, Calcutta 
colleges and the University Post-Graduate classes were closed 
in’honour of his memory. The Corporation of Calcutta felt 
that one of the worthiest citizens of the quondam metropolis of 
India had passed away and in solemn silence the House passed an 
appreciative Resolution, aldermen and councillors all standing. 

In view of the fact that Dr. Stephen worked for nearly 
half a century as College Professor of English and Philosophy 
or University Professor of English, the most suitable memorial 
of this great man will be an endowed University Chair of English 
or Philosophy, preferably the latter, as Philosophy was the 
subject in which he delighted to lecture. Let the public of 
Bengal rise to the occasion and contribute liberally so that a 
University Chair to be named after him may be endowed. He 
taught more than one generation of students in Bengal and con- 
tributed much to her cultural development. When the history 
of Western education in Bengal comes to be written with ful- 
ness of detail, his name will stand out in bold relief as that of a 
devoted scholarly worker whose teaching and noble educational 
ideals inspired and uplifted men, enlarged their intellectual 
horizon, broadened and liberalized their views and dowered them 
with vision of the true, the good and the beautiful. 

** ^.^rever there is knowledge, wherever there is virtue, 
eiilVi^'^h®re is beauty, he will find a home. ’ ’ 
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SIR ASUTOSH AND THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

BILL OF 1904 

During the last few months repeated references have been 
made in various articles appearing in different newspapers and 
journals to the part played by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee when 
the Indian Universities Bill was before the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1904. The trend of these criticisms has been that Sir 
Asutosh was one of the staunchest supporters of that measure. 
It is not the purpose of this article to dwell at length on the 
nature of the depravity to which human mind may sink when 
it engages itself in concocting facts for the purpose of calumni- 
ating the dead. The facts which are given below will consti- 
tute a sufficient answer ; they have not been borrowed from the 
domain of imagination but ar6 gathered from the pages of the 
Proceedings of the Council of the Governor General of India for 
1904 (Vol. XLIII) published by authority of the Governor 
General. 

We may briefly record here the nature of the present con- 
stitution of the Senate. There are one hundred Ordinary 
and ten Ex-Officio Fellows. Of the one hundred, eighty are 
nominated by the Chancellor, ten are elected by the Registered 
Graduates and ten are elected by the different Faculties which 
are constituted by the Senate itself. 

We find from the Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative 
Council that on the 8th January, 1904, the Hon’ble Dr. Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, as he then was, took his seat as an additional 
member of the Council. On the same day on the motioHj^pf the 
Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh he was added to the Select Committee oh 
the Bill to amend the law relating to the Indian Universities^ 
which the Counpil had previously appointed. the 
March, 1904, Mr, Raleigh moved that the of th® ^4^ 
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Committee be taken.' into consideration and the Council proceeded 
to discuss the various amendments proposed which lasted for 
three days, 18th, 19th and 21st March. 

It becomes at once manifest that Mr, GokhaloandDr. Asutosh 
were the two prominent members who proposed the largest 
number of amendments. On some of the amendments the 
liouse divided and the results of the divisions are printed on the 
pages of the Proceedings. Usually the amendments wej-e lost, 
five or six voting for and about fifteen or sixteen voting against 
them, The Government members, who were Europeans, and 
all the other European members, except on two occasions, voted 
on one side. They also almost invariably commanded the votes 
of three non-Europeans whose names might here be noted. 
They were ;* His Highness the Aga Khan, SirR. G. Bhandarkar 
and the Raja of Sirmur. * 

The chief criticism levelled against Sir Asutosh is that he 
had a very largo share of responsibility for. the officialised con- 
stitution of the Senate. We should consider some of the' 
amendments which he brought forward before the Council wdth 
a view to minimise the official clement in the Senate and to 
recognise the claim of the teachers as such. 

The first amendment which arrests our attention is at 
page 151 of the Proceedings where we find that Dr. Asutosh 
moved that ten Fellows should be elected by Registered Heads of, 
or Professors in, affiliated institutions and University Professors 
and Lecturers. In moving the amendment he observed, “ I do 
not desire to conceal my deep regret that the Bill as amended 
makes no provision for election by the constituency which I 
have named, a constituency which in m^ opinion has the first 
and foremost claim on the University.” This omission, he 
added, was ” a great defect in the Bill.” Five members 
addressed the Council on the motion and with the exception of 
■^Mr. Gokhale all of them opposed it. The observations made by 
Dr. Asutosh in reply to the debate were couched in words thfit 
®re worth quoting. He said. 
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‘‘ Are our teachers throughout the country qualified to 
trusted with the principle of election ? If they are not, Itet us 
say so in unmistakable terms ; and I add without hesitation 
that if that be our decision and if our teachers really deserve 
this want of confidence, the sooner we throw this Bill into the 
waste paper basket the better for every body concerned.” 

Referring to Lord Curzon who was in the Chair, Dr. 
Asutosh thus concluded : ”1 add without hesitation that if the 
present Government do not make this experiment, the time 
will come when some future Viceroy, such as Lord Lansdo.wne, 
will do so and the credit will belong to some future Viceroy of 
putting this measure upon the Statute Book.” 

The result of the division was that five voted for and 
seventeen against the proposal, the five members feeing*: Dr. 
Asutosh, Rai Bahadur Bepinkrishna Bose, Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammed, Mr. Gokhale and Rai Sri Ram Bahadur. Of the 
three non-Europeans who voted against the motion, it may be 
.mentioned that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, himself a distinguished 
teacher, was one. 

The next amendment brought forward by Dr. Asutosh was 
with a view to secure the omission of that clause in the Bill 
which made Fellowships tenable only for five years. Ini the 
course of his speech he said : 

“This rule will undoubtedly tend to impair the inde-, 

pendence of nominated Fellows In the vast majority of 

instances nominated members of the Senate, at least such of 
them as may be anxious to retain a seat on the Senate, will 
shape their conduct in conformity with the views expressed or 
supported by high officials.” 

The proposal was of course opposed by Government and 
was negatived. Mr. Gokhale and Dr. Asutosh also respectively 
moved that the term of Fellowship should at least be extended 
to ten years ahd seven years. The observations of Mr. Gokhale 
in this connection are indeed instructive*: 

• “ A Chancellor in an Indian University,” hfisaid, “ is th^ 
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head of the Government and it has happened in the past and it 
may happen again that he takes little or no interest in University 
affairs, specially in connection with nomination of Fellowsv In, 
such cases the work is likely to be left with the Secretary of the 
Education Department. Now unless it is insisted that every 
member of the Civil Service and every officer of the Governme^w 
must be trusted absolutely, I really do not think that any 
exception need be taken to the argument that proper care may 
not be taken at times in the appointment of Fellows.” 

.These amendments, as it was anticipated, were rejected by 
the Council, the same five mentioned above supporting them 
and sixteen voting against. 

The next amendment of Dr. Asutosh to which we would 
refer ‘was 'to the effect that “with a Senate of one hundred, 
thirty seats should be' thrown open to election, fifteen to be 
filled up by election by Registered Graduates and fifteen by 
election by the Faculties.” The motion was opposed by 
Government on the ground that “ the experience of election in 
the Universities had been a short one.” The Council divided 
once again ; the same five cried “ Aye ” and the same 
sixteen cried “ No ” and the motion was negatived. 

Another amendment of Dr. Asutosh was to secure the repre- 
sentation of non-official teachers on the Senate. He proposed 
.that “ not less than one half of the members of the profession 
of Education elected and nominated (to the Senate) should 
belong to Colleges not owned or managed by the local Govern- 
ment.” The Government opposed it, Mr. Raleigh, its spokes- 
man, admitting “the truth of much that the Hon'ble Dr. 
Asutosh had said,” at the same time piously hoping that the 
interests of the private Colleges “ would always be carefully 
considered.” So this motion also was negatived. 

« now refer our readers to another important amendment 
which Dr. Asutosh brought before the Council which by itself 
would give a lie direct to the assertion that has been made tl^at 
be v?:as, responsible for the retrograde constitution, which 
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Lord t/urson^ s Act of 1904 provided the Indian Univ^i^ties 
vvith. The object of the amendment, as he said, was to deAne 
the character of the Senate and thus to remove what appeared 
to hin^to be the greatest defect in the Bill. The proposal was 
to insert four new clauses, two of which were to the following 
eifect. 

“(i) The ordinary Fellows of the Universitj shall be 
persons distinguished for the attainments in any branch of 
literature, Science or Art, or for their devotion to the cause of 
education. ^ 

(ii) Not less than two-fifths of the total number of the 
Fellows shall be non-officials.” 

He thus observed in the course of his speech, ** What 
guarantee is there, I ask, that the principles which it is now 
conceded ought to regulate the constitution of the Senates 
of our Universities, will not in the course of a dozen years 
prove quite unfamiliar to less, gifted and less qualified 
Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors ? My Lord, I venture to 
submit that this desire to see these principles embodied 
in the Statute Book cannot in any sense be regarded as an 
infirmity of a lawyer. There are obvious advantages to be 
secured by the adoption of the course which I advocate; if these 
principles are clearly formulated and if they find a place in the 
Act, they become widely known, easily ascertainable and Kttle 
liable to capricious variation; their presence on the Statute 
Book can do no possible harm. The only persons who may find 
it inconvenient to see these principles formulated in the Statute 
are those who a few years hence may find it necessary or con- 
venient to disregard or deviate from them.” 

The motion was opposed by Government, Mr. Ealeigh, 
the member in charge, admitting that there was considerable 
force in the arguments which had been addressed to the Couiicil 
by the mover. Mr. Gokhale, it need not^be added*, readily sup- 
ported Dr. Asutosb. The Council divided, but this time there 
was’ one addition to the Vqiliant Five. Be it said, however,t,|hat 

.1.3 
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it WftB not an Indian who parted the company of Grove^rnment 
nn this occasion, not even the great scholar, Sir E. G-. Bhandar- 
kar. The sixth member was Mr. (now Sir) Theodore Morrison. 

The next amendment of Dr. Asutosh had nothing to do 
with the constitution of the University. It was indeed of a 
novel character; the Pioneer of the 19th March, 1904, described 
it as a plucky and sporting one. The proposal was that every 
Ordinary Fellow of the University should during his Fellowship 
annually pay to the University chest a sum of Ks. 50 for the 
creation of a fund to be devoted exclusively to the objects for 
which the University was established. It was opposed 
by Government and supported by Mr. Gokhale and 
Mr. Theodore Morrison. Dr. E. G. Bhandarkar opposed it, 
saying that if the honour of Fellowship could be purchased 
for Es. 60 a year, it would be no honour at all. Dr. Asutosh’s 
reply to this point was effective. He said, “My Hon’ble 
friend is no doubt aware that there is such a distinction as a 
Fellowship of the Eoyal Society (F.E.S.) and although foUr 
red sovereigns have to be paid as an annual subscription, it is 
rightly regarded as the highest honour which a scientific man 
can aspire to. If a Fellowship of the University is thrown 
open to every person who can afford to pay Es. 50 a year it will 
undoubtedly cease to be an honour and distinction. But if it is 
ednferred with discrimination upon deserving individuals I fail 
to see how it can cease to be valued simply because a pecuniary 
value is attached to it.” The Council divided. But this time 
there was still another addition; His Highness the Aga Khani 
voted for the proposal. The motion was of course negatived. 

The amendment to which we wou,ld next refer was moved 
by Mr. Gokhale; the notice of an identical proposal was given 
by Dr. Asutosh. It was to omit the clause providing that the 
Director of Public Instruction would be an Ex-officio member 
of the Syndicate. Mr, Gokhale pointed out that it was likely 
thait a considerable proportion of the members of the Syndicate 
w'oold be professors from the Government Collegea, “The 
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pTefieiice of «hp Director,” he said, ” as a matter of Course iiK 
the Syndicate was likely to impair the independence ^ the 
members.” Dr. Asutosh supported the proposal which was 
of course negatived. 

The next amendment which was moved' by Mr. Gofchale 
and supported by Dr. Asutosh was to curtail the powers of 
Government, so far as they related to the question of granting 
affiliation to the Colleges. The Bill provided that the Syndi- 
cate and the Senate were merely to report and Government 
was to pass final orders on an application for affiliation.^ It 
might thus even over-ride the unanimous opinion of the 
Syndicate and the Senate. The amendment of Mr. Gokbale 
was opposed by Government. When the division was taken, 
only four supported the proposal, Nawab Syed Mohammed 
voting this time with Government. 

The next amendment which also was actually moved by 
Ml . Gokhale was with regard to the deletion of the powers 
Vhich Government proposed to ‘attach to itself in respect of 
additions to and alterations in the revised Regulations that 
were to be drawn up by the different Universities in pursuance- 
of the provisions of the Bill. It was proposed by Government 
that to it should belong the right not merely of vetoing the 
proposals made by the University, but of also taking the initia- 
tive and altering the recommendations of the Universities in any 
manner that might be thought desirable. This provision in tte 
Bill was vehemently opposed by the non-official members, even 
Dr. Bhandarkar in this instance speaking against it. Dr. Asutosh 
in this connection observed, ” Let the Universities be reconstihtt- 
ted with the utmost care and caution. Bat if the Universities 
are to take root and grcTw on Indian soil the reconstituted Senate 
must be trusted and allowed to enjoy some degree of indepen- 
dence/* The Council divited. This time there were three 
additions to the rank of supporters ; Dr. DhandRrkar, Mr. 
Morrisem and the Aga Khan voting in favour of the amendm^t 
which of course was lost. • 
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The fast amendmept Which Dr. Alutosh moved was^ in 13^- 
pect of the right of the Chancellor to cancel the appointmMit of 
any Fellow at any moment. His proposal was that such* |jan- 
cellation, if it ever takes place, should be made “ with the' con- 
sent of not less than two-thirds of the members of the ^ftate 
present at a meeting specially convened for the purpose.” The 
amendment, Mr. Ealeigh thought, was hardly necessary; it was 
negatived. 

We think we have referred to a sufficient number of 
amendments in order to make it possible for all honest critics 
to exactly realise the attitude taken up by the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee so far as the Universities Bill was concerned. In 
addition to all these anlendments we have before us his lucid 
and, impa,ssioned speech at the close of the debate. Therein he 
made his position perfectly clear. He referred to some of the 
sound principles of educational reconstruction which the Bill 
had attempted to provide for; he referred to the duty which 
according to the Bill was imposed on the Universities to carry 
on higher instruction and research; he referred to the better 
relations which were sought to be established between the Uni- 
versity and its affiliated Colleges ; he referred to the improve- 
ments in hostel life and students residence which the Bill* had 
in view. These were some of the features of the Bill which 
had his support, but when he came to deal with the constitution 
of the University he had a different tale to record. “My Lord,” 
he said, “ I wish I could conscientiously say that the consti- 
tutional provisions of the Bill are satisfactory and are furnish- 
ed with the necessary safeguards. Every effort we have made 
for securing a statutory recognition of the non-official and of 
the Indian element on the Senate has been strenuously opposed 
,on behalf of the Government and has consequently failed. 
I am not one of those who contend that high education 
must be left entirely to the control of the people. On 
the other hand, I .willingly concede that high education 
is one of tha paramount duties of the State, and that it must*^ be 
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«Ortured and developed Ifnder the fostering care of a |jeDefio®at 
dhverniment*. But I deny most emphatically that it is neC^ 
sa|y or desirable to have any provisions in the law which 
IMssibly convert the Universities into mere depart- 
ments of the State ; it is quite possible to stunt the growth of 
a beautiful tree by constant pruning and too affectionate care. 

I feel bound to express my deepest regret that what 

might otherwise have been a beneficent measure should be 
disfigured by blemishes of a startling character.” 

The observations were made by Dr. Asutosh in 1904. 
Nineteen years later in the month of March 1923, he was called 
upon to deliver for the last time his Convocation Address 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University. In that address, more 
than in any other, he gave expression in powerful language to 
his considered and mature views on. the autonomy of the 
University. If in this speech there occur passages which 
signify a greater distrust of official control, if the opinions 
expressed in 1923 are far more* advanced than those of 1904, 
it only discloses that while speaking from out of the unique 
experience he had during the interval — an experience which no 
other Indian could claim — he was urging his University and his 
countrymen with greater vehemence than he did before to make 
“ freedom the very life-blood of education, the condition of its 
growth, the secret of its success.” It we, as the future historian 
must do when he writes the history of higher education 
in Bengal, compare the speeches delivered by Dr. Asutosh 
in the Viceroy’s Council in 1904 before he assumed the 
responsibilities of office in the University vinth those he 
delivered in 1922 and 1923 after having been at the head of 
its administration for *a long number of years, our attention 
is arrested by the marvellously active career of a construc- 
tive genius during a period of nearly twenty years. Sir 
Asutosh at the time of the initiation of the new measure in 
1904 supported it where he thought such*8upport was deserving 
and opposed it where he thought such opposition was in 
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the interests of the University. He did not uou-uO-ogerate ’* 
after the Bill was passed into law. On the other hand^ at 
a critical juncture when the public mind was full of fears, 
doubts and suspicion as regards the future of educational 
development and the effects of the Universities Act on it, he 
boldly accepted ofi&ce. The weapons were not his, the end he 
had in view could not be always consistently obtained with 
the help of the machinery with which he had to work. He 
however readily drew up at the invitation of Government 
a body of Eegulations based on the main principles of the Act 
some of which he no doubt opposed in the Council. The 
purpose of this article is not to take stock in detail of the great 
work which he did in ’ spite of the unfavourable provisions of 
the daw. » But this much may be said that he set all doubts 
and fears at rest ; his intense idealism was wedded to a policy 
of practical statesmanship and his administration saw no 
curtailment of educational facilities but the development of 
the University on a scale ‘ yet unequalled by any sistpr 
University in this country. But after all is said and done, 
the defective constitution against which did Mr. Gokhale and 
Dr. Asutosb in vain protest is still there — and its defect is 
all the more patent because of the disappearance of the driving 
personality of the great educationist. The remedy lies not 
in attempting to case aspersions upon the mighty dead but 
in concentrating our energies and attention to build further 
on the glorious foundation that has been left to us, to introduce 
a new era of educational activity, to provide the University 


with independent administrative bodies on which will be re- 
presented different shades of public opinion and educational 
experience, so that education may spread more and more and 
improvemants introduced from time to time in accordance with 
the varying needs of the community.^ 

An Educationist 


* A portion of tbe article was publiehed m the " Puja Special ’’ of Ptnward, 
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WHAT I AM 

I. 

If I M’ere I then why this craze 
“ I” to call what I call I? 

Will it be I when not called I — 

My sore heart’s sleepless cry, 

I know this mould, I know this mind, 
I call them I and yet but my. 

If called or not called what avails? 

— My sleepless, sojre heart’s cry. 
The I that’s I — for ever true — 

If creature of my call, 

Then caller ‘ I ’ transcends true “ I ” 
That ever transcends all. 

That I am joy I’m forced to see — 
Compulsion ’tis ’gainst pain — 

If I were not then what can be? 

The water comes 'fore rain. 

This vision none can e’er destroy 
I am Sentience, Being, Joy! 

And Being’s One-there’s none to tell. 
0, Silence is the Holy Spell 1 

II. 

May I not claim myself as mine, 

O Love, I’m thine in truth 
When I myself am Thine, 0 Love, 
What’s mine is Thine for sooth 
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My borrowed self, self-tinted all 
By Thy will live and die. 

0, how ingrate I call then mine 
And lordship Thine deny. 

All life cries out “ Fie 1 fie 1” 

m. 

The dagger drawn to dig my heart 
Unseen is held by Thee. 

0, clear the mist that blinds my eye 
My love, disguised, to see. 


Mohini Mohan Chatterji 
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Report of tbe Imperial Economic Committee on Marketing and 
Preparing for Market of FoodstoiDFs prodnced within the Empire~-Fi8h. 

(Cmd-2984. Price 6d, Net). 

This Jb the fifth report of the above Committee which deals with the 
marketing and preparing for market the products of the sea fisheries 4 It 
takes stock of the fishery industry of the Empire and its present problems* 
Tbe main economic characteristics of the fishing industry are outlined. 
The absence of the worker’s control over the material of this industry! 
tbe necessity of a specially trained population for fishing and the propin* 
quity of tbe country to the fishing grounds are its essential features and 
any country bordering on the sea cannot hope to develop* a vigorous 
fishing industry if the above features are wanting. But every country 
blessed with these features should attempt to develop it for it is a key 
industry. It affords the basis for a mercantile marine and creates a love 
for the kith and kin scattered over widely-spread portions of the globe.^ 
During war-time the trawlers can be used as auxiliaries to the EoyalNavy. 
The fishermen can be rapidly recruited for useful service in the Navy. 
As these incidental advantages can be secured out of the fishing industry 
its scientific exploitation must be regarded as an important matter and 
tbe abundance of food supplies other than fish ought not to minimise 
the importance of this industry. 

The cardinal facts undfsrlying the fishing industry -are the extreme 
perishability of the fish after capture and the erroneous assumption that 
like wheat, fish cannot go on increasing for ever. Hence tbe impori^ant 
problem in the fishing industry is the preservation of fish in sound oqndi* 
tion till it reaches the final consumer. Without a cheap and economic 
solution of this part of the problem mere abundance of . fish supplies would 
not be of much avail to any country. The oft-repeated statement is that 
while intensive cultivation can make available increase of rice or whesti 
fish supplies oimnot be thus secured. But there are still available virgin 
areas untapped as yet. A table relating to tbe value of all ses'fish caught 
in .1925 in the chief countries of tbe world is given on page 15. Next 
follows tbe foreign sources of fish available for tbe United Kingdom 
beside^s her own indigenous catch and the Empire's share in it. The value 
of firesh fish imported iuto Great Britain iu 1925 amounted to 29»00,000, 
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Tlie different kinds of fish and the share of Germanic, Icelandic, Swedish, 
Italian, Danish and Norwegian vessels are analysed. The pelagic fish, 
(t.6. herring, mackerel, pilchard and sprat) can be caught by nets on the 
upper waters of the sea. The white fish (cod, haddock, halibut, hake, 
plaice, turbot) are those that can be caught by dragging nets on the floor 
of the sea by trawlers. The consumption of the white fish by the British 
people is increasing and a large part of the pelagic fish is re-exported from 
England. This change in consumption may be due to the result of 
variations in retail prices, changes in methods of street hawking, and 
changes in fashion and custom. White fish has thus become a regular 
part of the diet and the English Trawlers Federation has not only 
realised this immense future before it but has already commenced 
seriously advertising the Eat more fish*' campaign and attempts are 
made not only to increase the supply but a definite understanding with 
the Newfoundland and Labrador Fishery industry has been arrived at to 
eupp\ant tlie foreign importations of fish into Great Britain and the whole 
national market is to be Shared by the Home and the Empire fishing 
industry. 

A description of the work of the British fishing fleets, the area of its 
^operations and the foreign imports are related. The possibility of tapping 
the western side of the North Atlantic is purely a question of length of 
voyage and time involved in catching fish and sending it in good condition 
to the market. Even if the existing varieties of fish diminish as a result 
of overfishing consequent to improvements in fishing ♦industry by the 
employment of power-driven fishing vessels, new varieties of fish can be 
found and a taste cultivated for them. 

The change in the technique of industry is next noticed. The 
development of steam trawler and steam drifter during the last sixty 
years has resulted in increasing the per capita yield of fishermen. 
Barring the Danes who use smaller motor craft other countries have 
copied the steam trawler to a greater or lesser degree. The Newfoundland 
Fishing industry, however, employs the net and the line method in pre- 
ference to the trawler method which unfortunately proved a commercially 
non-paying proposition. 

Next, the number of people employed in the fishing industry of the 
United Kingdom, Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces of Canada is 
estimated. Figures relative to their catch are given. An idea of the 
fishing season in the different countries is also conveyed. The economic 
return of the^trawler depends on the way in which the respective duties 
of the mate and the kipper are performed. ^ A good kipper must be "aided 
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by a goo^ mate to increase the productiveness of the industry. The main 
feature of the trawler industry is the feasibility of introducing centralised 
management so a? to secure the well-known economies of large-scale 
production. The boat or sailing fishery industry defeats this scope for 
combination and is consequently less organised than the former. 

The after- war depression attending on the fishing industry is mainly 
due to increasing foreign competition and difficulties in ship-building. Many 
workers are consequently forced to leave the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
and become the citizens of the United States of America to find ready 
employment in the American fishing fleets. 

Coming to the present marketing organisation the wholesalers at 
the British ports are in constant touch with the interior retailers and 
though it is exposed to sale at the ports, at the wholesaler’s shop and 
the retail shop slab, the fish is conveyed rapidly and in a good condition 
(i.e.) iced at least two times before it reaches the final consumer. It 
is so quickly conveyed that it is available for sale on the very day •it is 
caught. Though cheap and effective transport by railway trucks is 
secured the supply of closed, ventilated and insulated vans can be im- 
proved still further. The filleting of fish at ports, wrapping them in 
clean oil-paper and packing them in ice is the present custom in Canada, 
ttte Newfoundland and the United States of America. Two advantages 
can be realised out of this form of organisation of trade. Firstly, the fish 
does not come into contact with ice and, secondly, economic handling of 
fish supplies would result. ' The use of bye-products can be secured by this 
method of organisation. That it is the interest of England to develop 
this method of organisation and that it would be finally accepted goes 
without saying. Provided the quality of fish is ensured there is nothing 
to hinder this type of trading organisation in the fishing industry. 
Improvements in methods of preserving fish on shipboard would ensure 
its quality. 

The main difficulty in present-day industry is the inability to iteady 
the wholesale prices in spite of possessing a single national market for it 
where the producers, wholesalers and the retailers are in perfect and 
constant touch with one another. This inability arises out of fluctuations 
in supply. It might be argued that it is, however, possible to average 
out these large fluctuations. But there is no effective means of regulating 
the arrifal of ships at different ports and none can foretell in advance the 
quality of the fish. To add to these difficulties fish is a perishable commo- 
dity and the owners are always eager to selJ at once. On account of 
thesb special features wholesale prices are beyond theeontrol of th^ 
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of the fishing industry in spite of possessing a well oisgahised 
single national market. A table showing the percentage variations of the 
eight different kinds of fish at the- four chief fishing ports of Great 
Britain is given on page 38. It amply corroborates the theoretical 
conclusions drawn above as a study of the features of demand and supply 
lor fish. The variability of wholesale prices undoubtedly leads to a high 
level oi retail prices. Hence the future of the industry depends on (1) 
the securing of a uniform supply by eliminating alternate gluts and 
shortages thus (2) imparting greater stability to wholesale prices which 
would (3) have the desired effect of reducing the retail prices of an 
important source of food supply. So the all-importanb thing on which the 
future destiny of the industry depends is the improving of the storage 
processes. A uniform supply coupled with better business organisation 
which seourfes the gains out. of the utilisation of bye- products reduces 
transport charges and distributes the overhead charges over a large volume 
of trade, is the main desideratum. 

Improvements in the ‘ scientific knowledge in the departments of 
marine biology, hydrography and the arts of fishing would tend to improve 
the state of fresh fish available for consumption. The correlation of the 
work of the four marine State-aided laboratories at Plymouth, Millport,, 
Port Erin and Cullcoats together with the scientific research work of the 
staff attached to the Fisheries Board of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the scientific associations maintained by Canada and New- 
foundland through the Permanent International Council for the E:jplo- 
ration of the Sea and the publication of the results is certainly contributing 
much towards a sound knowledge of the Seas and the conditions governing 
the life and migration of the fish. The means of catching the fish are also 
improved to a great extent by perfecting the different kinds of nets 
employed in catching fish. 

Equal progress in the research problems relating to the preservation 
olflsh is also made. Quick freezing with the use of brine would permit 
the disintegration of the tissues of the fish. Biochemical and physical 
research must solve the problem of preserving fish at low temperature. 
It is the task of the engineer to adapt it to coiAmercial conditions. Any 
•iStiocesB In this line would stabilise the supply of fish, better the quality of 
it, sind cheapen ii at the same time. Thus the future evolution in the 
industry which can be forecasted runs on the following lines. A ** factory 
ship which immediately attends to the preservation of fish as the 
supplies arc brought to it iJy the smaller vessels or crafts, and a carrying 
vessel to the pdrt aJfe esSeiitial , Such specialisation of processes^ leads - tO 
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the impmQmmi iti the quality of the product, avoiding of tvaste material 
and securing oil out of them. Fish meal can also be prepared immediate- 
ly out of fish waste. If fish is to be sold in distant markets the utilisation 
of the bye-ptoducts is essential. Education of the British housewife to 
prefer the filleted fish is also necessary. Unless a thorough reorganisation 
of the British and British North American Fishing industry is made the 
stabilising of prices, bettering the quality and cheapening of the supplies 
of fish would not be secured. 

Means for effective oo-operation between the two parts of the fishing 
industry in the matter of research are outlined. Two well-equipped 
research stations, one on the Atlantic side and the other in Great-Britain 
are necessary. The joint effort in cheapening the cost of research is to be 
approved and as soon as the problems of preservation offish are solved the 
tropical countries and the Southern fisheries can also adopt these processes. 
Better organisation of the industry should proceed concurrently with any 
efforts made on the research side. • * 

Suggestions for the improvement of the export trade of the ** pelagic 
fish of the Irish Free State industry are elaborated on pages 51 to 53. 
The main idea is to improve the curing process. The cod liver oil contains 
vitamins and improvement in this line consists in the refining of the oil, 
eliminating its bad odour, and improving its taste. As fish meal, which 
is a valuable bye-product arising out of the waste of white fish, is a good 
feeding stuff for pigs, cows, poultry, and young stock, an attempt to 
econgmically develop this product must be made. The live-stock industry 
would be improved to a great extent by the securing of fish meal which 
contains proper limit of oil and salt. 

Australia can develop the fishing industry as the coastal cities afford 
a good market for fish. South Africa has already developed the fishery 
industry and is extending the market for its fish. So far as tropical 
countries are concerned the previous attempts in this line to develop a 
fishing industry proved abortive. No fishing industry using power vessels 
has been developed. But the type of vessel necessary for economical 
working in the tropical fishery areas has yet to be discovered after conti- 
nuous experimenting over several years. The transportation and 
preservation problem are no less important in the tropical regions. Both ^ 
fish meal and fish fertiliser are of great value and their importance should 
be realised by the tropical countries. The Malayan Government has 
access to the fruitful fishery grounds and has at the same time ready 
access to the markets. It ought to carry on re^arch work which would 
ultimatelv be of weat value to all tropical countries, ffhese are the 
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important means by which a paying fishing industry can be developed 
in the tropical regions. ' ^ 

It would be of some interest to our readers to note that the Indian 
members of the Committee were Sir A. C. Chatterjee and M. M. Gubbay. 
The Secretary of the Committee is another Indian Official Mr, D, T. 
Ghadwik. Eeference to Indian experiments in the development of a 
fishing industry are made on pages, 63, 72-73, and 78. Five useful 
appendices and a map of the chief fisheries of the world are appended 
to the report. Another unique feature of the report is the unanimous 
nature of the recommendations made by the members. This should 
heighten the value of the recommendations offered. If one compares and 
contrasts the thoroughness with which this Committee has tackled the 
industry with the feeble and misguided efforts made in India by some of 
the provinces, namely Bengal, Bombay and Madras, to develop this 
industry, the hollowness of the pretensions of the heaven-bom all-India 
services under whose direction the efforts were made would be apparent. 
Again the expenses of the Committee in connection with the preparation of 
this Report amount to only ^6475 and the cost of printing and publishing 
the Report is £152-10s.-Qd. 


B. Ramohandra Rau 



OURSELVES 


Kamala Lectures. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Qanganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Allahabad, who was appointed 
Kamal^, Lecturer for 1926 sometime ago, will commence 
delivering his lectures from the 12th December, 1927. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress.* 

The following gentlemen have been deputed by the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts to represent this University 
at the next Indian Philosophical Congress to be held in Bombay 
in the third week of December, 1927 : 

Professor S. Eadhakrishnan, M.A, 

• Professor Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. 

N. N. Sen Gupta, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor Eadhakrishnan has been elected President of the 
ensuing Congress. 

• • « . ' 


SrebgOpal Basumallik Fellow. 

Mr. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya, M.A,>;, has been 
appointed Sreegopal Basumallik Fellow in Vedanta Philosophy 
for the year 1927. , 






I4OED Haldane on N&o^ffegdknim, 

We congratulate Dr. Hiralal Haidar on the publication of 
hib work on Neo^Hegeliatiism. The book has been published 
by Messrs. Heath Granton, Ltd., 6 Pleet Lane, London, and its 
price is 25 Shillings net. Lord Haldane has reviewed the 
book in the following glowing terms : 

" This book is a very valuable contribution- to the history of thought 
in the New Century. It is not only admirable in point of style and 
accuracy of statement, it also gives what was very much wanted, a reasoned 
account of the idealistic position in its most modem form, distinguishing 
the standpoints of such writers on philosophy as Green, Bradley and 
Bosanquet, ^mong others. Hitherto there has been no such account of 
systems that vary in detail but are at one in their acceptance of and insis- 
tence on fundamental principles. The book thus supplies a want which 
has been apparent to students of modem philosophy and 1 hope that 
Professor Haidar’s treatment of it will find a large recognition. He has 
done his work as an Indian Professor, but with a knowledge that is second 
to that of no other Western study of the problem.” 
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KINDRED SAYINGS ON^BUDDHISM 

m 

Man and Man’s Will 

In seeking a worthier place in our world-view, to ijokJ ^ood 
in both East and West, for the will, we considered, in 
second article, the wilier, the man. And if I now come back to 
the will, it should be to speak with greater weight, in that I 
bring with me an ally most indispensable. It is impossible 
rightly to appraise will without wilier. In our Western acade- 
mies we have long been trying to do so. We have the word wilier 
as well as Ihe word will, but you will probably not find the former 
word once in any work on psychology, or even on philosophy ! It 
is perhaps significant hereifi that, while the West speaks of self, 
soul, spirit, it does not use the word ‘man’ as equating these. 
But India has done so, may still be doing so, and may she ever 
do so ! And though, in ‘speaking of ‘man,’ the ‘very man’,’ the 
‘man-in-man,’ I have been handicapped by departing from 
Western usage, I have fel|. all along, in addressing Indian 
readejrs, that through their traditional word *puru9a* they were 
keeping step with me as the West might not. In England we 
have* seen but lately a well-known medical writer publish a 
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thousand pages of an inquiry Jn Secrcfi of the Soul; before lie 
comes to the oonclusion it is truer to say ‘man is soifl,’ than 
‘man has soul,’ — as our world has till now persisted in saying. 
Had Dr. Hollander been a son of India, I scarcely think it 
would have taken him so long. So much may we be affected in 
our view and our work by the want of a word, or by a limit in 
the use of it ! 

We have a long way yet to go before the world brings itself 
to see, that man is soul. But I am not without hope. The 
other day I read that conclusion stated independently ; the 
‘time-spirit’ may one day come to say it always. But if India 
could be stimulated to teach us to say it, tradition gives her a 
better jttmping-off ground than have we. We shall not ever 
rest complacent in our view of man as a complex, a ‘bundle’ 
(sasamhhdra) , as the Buddhists said, of body and mind. Dr. 
Hollander himself inclines too much to seeing what is but a 
bundle in ‘soul,’ that is, ‘as comprising intellectual capacities, 
emotions and instinctive impulses — indeed all that appertains to 
the mind and character of man.’ But the ‘man’ is not just 
the sum of his ‘comprisings’ or his ‘appurtenances.’ Nor is he 
even the product of these, as General Smuts’ s ‘holism,’^ im- 
proving on the ‘sum’ or ‘bundle,’ would affirm. Man, I would 
venture to say, was not, as product, dictated to in his evolution 
by the ‘sum’ ; he dictates to the sum. He mandates it ; it 
does not mandate him. Only if he were matter, could it man- 
date him. If India, young India, who assimilates from us not 
always what is really worthiest in Western treasure of know- 
ledge, would concentrate on giving us^our lost, our never wor- 
thily realized Real ‘the man,’ thts were a great gift indeed. 
For even where, in Europe, there is the double in words, as 
there was in Latin : homo, vir, e.g., in German Mensch, Mann, 
usage does not give us, in the former, the ‘puru^a.’ German 
vision has become as limited as ours ; ‘Mensch’ is but man in 


&ee bis recent publication ; I for|pet tbe exact title. 
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the mass. ' But I am concerned with each one in the mass, with 
ihan tSe person. We are but at the midway stage of knowledge, 
gripping the many in the one ; we have not yet redescended into 
the new, the stronger grip of the individual. Where the in- 
dividual is properly grasped, there the man .becomes rightly 
worthed as ‘man.’ 

In this sense India has both word and tradition. But the 
young are impatient, and rightly so, of tradition. I am with 
them in "wishing to see tradition evolving into a new stage (as 
tradition is ever, if very slowly, doing). And here we have the 
better of her as yet in one word, even though we are neglecting 
our heritage. India used not, I have said, to speak of the ^man’ 
as wilier, nor that, in his self-directing activity, he was all the 
time ‘willing.’ She sees him as thinker, speaker, ^oer. But 
without the right bond underlying all the. three, the first two 
are separated from the third. Doing, as such, is of the 
machine, is of the material. We are concerned with the ‘man’ 
as doer. To equate doing with thought and speech, we have to 
show all three as of the ‘man.’ And it is as fundamentally 
wilier, that he does each of the three. 

How strangely and pathetically interesting is the history 
of human ideas ! Eastern insight sees the man as ultimately 
more real than his functions and factors. But lacking a further 
insight into his nature, it often represents him as straining away 
from his doing and deeds, as seeking deliverance from them, and 
seeing in man the contemplator. Western insight does not 
shrink from the deed, fro^p karma, as does the monastic of the 
East ; it inclines to see man fulfilling himself, working out his 
salvation more in his deeds tBan does the East, yet it fails to 
grasp what is the ultimately real in the doer. And herein, 
failing also, Buddhism anticipated the West. 

Without wilier, I have said, there can scarcely be a worthy 
treatyient of will. I find no satisfying handling of the subject 
in English analysis of will. This has now, so to speak, run-to- 
seed, in schemes of animal impulses and i nstincts. . Will has 
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been pronounced as belonging to the early Victorian scheme of 
‘faculties,’ that is, as constituting what may be called a sepa- 
rate drawer in the cabinet of mind. It is sought to oust it by 
such questionable terms as ‘horm4’ and ‘ libido.’ But neither in 
such works is the subject treated as the self-directing of a wilier, 
as inner activity of a wilier. The procedure adopted is, we may 
say, by transverse sections of ‘mental’ process. Or if a source 
be referred to, it is frankly called ‘animal,’ not human. Con- 
ventional language must, it is true, be used in describing, for 
the normal man’s experience is the main subject, and conven- 
tional language has never eliminated the man from man’s ex- 
perience. But he is talked of only to be dropped out of the argu- 
ndent. Hume, for instance, in his famous attempt to ‘catch 
myself,’ — with which he has tricked so many in East and 
W^est — accepts as true what he experiences as ‘his heat’ or ‘his 
cold,’ ‘his loving or hating,’ but fails to discerm, under his very 
(spiritual) nose, the ‘ I ’ in virtue of whom alone the 
feeling or emotion has any existence whatever. Neither feeling 
nor emotion, as such, is present unless there be first the ‘ I,' the 
‘man.’ He put the cart before the horse, then unyoked and 
dismissed the horse. The cart makes no progress. 

Neither does our psychology. One psychologist of dis- 
tinction we had yesterday, who sought to restore to psychology 
the ‘ man ’ it failed to bring along ; when it was divorced from 
philosophy. “Why,” said James Ward in effect, “since the 
‘ I ’ is implicit in all analysis of mind, and analysis should be 
exhaustive of its field, why ignore Ijhe ‘ I ’ ? Why hide it 
away ? ” It was a fine start in a great reform. But he weaken- 
ed his position, first by verbal concessions, which his rivals 
trotted out against him, and then, by nof recasting the scheme 
- of Victorian psychology, with its exposition, as a study not 
of mind, hut of man the minder. So far as I can see, he failed 
to secure any following. The science was trending in a pan- 
less direction, and its tide he did not stem. 

He had a special opportunity when dealing with vy:ill. 
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He, il any one, might have seen that here, if anywhere, the 
man must be brought in. Yet here he brought no ‘ more-word.’ 
Following the usual plan, he took will at the end, when he had 
spent himself already in emphasis. With academic lecturers, 
as with Indian commentators, much fulness at the start in- 
volves a shortage in time, or space, or energy at the close, 
fs it sad, or only amusing to think, how much in young 
thinkers the current neglect and ignorance of the nature of will 
may noC be due to this hustling to make an end? Do I merely 
conjecture ? Well, I have been present at such bustlings ; I 
can hear the teacher say with a wry smile : ‘ I omit time' for 
lack of it.’ Space had absorbed overmuch of it. We know how 
important, in learning ho»v we come to fill — or deem we fill — 
space, is the part played in that learning, by touch first teaching 
sight, and then by sight representing touch. Time has to take 
a back-seat, is referred to hearing only. And so we never came 
to hear the teacher’s stimulating and suggestive thought on 
time at all ! 

In Alexander Bain’s psychology the ‘ man ’ was shelved, but 
he made a notable start as to will. He preceded his discussion 
of sense and thinking by a glance at those actions, which do 
not seem to be made as a result of foregoing mental causes, 
especially the exuberant actions of the young. ‘ Spontaneous 
activity ’ he called it, an excellent term had he looked 
more closely at its implications. ‘ Mea sponte ’ — the Latin 
mother-idiom — forces both the ‘ mea,’ the ‘ mine,’ the man and 
his will, to the front ! H^re is no mere interplay of nervous and 
muscular discharge. The man, yes and the mere animal also, 
i s in such actions expressing joyous energy with will-play in the 
healthy young body. But thereupon Bain dropped the will, 
picking it up again in the current vogue at the end of his work,., 
after a long analysis of ‘ intellect ’ and ‘ emotions ’ with all the 
bottom knocked out of it. That thought and emotion arc but 
modes, serious or trifling, of that same wjll-play is not conceded, 
and ‘ the man ’ only plays the part of a fiction of language. ' 
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Were we to begin our psychologies with ‘ the man ’ as an 
inexpugnable factor in all our conscious experience, w'ere we 
to show all the other factors as the man’s self-expression of 
a self-directing towards or away from — ^but fundamentally 
towards — we should not cross-section our work on psychic 
life, we should get a unity and a cosmos where now we have 
a chaotic manifold. We should supersede the tripartite divi- 
sion of yesterday, and the invertebrate treatment of to-day. 
Ward, let it not be forgotten, did attempt a unitary scheme 
at the outset of his psychology. He could do so, for he took 
‘the' man.’ But he left out the will, left it out, that is, from 
its proper place. His scheme was one of ‘ Self and Presenta- 
tions to Self,’ feeling and action being appended as results. 
Now this was just the old-world view — I have enlarged on it 
slsewhere * — of man as spectator, rather than wilier and worker, 
man as watching his world-pageant go by and naming it, as 
Adam did the beasts and Gotarna Buddha the factors of mind. 
It leaves out, does such a scheme, what Adam did to the beasts,^ 
or with them, and why. It loses sight of the fact, that man 
only so watched because he wanted to act, to get, to become. 
?uu)daraental alone is movement, and the inner, the incorpo- 
■eal movement or activity is most rightly expressed as will, 
.^or this inner, or psychic activity is at bottom elfort to get, 
0 win, to become. This is why we call it self-directing. This 
s why, without the Self, we can only treat of it as a merely 
ohysical force. Will is the act of ‘ mandating a mandate by the 
nandater.’ To choose, to worth, to maijidate are alt inconceiv- 
ible functions to impute to a physical force only. 

And man’s will is at work whSn he is thinking, whatever 
>e the mode of his thought. This was cusiously overlooked by 
^oud and the auto-suggestionists, as I have said elsewhere.** 
."'hey require the patient, when in a given physical state, so 


^ Buddhist Psychology ^ Qod ed. (supplement) Epilogue; Will and Wilier, Ch, 
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* The Will to Ps(we, pp. 89ff. 
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to dispose* his inner (psychical) world as to imagine he is what 
he is ’wishing (as patient) to become. This, they say, will 
prevail where will cannot. But they are using will in a too 
narrow sense, in the sense, to use a medical term, of ‘synergy.’ 
Nothing in either the French or English language justifies this 
forcing a contrast between ‘ will ’ and being just ‘ willing to 
'imagine.’ Nor could anyone deny that the prescribed work of 
imagination was other than a ‘ voluntary ’ act. Thinking in 
any form is man willing with order, system, articulation, enun- 
ciation of what he himself experiences whether this be as true, 
or as beautiful, or as better, or as their opposites. And feeling, 
emotion is the man reacting to the work of will in worthing. 

I have compared it to a reverberation, to the vibrating of 
muscles working — mere physical terms, which do not really 
help. We can understand what our books have called somatic 
resonance, bodily reverberation. But in the very man’s re- 
action we are up against an ultimate, where description in 
terms of anything else is mere analogy and metaphor. We are 
the man, we are the ultimate, whether we be wilier willing or 
wilier reacting. Our psychologists have found in feeling the 
state most unmixedly subjective. But this is largely because 
thdir view of man has been so limited : firstly as to the man 
himself, secondly as to his inner world being wholly not partly 
active, wholly not partly dynamic. They have tended to look 
upon feeling as passive. Yet there is no phase of our inner 
world, in suffusion, in diffusiveness, in ‘ expansiveness,’ 
so dynamic as feeling. We look on the word emotion too 
much in the way o\ the new French passive participle 
^motionne. Feeling is reacting, not the having reacted. We 
may say that the ‘ man ’ is never passive. When the body 
is utterly passive, it is, as his medium of self-expression, at. 
its lowest terms. Either the man is needing it relatively less, 
is playing slowly, softly on it ; or it is not in a state of physical 
efficiency as instrument. In sleep th^ ‘ man ’ is not passive, 
but that problem I cannot take up here. The ^^^est has much 
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yet to learn in it ; SO has the East, only less. The : West will 
grow, wise in it when it worths the man ; the West will grow 
wise in it when it worths the will. 

. Is there no one, in either East or West, who will give us 
a psychology not of mind or of consciousness, but of Man the 
wilier, a psychology of Man and Man’s Will ? One thinker 
we have yet with us who some years back showed a noble? 
impatience over our denseness. He made appeal to the little 
world of psychologists — but, alas ! to no wider world as 
well, — with an essay on a scheme of ‘ Conational Psy- 
chology.’* In it he tried to show will, conceived in a wide 
sense as ‘ conation,’ as the fundamental factor in all phases of 
mind. I do not know who first used conation, I think it was 
Sir William Hamilton. Dr. Johnson knew it not. It was 
to mean tendency to act, trying, or striving — the German 
streben — so that we riaight have a simple elementary term, 
without the mixture of feeling there is in desire, or the 
intellectual mixture there is in judging, or resolve, and so forth. 

From the point of view of the academy this is very plausible. 
If psychology is to be ranked as a science, it is not reasonable 

to grudge her technical terms And yet, by her very subject, 

it is for her to walk, not in the grove or the Stoa, but in -the 
marketplace, yea, in the home. Our age is feeling this. Our 
press is feeling this. It is flooding us with book and with 
article on the mind of man, not only on the body of man. 
Health in mind and body is the cry of to-day ; the need of the 
new world after long days of fearful waste and suffering. The 
general reader, the general listener-irf wants to know. Psy- 
chology cannot afford to be technical, if she is to be efficient, if 
she is to help man to know himself.,, She does not need 
to be technical ; if she is worth her salt, she can quite well 
help him in the terms he knows well. She has to make 

these terms more, not less efficient, wider, not narrower. Let 

( 

‘ British Journal of Paychoiogy , December, 1911 : ‘ Foundations and Sketch-plan 
o| a Conational Psycholoc^y.’ , 
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her use will in its full scope. Let her make a great word of 
‘Well,’ not a feeble adverb. Let her find a great and simple 
word for ‘ Werden !’ Let her deepen ‘ man ’ to mean mam’s very 
nature, not body only, not mind only, nor the sum, nor 
a complex, nor a product of these. 

Let her do all this as training, as mothering, as preparing 
* the general reader, the general listener-in for the fate that 
will one day be at hand : the fate, the day of the nev/ mandate, 
the day when he will rise on the stepping stones of old creeds 
to receive new light on life, on the worlds, new light that h 
will receive, will accept ini proportion as he has been looking 
for it, training for it. 

I do not find that Professor Alexander’s Conational 
Psychology won any more followers than did Ward’s Self- 
headed Psychology I only wish it had. I speak with 
diffidence of one so wise and by me so honoured, but I venture 
to think, that such want of result as actually followed was due 
to three things : — he was timid and tentative where he might 
fiave been firm and uncompromising ; he did not posit the 
‘ man ’ in the forefront, but introduced him incidentally, as 
it were by a side door (on the 19th page and in a note); he 
used for his central idea a weak ineffective term. He confess- 
ed to a desire to supersede cognition by conation. But his 
theory called on him to go further and to make conation super- 
sede mind. ‘ Mind is made up of conations’ ; he wrote ; 

‘there is nothing in the mind but acts’ ; ‘every mental act is a co- 
nation andis nothing else’ : — these are emphatic uncompromising 
sayings. And if a reformer, if a pioneer do well to call a spade 
a spade, instead of some lesf'true, but prevailing name, then 
in this author’s diction. conation should have practically ousted 
mind, when used in a more than specific sense. But it did not . 
do so. Moreover it is an awkward word ; it names but thing, 
not act, not agent. And it is of mushroom growth. These 
together make it unfit to name a great fapt, one of the biggest 
facts, of our life. My own teacher made a simijar effort to 
‘ 2 • 
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push the Vord ‘ intellection’ for thinking or cognition. It 
was doomed to failure, and for the same reasons. He judged 
that cognition involved ‘ object ’ too much for psychology, 
consideration of process. Professor Alexander held that 
will also involved ‘ object,’ and was therefore presumably too 
Specific, too little general a term. 

The anxiety of psychologists to wean their subject from' 
its mother is to me a little pathetic. It is an artificial 
scfeening off during analysis, which may at the moment be 
very useful to the pupil. Beyond that it is cramping, and in 
the long run futile. For the psychologist has more than the 
classroom to consider. And that is the progress, the growth 
of world-ideas. The World is waiting for him, waiting for 
him to givp it, not analytic cross-sections of life, but world- 
mandates, ‘ mondial ’ mandates, about this very big thing in 
life which it generally calls mind, intelligence. If he will 
tell the world that this is really and more truly ‘conation,’ 
Mid why, the world will probably pass by on the other 
side. It has done so. If psychologists will take a great, 
old Word such as men all use, use especially in crises big and 
little, a word hallowed by its association with a widely spread 
creed,’ and if they will admit this word in their analysis to" the 
wide meaning it can bear, and not nail it down to the narrower 
meaning it often (but not always) does bear, — if in a word 
they will use ‘will ’ as the general name for the inner or psychic 
activity of man the wilier, — then they will call to men with 
more chance of being heeded, then wil,l they be bringing to men 
a mandate pregnant with the future, then will they be showing 
mCn what a sword to cut down igrtorance and evil they have in 
their own, their inherent nature. A technical term takes root 
quickly when it words some conquest over that which is hot 
ourselves. But it may be otherwise, when man is called upon 
to reshape his very self-knowledge. Easier, quicker will it be 


It will be done. ..not my will, but Thine be done/* 
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for him to*do when the names in the reshaping Are already 
used in that sdt-knowledge. Such are the names : ‘man’ and 
man’s ‘will.’ 

I said above ; such as all men use. But that this is not 
true of India I have done my best more than once to show. 
That India could have shaped a true word for will and did not 
do so, is an important historical fact, which writers (and 
translators) should not either evade or glide over as they so far 
have doae. But I am not fanatical on the subject ; I am no 
less keen to worth the makeshift terms that we find. us 
briefly review these. And let my point herein be noted .••we 
do not find man generally described in terms of any one of 
them, with one solitary exception. The general description of 
man ini nature or agency will be in other terms (such as those 
in which my first article opened). 

The solitary exception is that “mari is made of ‘kratu,’ ” 
“consists of kratu” — kratumaya^ purusa^ ^This is in the 
sayings attributed to Sandilya in the Chandogya Upanisad. 
Dictionaries give kraiu&s meaning ‘ purpose, plan, design.’ Max 
Muller translates it here by ‘ will ’ ; Hume, by ‘ purpose ’ ; 
Deussen andBloomfield, by ‘insight’ ; Tatya, by ‘reflection.’ The 
word is plentifully used in Vediic writings and, with regard to 
India generally, tests my position to some extent. Had Indian 
teachers realized the truth and importance in Sandilya’s saying, 
it is possible that they might have reshaped their view of man, 
and have fostered the use of the word in its Vedic meaning. 
But that meaning seems to have died out, and kratu to have 
become merely or mainly A term of ritual. Anyway, whereas 
it was a word very suitable for the vocabulary of early 
Buddhism, whereas it was a word which it is hard to conceive 
the Founder not using, had it been current in his day, we do 
not find it in a Pali form in any of the sayings in the P<^i 
books. It is highly probable that, as a psychical term, it 
had then become as obsolete as, in England, another valuable 
psychical term, the term ‘ inwyt ’ also became obsolete. 
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The somewhat similar, if weaker, compound term •■sat]ikalpa ;* 
Pali •: — sankappa, seems to have been replacing it. It‘is not 
a Three-Veda word ; it first appears in the Taittirlya 
BrShmapa. It has the meaning of purpose no less than kratu ; 
it suggests ‘thought’ at least as much as ‘wish-to-do’ ; it suggests 
work of mind when confronted with need of action, that is, of 
overt action. Hence translators are seldom at one how to" 
render it, as I have shown elsewhere. Now this word was 
current, it may be said, in Gotama’s day. It forms a ‘limb’ 
or aspect of the ‘ Way.’ And though the limbs of the Way 
called the ‘eightfold’ may well have been an expansion made 
by the Sangha of the more probable threefold, older division 
of human action, so often ascribed elsewhere to the Founder, 
it is very possible that this expansion was made before the end 
of his long' life. Elsewhere the word occurs seldom, but always 
its meaning is dynamic. Thus in the Sutta-nipata we see the 
aged loving disciple Pingiya telling how, his body inert, he 
hies in thought, “ by san/cappa’s going,” ever to thebeloved 
man.^ Again we read : ‘‘ Is his mind {mams) well aimed as to all 
creatures ? Is his sankappa as to the desired and the undesired 
under control ?” * The satisfied person is said to have his 
sankappa' s fulfilled.® And the word is used in two other 
categories, both concerned with conduct. The later definition 
of sankappa in Abhidhamma is also dynamic, at least as much 
as it IS the opposite. It is made an equivalent of vitakka, 
which is an active, attentive aspect of mind ; as such it is 
likened to fixating, focussing, setting thought on to the 
object. ‘ f 

This is not without value in a gospel of the will as was the 
WAY. But this is all. Save in the nujnberless reiterations of 
the Way as eightfold, sankappa plays a very thin part, and, 
separately, less use is made of it than of any of the other seven 
‘limbs.’ 

* Verse 1144. ‘ • ver. 631. 

* Majjhima'^ik Sya, twice. DhammaSangani, § 21. 
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• But, it* will be said, what of that other compound : 
^sankhma's.' And what of its first, and perhaps therefore its 
dominant item : ‘ cetana ’ ? 

As to cetana, a word which in structure is simply ‘thinking,’ 
it is true that it has come, in modern and possibly mediaeval 
Buddhist schools, to stand for the Western word will or volition, 
it is possible that, in course of the growth of thought and 
word, the lack and the need of such a term had come to be felt. 
But in the Pali scriptures this feeling is not manifest. It is 
true that once cetana is called kammam, but then all rniind, all 
thinking is rightly called kammam, manokammam, and the 
point of the text ’ is that cetana is action of mind : ‘ having 
thought (or purposed), we act in thought, word and deed.’ 
Together with cetas, cetana, like manas, has to do double duty 
for thought and will. * 

And as to sankhdrd, a word which* is not Vedic, and, at 
least as applied to our inner lifey must have been new in 
Gotama’s day, — we have seen the same thing happen even in 
ofir day with the word ‘complex’ — it means not a force 
such as is will, but any mental manifold, any mental 
compounding. The notion of activity is present, and 
to ‘bring this out, I have substituted ‘activities,’ and 
‘synergies,’ for the more static ‘syntheses’ of my earlier work. 
But the emphasis in the term is in the ‘manifold’ rather than 
in the activity. It must be remembered that the Buddhists 
were what we would now call pluralists, keenly interested, with 
the spirit of their age, in the manifold and the analysis thereof. 
It was the many in man, tiot the man, that drew them. Their 
interest herein was that of the doctor in disease. Both 
compound action and the compound thing were impermanent, 
woeful, not the ‘man.’ The Well they sought they came to 
word later as the ‘uncompounded datum’ — Nirvana. 

So far then we have not lit upon a simple equivalent for 
eithfer will or wilier. Now when once there is purpose, aim. 


^ Anguttara^Nikayat iii, 
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plan, there has been will at work ; there is now ■emergence*. 
For that matter India is. not found speaking of man even as 
planner, purposer, aimer. Let us fall back on the words 
preceding his action as such. There is, I have said; desire : 
fcSmo- Here is a strong simple word that might well have 
served as does our will. In one passage only, to the best of 
my knowledge, does it so serve : — ‘ Man is altogether kama ? 
as is his kama so is his kratu ; as is his kratu so is his karma ; 
as is his karma so is his destiny.’ * It is a noble and pregnant 
utterance, foreshadowing in its last clause much of India’s 
religious teaching. But as to its first clause, the level of truth 
was not maintained. The Vedas had already declared kama 
to be ‘the first seed of mind.’® Here we have the static worth- 
ing of man’s inner world preoccupying the later sounder position 
of the Upanisad reformer. And later usage worsened kama 
to mean the urge to sense-pleasure. Religion, coming to 
take its stand on the moral betterment in man, found in it no 
worthy instrument. 

Chanda practically shared the same fate. Almost the Pah 
scriptures suggest an effort to salve it from sensuous uses, and 
worth it as will, or at least as worthy desire. We even have it 
guarded later by the prefix dhamma-, ‘righteous desire.’ Ido 
not value its apparent promotion in the Iddhi-pada formulas ; 
it will there have originally meant ‘mantra,’ its other meaning ; 
the presence of viriya almost justifies this conclusion. But 
nowhere does it really rank above just ‘wish’ ; nowhere is it 
given any important place in man’s nature or conduct ; it is 
often made equivalent to rdga, and th^ saint is said to have 
laid it aside. It was too sugges-tive of the more radical 
tpsifd to commend itself to the ideal of the monk. 

Then there are the words for modes of will, the words for 
“effort, endeavour, energy. Here we see a notable contribution 

by Buddhist thought. Here we see how Buddhism needed 

< 

* Section I. , * Bxhadarari>yaha Upani§adf 4, 4, 8. 


^ QRVX, 
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the wording of will, how largely its teaching had been at first 
shaped’to be a training of mam as wilier, how far from true it 
is to speak of it as an unmixed Quietism, or pessimism, albeit 
it came to be largely the one and the other. Viriya and 
padMm are worthy makeshifts for will ; the former is 
peculiarly Buddhist from the first ; padhana is not solely a 
iBuddhist term , yet it was chosen for the formula best showing 
the attempt at systematic will-training in the teaching. As 
such it ft always called the right effort (samma ’=). To iiiriya 
there was not only given a place in the expanded formula of 
the Way, it was also made one of the five spiritual faculties 
(offset doubtless to the five senses) ; a host of interesting 
equivalents go to describe it in Abhidhamma,’ and to it is given 
man-value, agent-value, in the word viriyavant, padhanavant, 
albeit such use is very rare and perhaps poetical only : 

so viriyava padhanava dhiro tadl} 

• I have called the evangel, starting what we know as 
Buddhism, an appeal to man the wilier, that is, the seeker 
after, the chooser of the Better, who inevitably becomes better 
in choosing the better. I called this a great opportunity, 
missed because of two things : the traditional view of man as 
radically thinker, and the vehicle of monk-monopoly.® In the 
last article I have tried to show how the vehicle missed the 
right ‘ Way ’ by dropping the ‘man.’ Here I have showed how 
the vehicle, handicapped from the start by having no fit word 
for will, tried to some extent to make good by a fairly worthy 
emphasis on makeshift terms. After all, you will say, the 
Buddhists were aiming ^at the evolution of the perfected man, 
the arahan, or even a Buddha. And for this, individual effort, 
individual resolve were essential. 

This is true. But note how they cut the ground away from 

» Dhamma Sangar^iy § 18. 

•* . Su(to mpSta, ver. 681. “ 
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under their feet. For their perfect man they had no worthy 
conception of the very man, the man-in-mani. Thi^wasno 
unseen very-real, akin in nature to That Whom he sought, ex- 
pressing himself by will-, or mind-force in the seen body. .There 
was but a compound of mind and body — so it came to be held— 
and the only worthy perfecting was of the mind. Yet this 
was expressly held to be ‘not of you,’ not the very man (attanj. 
And since all that was body and mind was anitya, subject to 
birth and death, the only way to conceive the perfect man, i.e., 
mind, was as the done, the ended, the completed, the will-less, 
the done with life, done with the better, done with the yet to 
be, the yet to become. The formulas describing the saints and 
saintship show this very clearly. 

Let us not quarrel with Buddhism because it took as its 
ideal the man made perfect. Is there any other religious ideal 
so worthy as this ? Where we may join issue is with those 
Buddhists who cramp and contract that ideal. It is a cramp- 
ing of that ideal to judge that any man can attain, or can ever 

» 

have attained perfection on earth, so that at death, even if he 
come not again to earth — that may well be — he ceases to be 
man, he ceases to become. 

Of this more hereafter. Had the followers of the Founder 
and of his worthiest fellow-workers grasped the very truth, 
which, in spite of want of the word — the new bottle for the 
new wine — he tried to teach in ‘the Way,’ I think they would 
have found fit words. They could have taken up old words, 
like kratu, or framed new ones. Language, I repeat, is strewn 
with these increments. Some man ^in India, long after the 
beginnings of her literature, brought in saniskara ; some man 
brought in samsara ; some man converted hita into its mean- 
ing of w'elfare, and we could, any of us, quote other cases. 
And it is not alw^ays, if ever, the inventor of the new who finds 
the fit word. Ask Signor Marconi 1 It is the men who are to 
the fore in worthing, and taking up what he has thought and 
uttered. . , 
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But the* after-men of Buddhism were not worthing as of 
c6ntral*impoirtance what their founder tried to say in terms of 
the Way. It is a very tragedy, but not found in Buddhism 
alone. They were monks whose central theme was that the 
world is ill, and this was the world they had left, left the 
growth of it and the working with it and fellow-sympathy with 
-ft, brotherhood with it. Will, the will to become— how were 
they likely, with such views, to find a fit word ? They only 
lit upon ir^na, tanha, for ‘ will ’ meant more life, and that, 
even in any world, was in the long run ill. Other worlds, as 
ways for ever nobler exercise of will, were no more appreciated. 
Life ini them must be met by nirodha : stopping ; the will to 
live must be stopped. They dropped the man, wayfarer through 
the worlds. Was it likely that they would seek to namt^ man’s 
will which is the man’s most essential self-expression? 


0. A. F. Rhys Davids 
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EARLY INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA 

The general belief of all the European adventurers who, in 
the fifteenth century, began their “quest of the Indies’* was 
that they were to accomplish the discovery of a new way to this 
goal. The intercourse betw'een India and Europe through 
01’ overland with the Mediterranean, goes ba'ck to the 
earliest times of recorded history. A succession of political 
convulsions in both continents interrupted communications for 
centuries and led up to the period when it might be said with 
truth that India had to be rediscovered by Europe. That fresh 
discovery ,was gradual; and, although the scenes they visited 
lay far to the north, the Papal envoys in the thirteenth century, 
who visited the Court Camps of the Mongol Khans and at the 
same time the residence of the Venetian, Marco Polo, at 
Cambalue, the modern Peking, all contributed in different 
degrees to increase the general desire to reach still unknown 
divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Without doubt the absence of an exit by water at the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean complicated the situation. 
This defect in Nature left no choice to Europeans but the arduous 
and perilous overland route across Asiatic Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan, until the Portuguese under Vasco da Gama turned 
the Cape of Good Hope and opened up the Indian Ocean in 
1497. The immediate result of that grand discovery was the 
creation of a Portuguese Empire in India by Albuquerque w'hich 
remained undisturbed by other Europeans during the whole of 
the sixteenth century. The Portuguese*termed their possessions 
an Empire, but they represented more correctly a trade mono- 
poly first conferred by Hindu Kings and subsequently ratified 
by the Mughal Emperors. 

After the Portuguese, the Dutch and English entered the 
field, their intrusion into the Portuguese sphere commencing 
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with the dosing years of tbe sixteenth century. But th§ Dutch 
passed*on to more Eastern scenes leaving to others the centen- 
tions that arose on the Western coast of India. 

There is no more fascinating chapter in Anglo-Indian 
history than that recording the visit of English envoys to the 
Court of the Mughal Emperors to establish a commercial connec- 
•tion with India. Never before in English history had the idea 
of commercial expansion in the East become so dominant as it 
was towards the end of the sixteenth century, and it was a 
legitimate ambition on the part of the English to take effectual 
steps to establish a distinctly English trade in those regions 
where other European nations were claiming an undue commer- 
cial influence and monopoly. That the enterprise ultimately 
assumed a national character is due to the impetus which the 
early pioneers gave to activities and plans for securing the 
desired end. The first Englishman in India of whom there is 
any record was the Reverend Thomas Stevens, S.J., of 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, who joined the Jesuit 
Order to become Rector of their College at Salsctte in 1579. It 
is doubtful whether he would have aided any of the early 
English traders, who represented a Protestant Power, even if he 
evCT had knowledge of them, but at least he must have let the 
Indians know that he was not of Portuguese nationality. 
Certainly some curiosity existed in Western India about the 
unknown English before their first representative set foot in 
that country. The dawn of English trade with the East Indies 
dates from the first voyage of James Lancaster in 1591. 
To Ralph Fitch must ^e accorded the honour of being the 
“ pioneer Englishman ” ^vho wpnt to the Coui't of Akbar 
armed with a royal Jetter and succeeded in obtaining some 
practical results. The accounts which he and other Eng lis^ ^ 
envoys give of the Court of the Mughal Emperors Tform 
a series of fascinating glimpses into Indian history and turow 
valuable sidelights on the conditions of life under Mughal rule. 
John Mildenhall visited the Mughal Court, after ^an interval of 
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twenty years. He was a man of altogether different charaeter 
from Fitch; of uniscrupulous methods and somewhat impeachable 
morals. Mildenhall assumed the rule of an accredited envoy 
from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor Akbar. William 
Hawkins arrived in India ini August, 1608, entrusted with a 
letter written by King James requesting Jahangir to grant reason- 
able liberty to the English that they might trade and establish* 
a factory at Surat. He was well received on his arrival in 
India and soon came to be regarded as the representative of 
a people of whom much had been heard, but who had seldom 
been .hitherto welcomed to Indian shores. In spite of opposition 
from the Portuguese and Dutch, Hawkins was allowed to reside 
in high favour at the MUghal Court. The Emperor Jahangir 
gave him the rank of a mansabdar with a yearly allowance of 
i63,200 and the former further showed his interest by endeavour- 
ing to provide him with a wife in the person of a daughter of an 
Armenian Christian. Hawkins’ friend William Finch came out 
with him in the Hector, During his short stay in India Finch 
was able to collect an extraordinary amount of topographical 
information concerning the cities and towns visited by him. 
These men and those who followed afterwards were the real 
founders of a political situation unprecedented in the world’s 
history and they paved the way for that later generation of 
Britons who, under more favourable circumstances, carried 
forward the flag of Empire to a magnificent consummation of 
unchallenged supremacy, more extensive than the dominions of 
Akbar or Aurangzib. Who can doubt then, that these pioneers 
are worthy of a place in the illustrious roll of Empire-builders? 

All these early travellers set out on their adventurous 
journeys inspired by a common motive. • That was the desire 
, to bring their own country into contact with India for the 
promotion of trade. The desire, — even the very thought — of 
conquest waa completely absent from their minds. There was 
rivalry between the di^erent nations of Europe, but ail equally 
desired to obtain the favour of the rulers of India apdx to 
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conciliate the goodwill of her people. In regard to Ihe latter 
object ’there was no difificulty. The peoples of India displayed 
goodwill and good feeling towards the foreigners. The national 
spirit was distinctly friendly and hospitable. The Xenophobia 
so rampant in China was conspicuously absent and what was 
true in the sixteenth century is unfortunately less true to-day. 
’The spirit of India was frank and prone to welcome. 

These travellers, or at least the majority of them, arrived in 
India at a remarkable moment. A new and foreign government 
had been recently established and a dynasty of conquerors exer- 
cising imperial power was on the throne. Under such cirdum- 
stances it would not have been surprising if Europeans had been 
regarded with suspicion and shown little tolerance. But it 
happened that the early Mughal Emperors were men of remark- 
able talent with broad views and a freedom from religious 
prejudice very exceptional among Mohammedans. They were 
so tolerant in religious matters as to show an individual 
tendency even towards Christianity. In this impartiality they 
presented a striking contrast to the Christians themselves; for 
between Catholics and Protestants there was an unbridgeable 
gulf of antipathy admitting of neither tolerance nor concession. 
It ’may have been this very exhibition of Christian bigotry that 
arrested the tendency of Akbar and his immediate successors to 
adopt in part or altogether the tenets of that creed brought so 
persistently under their notice by the Portuguese Jesuits and 
other emissaries of the Church of Rome. For it is only fair 
to state that the English and the Dutch, representing the new 
or Protestant division an^mg Christians, displayed no desire to 
proselytise. It is intere^ing to* speculate what might have 
resulted in India if their efforts had been successful. If that 
conversion had taken place it would have had an extraordi nary ^ 
effect on the India of the present day and would have prevented 
the communal animosity now so prominent. The hi.story of 
India might have totally difiereijt. But this was not 

d^^tined to bcr. 
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Having reached India first by land and then by* sea whaf 
did these early travellers find? First of all, they found a vast 
and productive country full of remarkable scenery which had all 
the charm of novelty. This country, which after all was not so 
very different from their own, being only more favoured in 
climate and soil, was inhabited by people with the same essen- 
tial attributes of civilisation as themselves. The populatioif 
was clearly amiable, hospitable and pacific. So far as the 
people went the new-comers soon discovered that they need 
have no misgivings. Trouble if or when it should develop 
would not come from that direction. 

But after all, strangers in a new country must secure recog- 
nition not so much from the people as from the established 
government. By a favourable concatenation of circumstances 
the highest representatives of that government were disposed, 
in the initial period of European intercourse at least, to be 
benevolent and accommodating. This may very possibly have 
been due to no better reason than that the Mughals regarded the 
English travellers, with their requests for favours and privi- 
leges, as contributing to their own greatness, and as proving 
how far their reputation had spread. The travellers saw 
enough to justify that reputation. They found a magnificent 
court with a severe and imposing etiquette different from the 
usages nf Europe but still in its ceremonial aspect not inferior 
to their own. There was a more lavish display of wealth; 
pomp and parade were on a larger scale; and jewels with gold 
and silver were employed with a prodigality beyond the experi- 
ence of any Europeans. As the min^ of men are influenced 
by what they see we need not be surprised that these early 
travellers carried home tales of the ineffable splendour and 
incalculable wealth of the Mughal Emperors. From them 

*■ — fgr: . •«EU 

Milton borrowed some of his finest imagery : 


'i Where isfee gorgeous East with richest hand 
^Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.*' 
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If the'Mughal Emperors had desired to impress the visitors 
with a* sense of their magnificence they succeeded to a degree far 
beyond their knowledge. It took many generations to discover 
that behind the splendour and the majesty of the Empire there 
was little real power but an ever increasing canker of corruption 
and decay. 

It must be conceded, however, that the reigns of the first 
Mughal Emperors were marked by considerable literary activity. 
The man of letters and the poet were in high favour at the 
Courts of those rulers. The great Emperor Babur set the ex- 
ample by compiling his own memoirs, which form one of ' the 
most remarkable human documents in any language. Persian 
poets, ready to supply distichs and elegies at brief notice, were 
prominent among the pensioners that flocked round ^the ruler — 
who found relaxation from the exhaustion of warfare in listening 
to their half-flattering, half-admonitory strophes. Thus the 
Persian language ousted the older Arabic from the Moslem Court 
and acquired a pre-eminence which endured for three centuries. 
The second phase of this literary activity was even more re- 
markable than the first, for Akbar the Great decided to give the 
record of his reign by the pen of another, and he found the ideal 
historian in his Chief Secretary Abul Fazl. It is interesting to 
note that the early English travellers arrived in India towards 
the close of this epoch of literary intensity, but there is no 
reason to believe that Hawkins or Sir Thomas Boe ever heard of 
the Ain-i-Akbari, and certainly they were not handed copies of 
that work for presentation to their Sovereign, the sapient 
James I, as would ha\^ been done in more modern times. 
Although the accounts given by 'the English travellers are of 
secondary importance, ’they were free from Mughal influence and 
rested on their own powers of observation. The detachment -ol. 
their impressions as foreign travellers constitutes the value of 
their reports, which are indispensable for a correct estimate of 
the Indian authorities of the period and also enable us to estimate 
tbe value of those other impressions recorded by the Jesuit 
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FatherB coQcerning the Mughal Court and administration. It is 
by this comparison and combination that a faithful pictiire can 
be obtained of the state of India under the Mughal Emperors 
when the English began their enterprises within the realm. 

Harihab Das 


INDIAN BAZAARS 

All night they travel ’neath the stars 
To reach these Indian Bazaars 
Down from the dark and ancient plains 
They come and brave the tropic rains. 
The sandy plains left far behind 
A Mecca for their goods they find 
They spread upon the dusty floor 
Soft carpets made in Mirzapore 
Bokhara silks in strange designs 
Praying mats with holy signs, 

Amber beads on silken strings, 
Brooches, clasps and turquoise rings, 
Deadly knives with hafts of jade 
Some far-off skilful craftsman made. 
They mix the priceless with ^le cheap 
All in a gaudy tangled heap 
0 ! What is the lure and strange^delight 
With which, in the silent tropic night 
I gloat o’er the daggers, silks and jars. 
Bought from those Indian Bazaars ? 


Lbland J. Berry 
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SOUTH AFRICAN DIPLOMACY AND INDIA 

With the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Shastri, as the 
High Commissioner of India to the Union of South Africa, Indo- 
South African relations have entered into a new and significant 
^tage. From the international point of view, its importance is 
second only to India’s participation in the League of Nations. 
From tlje standpoint of inter-imperial relations of India within 
the British Empire its importance is even superior to the in- 
auguration of the appointment of High Commissioner of India 
in London ; because the High Commissioner of India in England 
is not clothed with the power of transacting any diplomatic 
business between India and the British Empire, but he gene- 
rally acts as purchasing agent for the Government Df India in 
England and performs such tasks which the Secretary of State 
for India and India Office do not regard to be important enough 
to be transacted by them ; whereas the High Commissioner of 
India in the Union of South Africa will have to tackle India’s 
foreign relations with South Africa and the problem of Indian 
rights and Indian Immigration. In this article, I wish to dis- 
cuss some phases of South African diplomacy and their possible 
bearings in future Indo-South African relations. 

( I ) 

A little over twenty-five years ago the Boers fought des- 
perately to uphold fiheir independence against British aggression. 
In the battlefields they V.^re outnumbered by British forces ; 
and they were finally subjugated thVough the application of the 
policy of starvation under the cover of so-called “ concentration 
camps.” The Boers lost the war ; but they under the gu idanca.. 
of astute leaders, as General Botha, General Smuts and others, 
imipediately began the work of “transforming the defeat into 
a glorious victory.” Through diplomacy the South African 
peddle, the Boers, the Dutch and others — are marching to their 
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destiny of • independence, as a part of the so-called British 
Comtnotf wealth of Nation-s, with full right to secede from the 
British Empire whenever they choose to do so. 

As things stand to-day the people of South Africa are 
virtually independent. The British people who have settled 
in South Africa cannot rule the country without the co- 
oper^ition of the Boers — the Dutch; and it is the Boers who 
are ruling the country. It will be worth-while for Indian sates- 
men to minutely study the many-sided activities and carefully 
worked-out plans of Boer leaders which have resulted in the 
virtual Boer conquest of the British colonies in South Africa 
without firing a shot. I shall try to mention a few outstanding 
points regarding this transformation. 

1. Just as soon as the Boer leaders realised that they could 
not fight the British and preserve their independence, they 
agreed to surrender not as slaves but with the understanding 
that they would not be deprived of their essential rights as free 
people, living withjn the British Empire. 

4 

2. Immediately after the conclusion of the Boer War, men 
like General Botha and others began to work so that the Boers 
should secure full autonomy within the British Empire, as Canada 
enjoyed at that time. During the ministry of Sir Campbell 
Bannerman, the Boers were given this privilege; and the former 
enemies of Britain who led armies against British forces, 
assumed partial political ascendancy in the affairs of the state. 

3. Then came the movement for the federation of British 
States in South Africa — Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State — into the South .^ican Union. Many British 
statesmen thought that by promoting the federation scheme, 
they would, in any case, be at least able, to hold the balance of 

. power and preserve imperial interests in South Africa. The 
South African statesmen agreed to the formation of the Union ; 
but they also planned to work that the Union would be ruled by 
South Africans for Sopth African interests first and imperial 
interests afterwards,. ' . , 
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4 . A0 the South African leaders, irrespective of party 
affiliations, vcere for South African independence. They*woTked 
for the same cause although they differed in their tactics. 
Botha-Smuts party followed the path of moderation and co-oper- 
ation with the British Africans, whereas the other South 
African leaders like General Hertzog and others took a more 
radical stand and immediate emancipation of South Africa from 
British control. 

5 . ‘Under these circumstances, the British Africans felt 
that it was their duty to side with the Botha-Smuts group, so 
that the policy of moderation would prevail against the 
policy of the extremists. (It is like Lord Morley’s policy 
of “rallying to the moderates of India against the Indian 
extremists.”) This peculiar internal condition and growing 
seriousness of the international situation, leading to the Anglo- 
(Jerman War (the World War), forced the British Imperial 
attthorities to cater to the Botha-Smuts group. These far- 
sighted South African statesmen, advocates of moderation, did 
not lose sight of the goal of achieving South African indepen- 
dence; however, they first utilized their prestige and position to 
consolidate the status of nationhood of the Union of South 
Africa within the British Empire. 

6. When the World War broke out, the British Govern- 

ment bad to depend upon the Botha-Smuts group of South 
Africans, for the protection of British possessions in South 
Africa, from internal insurrections and external attacks. 
Germans encouraged revolt in British South Africa, just as the 
British enticed the Arab^j to revolt against the Turkish rule. 
The revolt in British Soulh Africa was led by uncompromis- 
ing idealist Boer leaders ; but it was crushed by Botha’s 
forces. Before the World War was over, most of the Ge tmau^ 
possessions adjoining the British territory in South Africa was 
eon<|uered by the Boers ; and the Botha-Smuts group virtu.ally 
became the protector of British power, prestige and realm in 
Soi(jth Africa. • 
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7. These Boer leaders fought against the Germans, not 
to prorhote British imperial interest, but to secure German 
possessions, adjoining the South African Union as parts of 
their own South African Empire. This object became evident 
when General Smuts invented the ingenious “ Mandate system” 
to acquire German colonies without formally annexing them. 
General Smuts inspired the Canadian as well as Australian 
statesmen to assert their diplomatic autonomy in an interna- 
tional scale by signing the Versailles Treaty and entering the 
League of Nations as free and independent nations. 

. 8. When America refused to enter the League of 
Nations, General Smuts felt disturbed ; but he encouraged the 
Canadian statesmen to' start independent treaty-relations with 
the Unite'a~States. He was anxious that Canada, South Africa, 
Australia as well as New Zealand should participate in the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armaments. He 
was one of the promoters of the Anglo-Irish settlement by the 
creation of the Irish Free State, which, according to his ideas, 
should follow Canadian and South African policy of assertion 
of the Dominions in international affairs. 

9. The South African Government asserted its inde- 
pendence even in imperial politics, when it refused to spend 
South African money in the project of enlarging the Singapore 
Naval Base and also when it refused to respond to Lloyd 
George’s call to arms against Turkey. 

10. The Government of the Union of South Africa 
continued the campaign against the Indian interests in South 
Africa, as the Governments of Natal, Transvaal and other 
states did before. This policy of the Union Government was 
due not merely to promote the doctrine of ” white supremacy ” 
jn_S outh Africa, but to assert that South Africa was the sole 
mistress of her internal affairs and would not sacrifice her 
own interests to please the British imperial authorities. Thus 
it was the Governmeijt of South Africa which tenaciously upheld 
its rights s{j as not to agree to respect Indian demands>and 
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rights in the Imperial Conference. For this reason alone and 
not fot any love for India men like Sir Valentine Chirol,- Earl 
Reading and others condemned the attitude of the South 
African Government. 

11. Although General Smuts’ Government was consis- 
tently promoting the ideal of South African nationhood, the 

'radical advocates of South African independence came in power 
under the leadership of Cencral Hertzog. General Hertzog’s 
coming* to power has the significance that the majority of the 
voters in South Africa feel now that after twenty-five years of 
diplomatic moves, the time has come when South African 
Empire should assert its independence with greater readiness. 

12. General Hertzog’s government has done a great deal 
to promote South African independence. But I .shall note its 
most outstanding achievement. General Hertzog’s insistence of 
assuming equal partnership in formulating British foreign policy 
by the Dominions — which are free and independent nations, - 
associated with the British Empire by their free will and not 
through any coercion and are free to leave the British Empire, 
if they wanted to do so — brought about the momentous decision 
of the last Imperial Conference which has virtually changed the 
cofistitution of the British Empire, and has augmented greater 
autonomy, if not full sovereignty of the Dominions, as nations. 

13. The South Africa Flag Bill and the efforts to 
eliminate the “ Union Jack ’’from the national flag of the 
Union of South Africa is another expression of assertion of 
radical nationalism and independence. 

14. To-day the South African Government not only 
controls its own legislative*, administrative and financial affairs 
but it also controls its, national defence. A Reuter’s despatch 
from Cape Town, dated 31st May, 1927, shows, that the South ^ 
African Government is inaugurating a special DepartmenT olf 
Foreign Affairs. The despatch reads as follows : 

“ Dr. H. D. P. Bodenstein, Professor t>i Eoman Dutch Law at 
Stgllenbosch University, and formerly Assistant Editor ^of Die Burger, 


/ 
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has besn appointed Secretary of Foreign Affairs. The new Departnaent, 
which is under the Prime Minister, will be opened on July 1. * 

15. During the World War, the British Government, in 
violation of the established principles of International Law, 
confiscated private property of German citizens who were 
residents or in business in British territory. But with ^ 
characteristc sagacity, the Boer statesmen opposed the idea of 
confiscation of German property, as a token of good will to the 
Germans, who sympathised with the Boers, during their 
struggle — the Boer War — for independence against British 
Imperialism. This act of supposed generosity of the Boer 
statesmen will serve as a great political asset. General Hertzog 
has recently declared that the former German South West 
Africa shoil^d be incorporated as the fifth province of the Union 
of South Africa. The, bill drafted for the purpose will afford 
the German residents in South West Africa full control over 
the local government of the new province. If this policy 
of incorporation of German* South West Africa as a part 
of the South African Union is carried out — there is every reason 
to believe that it will be done in near future — then the radical 
South African nationalists will have the support of the German 
population in the scheme of promoting independent South 
Africa. Of course, British Africans (English-speaking ones) 
will try to devise means so that they would not be reduced to 
a powerless insignificant minority opposed and ruled by a Dutch- 
German majority. However, it is clear that the Boers are 
to-day ruling over British South Africa; and their programme 
is radical nationalism and the establi^ment of an independent 
South African Empire, nominally attached to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but for all practical purposes enjoy- 
sovereignty and independence. It may be confidently 
asserted that any programme which will minimise the demand 
for assertion of South African nationalism will be defeated by 
the South African people. 

It is generally regarded by Indian statesmen that 
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Attitude of the South African Government to have an agreement 
on Indian Immigration question, through a direct negotiation 
with India is a very laudable one and actuated by the motive of 
settling the dispute and to promote imperial interests. But we 
are inclined to think that the real motive behind this piece of 
diplomacy is to set a new precedent on the method of settling 
'disputes between South Africa and any part of the British 
Empire. It is to establish a precedent that South Africa will 
not be bound by the decisions of “ Downing Street ” and in 
future all relations between South Africa and any other country 
will be settled through direct negotiations carried on by the 
Department of the Foreign Affairs of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 

In connection with the recent agreement arrivei^t between 
the Government of South African Union and the Government of 
India, I must say that if the Indian statesmen are depending 
upon this agreement as a guarantee towards maintenance of 
Indian rights, then they are living in a “ fool’s paradise.” 
First of all there are many loopholes in the text of the 
agreement and there will arise future disputes about the 
interpretation of various clauses, particularly “what constitutes 
European standard.” Secondly, the Indian public should 
realize that the agreement is based upon the abandonment of 
Indian rights in South Africa. Mr. Pillai and Mr. P. S. Iyer 
of Durban and Mr. Joshi of Johannesburg are perfectly right 
when they assert that Dr. Malan, representing the South 
African Government, “ got all he desired under the Class Areas 
Bill, and a little more, in order to make South Africa a 
white man’s country.” I have repeatedly advocated that India’s 
standard of dealing with any foreign nation on Immigration or 
any other question should be based on the principlea. of. 
Racial Equality and Reciprocity. Instead of asserting Racial 
Equality and securing Reciprocal Treatment, the Indian govern- 
ment has agreed to so-called voluntary Repatriation whic^ 
is .in reality compulsory in practice, so far as financially poor 
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Indians are* conicerned. Furthermore, the Indian Government 
have Accepted the Colour Bar Act, Industrial Conciliation Act 
and Wages Act which are based on the principle of an “All 
White policy.!’ The promises held out for the uplift of Indians 
educationally are worse than doubtful, because primary 
education is in the hands of the Provincial Council and the 
legislature is not likely to sanction any expenditure for the' 
purpose. The declaration of Dr. Malan is also to be noticed 
that, the Union Government has not in any respect or to any 
extent, surrendered their freedom to deal legislatively with the 
Indian problem whenever and in whatever way they “deem 
necessary and just.’’ 

Among other things, what the responsible and far-sighted 
Indians inT South Africa want is “ Removal of all racial dis- 
crimination contained in several legislations, harshly operating 
against, and immigration disabilities now suffered by, Indians.’’ 
The Indian View editorially regards the solution arrived at 
by the so-called Indo-South African Agreement “as another 
blunder ’’ and says the following in the issue of April 22, 1927 : 

“ On various occasions the so-called agreement between this Union 
and India has been contended in these columns as of no advantage to the 
community in general, inasmuch as the basis of the same is voluntary 
Repatriation now masquerading under the high-sounding phrase '' State- 
aided Emigration/’ Wc hope every Indian will bear in mind that it is 
nothing more than the will o’ the wisp, and is ip.ore a snare than 
a tangible effort to solve the problem which, every right-thinking 
Indian and European hope will be eventually adjusted to our mutual 
advantage* Much as the Europeans may accuse Dr. Malan of having 
bartered away their rights, facts on the^ other hand go to show that 
it is the Indian that has been “ sold ” and there can be no more convincing 
proof that the latest attempt of repression as* evidenced by Dr. Malan’s 
^ew Bill ; a Bill which aims at taking away existing rights, rights that 
have been previously enjoyed and for which the community has suffered 
considerably an active factor in the Indian community of this Union, 
we have no hesitation in forecasting that a few years hence this settlement 
will, be the means of depleting the community here, and in fact the very 
name of Indian*will have disappeared...” 
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Od the other hand the. real spirit of the one-sided and so- 
called Indo-South African Agreement has been well described 
in The Star of Johannesburg of April 12, 1927, in the following 
passage : 

“ The Chamber of Commerce (of Potohefstroom) has received a reply 
from the Minister of Interior to the recent protest made against the 
(agreement entered into between the South African Government and the 
Government of India, The whole object of this agreement. Dr. Malan 
wrote, is to get as many Indians repatriated as possible, and the energies 
of the conference were bent in that direction — namely to draw up a satis- 
factory scheme with the help of the Government of India. All other points 
were subordinate to this. The Agreement Is Not An Agreement IrC The 
Usual Sense of The Term. The Union Government Did Not Bind Itself 
in any Way With Regard To Future Legislation It Likes If The Repatria- 
tion Proposals Not Working Satisfactorily...” 

From the above it is conclusive that to get rid*of as many 
Indians as possible from South Africa by any means was the 
real spirit of the Conference and the solution of the Eepatria- 
tion scheme. It is clearly stated above that if satisfactory 
results of getting rid of Indians are not arrived at by the present 
scheme, the South African Government will undertake further 
legislation for that purpose ; and from the standpoint of the 
Soifth African Government the Agreement is not binding as 
usual agreements are : just as the Gandhi-Smuts agreement was 
broken by the South African Government to suit its internal and 
external policy, so later on the South African Government will 
disavow the spirit of the agreement, and if necessary, for the 
sake of formality, will demand new negotiations for the revision 
of the pact to the detriment of Indian interest. 

The South Africans, 'advocates of White Supremacy, will 
play the same game as they have done in the past, to achieve their 
present independent status. One group will, show apparent 
conciliatory attitude and try to secure a section of Indians to 
side with them. In this they have already succeeded— flon. 
Haiibulla, Hon. Shastri and their adviser Eev. Andrews are 
now supporters of the Hertzog Government’s anti-Inidian policy. 
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Then the .other group of South Africans will make threats and 
continue to ill-treat the Indians and ignore the agreement and 
demand its revision and further drastic legislation. After a 
while they will make the present agreement as an issue ini an 
©lection campaign and denounce it as a betrayal of “ All White 
Policy.” Just as the Hertzog Government will change, a new and 
more drastic policy against Indians will be adopted. To provfe 
the above conclusion, I quote a portion of a letter from a 
responsible Indian in which he describes the new -develop- 
ment : 

Let me say that the new bill has oome up with compound interest... 
To-day the new Bill threatens the very existence of thousands of Indians 
'n the country. - The petty injustices are innumerable... The Transvaal 
Indians have practically seceded from the South African Congress. 

In air parts of South African Union a new anti-Indian 
agitation is in full swing. According to the report printed in 
Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg), March 18, 1927, Colonel 
H. J. Pretorious, representing South African Party of 
Witwatersberg, in a parliamentary debate made the following 
significant remarks : 

There was the danger, said Colonel Pretorious, that Asiatics would open 
ahopa or in near locations, in fact, they were actually doing so. As -soon 
as the licensing courts stepped in and refused to grant licences they would 
provoke a conflict with the Indian Government. Yet he would rather 
provoke a conflict than allow the present situation to continue. The crisis 
would come very sooHy because the Asiatic was not satisfled and was 
demanding a say in municipal and other public affairs. Col. Collins had 
correctly represented the Transvaal feeling that the rights of the people of 
South Africa had been sacrificed (by solution arrived at by Dr. Malan). 

The above represents the opinion of some of those who are 
supposed to be moderates in South African politics. None 
should be deluded by the supposition that it is the Dutch or the 
Boers who are at the root of the anti-Indian agitation in South 
Africa. Although the British Government fought the Bpers 
and held up before the world that Britain could not tolerate the 
ill-treatment accorded to the Indians in Transvaal, the treatm^mt 
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accorded in British colonies of Natal, Cape Colony and other 
places was no less abominable. The Dutch, the English,' the 
Irish, in other words, the Europeans — the majority of them — are 
pledged to the anti -Indian or anti- Asian policy. There are 
rare exceptions and only a few people wish to see justice done 
to the people of India in South Africa and their rights preserved. 
Prom the days of indentured labour in Africa, through the days 
of the Boer War, the World War and after, the history of Indo- 
African delations has been persecution of Indians and depriving 
th^m of their just rights. This will continue, in spite of .all 
“ agreements,” unless the people of India can set their own house 
in order and become independent as the South African people 
are. When the Indian nation will become a sovereign power, 
controlling its internal and external affairs and national defence, 
then South African Union and others "Will treat the Indians 
with some respect and consideration. In the present-day world 
there is no justice for enslaved and weak people. 


Tabaknath Das 
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SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN POETRY 

The Natural and Supernatural. ‘ 

t 

It is not without some fear l take up such a vexed subject 
as contemporary English poetry. What gives me courage is 
that I do not come balance and scales in hand and spectacles 
on nose like the jealous critic, but rather as a humble worshipper 
at the altar of poesy. It will therefore be my endeavour to 
understand rather than criticise, for otherwise argument only 
begets argument and we are no nearer to our goal, which is 
surely true appreciation. And at last with Omar Khayara we 
have to say, 


" Myf?elf when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint and heard great argument 
About it and about. Bui ever more 
Game out by the same door wherein I went. ’ ’ 

For like the Deity poetry defies definition. Even the 
wisest critics amongst us have failed when they have attempted 
to define poetry. The fact is the more we follow her with our 
meagre measuring rods, the more she eludes our pursuit. 
We seek her on earth and we find her smiling amidst the stars. 
We soar to divine heights, and lo ! she is not there. We fin d 
her lurking like a mischievous child behind a pebble or a little 
way-side flower. Not only will poetry not be defined, but she 
will not be confined. Thus* when Wordsworth tried to confine 
her within the limits of his maxims, she fled in terror leaving 
only .the bare husk. 

I do not mean by this that Poetry does not follow any laws. 
She does follow one law, and that is the law of her own being. 

o 

. ' Paper read a^ the Lucknow University under the Presidency of Dr. Cameron, the 
Vice-Chancellor. • 
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But this Isw is as subtle as the life force within . us and as 
varied*. We cannot reduce it to terminology hut we kuow.when 
it is there though it may find a hundred different manifesta- 
tions. It may come to us in the bare simplicity of tragedy as 
when Beatrice in Genci says ; 

“ Give yourself no unnecessary pain 
My dear Lord Cardinal, here mother tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot ; ay. that does well, 

And yours, I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another. Now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord 
We are quite ready. Well, 'tis very well.'* 

Or it may come clothed in all the luxury of grief as present- 
ed to us by W. B. Yeats in Countess Cathleen. 

“ Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel, 

I gaze upon them as tie swallow gazes 
Upon the nest under the eave, before 
She wander the loud waters. Do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is many a candle 
On the High Altar though one fall. Aleel, 

Who sang about the people of the raths 
That know not the hard burden of the world, 

Having but breath in their kind bodies, farewell I 
And farewell, Oona who spun flax with me 
Soft as their sleep when every dance is done. 

The storm is in my hair and I must go.** 

Or it may come wafted on the airy wings of fancy and 

« 

song as in 


* ‘ Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea changes 

ai’.T’O.ncYP 
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Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell : — 

Hark I now I hear them 
Ding, dong, bell.” 

Such a piece though sheer poetry will not submit itself to 
any critical ruling. Its justification lies in the sheer joy of its 
own being. Contrast this with Milton’s staider numbers and 
more exalted strain. 

When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide, 

Doth God exact day labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask:— But patience to prevent 
That murmur soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man^s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best, his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve, who only stand and wait." 

This too is poetry, exquisite poetry, but of a texture how 
different. Yet there is a fundamental similarity and that is, 
that Milton’s sonnet like Shakespeare’s dirge is true to the law 
of its own being. It isla far cry from this to Walter de La 
Mare’s 


"...Three jolly gentlemen. 
In coats of red, 

Bode their horses 
Up to bed, 

Three jolly gentlemen 
‘'Snored till morn 
Their horsest champing 
The golden com. 
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Three jolly gentlemen 
At break of day, 

Came clatter, clatter down the stair 
And galloped away.” 

But there is a simplicity and inevitableness in this that 
lifts it to the realm of poetry. 

I have deviated from my subject to clear your minds of the 
cobwebs of existing prejudices. I do not want you to judge 
moderir poetry from this point of view or that, but from the 
only standard we have a right to impose, and that is whether it 
does, or does not fulfil itself. 

There is a confused notion in some quarters that Georgian 
poetry has broken entirely with past tradition. ’But this is true 
only of a small group of poets who are experimenting '^vith new 
forms according to certain maxims and whose poetry if it 
survives will only survive as literary phenomena. The great 
bulk of contemporary poetry has its feet firmly fixed in the 
literary traditions of the past. 

No review of modern poetry can be complete without some 
account of “ The Imagists," as these experimenters in verse 
style themselves, and though they represent only a small school, 
we’cannot ignore them in modern poetry just as we cannot 
ignore the impressionist school in modern painting. For it is 
not the conscious and literal following of their principles, but 
its unconscious influence that matters. Wordsworth when he 
consciously followed the principles laid down in the Preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads, wrote poetry that did not matter, but the 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads had nevertheless a deep signifi- 
cance for the poetry of tte Komkntic Revival. The Imagists 
are therefore entitled • to their due, so let me give you their 
manifesto as published in the pages of poetry by Messrs. .P. S. .* 
Flint and Ezra Pound, some dozen years ago. 

, “I. An image is that which presents an intellectual or 
emotional complex in an instant of time. The instantaneous 
presentation of such an image gives the sense of liberation from 
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limits of time and space and that sense of sudden growth, whicli 
we expenience in the presence of great art. It is better 'co pro- 
duce one image in a lifetime than to produce a voluminous 
work. 

XL'.. Treat the thing that is the image directly whether 
it is subjective or objective. Go in fear of Ijabstraction, that 
is, use concrete images having the hardness of clear-cut stone.* 

III. Use absolutely no word that does not contribute to the 
presentation. Use either no ornament or good ornament. 

not mop up the particular decorative imagery of some one or 
two poets that you happen to like. 

IV. Study Sappho, Catullus, Villon, Dante, Hiene, 
Gautier (sometihies) and Chaucer specially. 

V. 4)o not attempt philosophical or descriptive poetry. 

VI. Compose in the sequence of the musical phrase and 
not in the metronome. 

VII. Study cadences, the finest you can discover, prefer- 
ably in a foreign language, so. that the meaning of the words 
may be less likely to divert your attention from the movement 
Saxon chains, Hebredian folk song, Dante and the lyrics of 
Goethe and Shakespeare are specially recommended. Study the 
possibilities of the verse form as the musician studies musical 
construction. The same laws govern and you are bound by no 
others. 

In other words, the recognised metrical standards in 
English do not hold.” 

Such a mixture of shrewd sense and sheer nonsense can 
scarcely be imagined. If carried to their logical conclusions the 
objections to these dictums are raa'nifold. An isolated image 
can scarcely lead to an emotional complex, nor can you relate 
.. your images inio a vision of life without abstractions. Then 
there are obvious inconsistencies. If we compose in musical 
phrases and not in the metronome, we must obviously write 
verse libre, but how can the seven abovementioned poets help us 
in writing better free verse than others. 
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It is true that when these precepts are followed to the 
letter & result is attained which does not conform to the metri- 
cal standards of English. I would go further and say that the 
result attained, be what it may, is not poetry. I shall illustrate 
this from a few lines from an American poetess who is su^l^sed 

by her own school to be its best exponent : 

« 

Your stature is modelled 
With straight tool edge, 

You are chiselled like rocks 
That are eaten into by the sea, 

You are white as a limb of cypress 
Bent under a weight of snow. 

The narcissus has copied the arch 
Of your slight breast, 

Your feet are citron flowers 
Your knees out from white ash, 

Your thighs are rock-cistus.'' 

Here, if you like, is an* experiment in method. You have 
the single images but it does not lead to any emotional complex. 
There are no abstractions but the concrete images lend a hard- 
ness not of cut stone but the monotonous beating of a hammer 
in a smithy. 

This manifesto of the Imagists is however of value because 
it voices the reaction against the tradition of smooth pretty 
versification in the Victorian era, just as Wordsworth’s preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads is valuable as voicing the protest against 
the artificiality of language and formality of versification in 
the eighteenth century. Victorian poetry was clogging the 
mouth with too much sweet and a* reaction was necessary to 
lend sinew and freshness to English verse. Even during the 
Victorian period we have a reaction in the classiciSm of Arnold 
and the intellectualism and rugged simplicity of Browning. 
Both these poets would have heartily supported the Imagists in 
their dictum. Use absolutely no word that does not contri-r 
hute/,to the presentation. Use either no ornain€fl3t or good 
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ornament.^ The Pre-Baphaelites show a reaction in another 
direction, i.e., against the pseudo-poetical feelings of the 
Tennysonian tradition and come to grips with genuine passion. 

The revolt against the Tennysonian traditions was not 
accomplished how'ever till the advent of the poets of the ‘nine- 
ties.’ These, once for all, bade good-bye to the poetic rusticity 
of Tennyson and set their scenes amidst the noise and din, the 
dust and smoke of towns. Laurence Binyon in London Visions 
Stephen Phillips, Oscar Wilde, Earnest Dowson, Lionel John- 
son,. all paint the life of cities. But the most perfect expression 
of this reaction is to be found in a poem entitled London by 
Manmohan Gljiose, an Indian poet who was amongst the 
company : 

“ Farewell, sweetest country ; out of my heart, you roses, 

Wayside roses, nodding*, the slow traveller to keep. 

Too long have 1 drowsed alone in the meadows deep, 

Too long endured the silence nature espouses. 

Oh? the rush, the rapture of life 1 throngs, lights, houses, 

This is London. I wake like a sentinel from sleep. 

Stunned with the fresh thunder, the harsh delightful noises, 

I move entranced on the thronging pavement. How sweet. 

To eyes sated with green, the dusty brick-walled street I 
And the lone spirit, of self so weary, how it rejoices 
To be lost in others, bathed in the tones of human voices. 

And feel hurried along the happy tread of feet. 

And a sense of vast sympathy my heart almost crazes. 

The warmth of kindred hearts in thousands boating with mine. 

Each fresh face, each figure, my spirit drinks like wine, — 

'Thousands endlessly passing.^ Violets.^ daisies, 

What is your charm to the passionate charm of faces, 

Ihis ravishing reality, this earthliness divine? 

« 

0 murmur of men more sweet than all the wood's caresses, 

How sweet only to be an unknown leaf that sings 
In the forest of life ‘ C'ease, Nature thy W^hieperings I 
Cfttl I talk with leaves': or fall in love with breezes ? 

Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human pang ippeade^ 

This is London. I lie, and twine in the roots of things/' 
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But this reaction against the poetical rusticity of the Tenny* 
soniani tradition led to a truer appreciation of niiture aild country 
life. And this takes me right into the centi'e of my subject^ 
for modern nature poetry is one of the finest aspects of contem- 
porary verse. I shall not say that individual poems have not 
been produced at other periods of English literary history which 
may favourably compare with, or even surpass the best nature 
poems of to-day. But I think I can safely say that never before 
has thdV-e been such a great output of nature poems of so uni- 
formly a high standard; never before has there been such a pure 
delight in nature for her own sake as in contemporary English 
poetry. The Elizabethans too often used nature as a background 
or a§ka foil for their loves, or for creating a pastoral atmosphere. 
We find this tradition continuing with a few exceptions right up 
to the period of the Romantic Revival. Both Milton and Dryden 
have a bookish knowledge of nature. Even Marvell who shows, 
perhaps, a greater appreciation of nature than most poets of the 
period often surcharges his natural descriptions with the atmos- 
phere of his own thoughts. The eighteenth century descriptions 
of nature are stiff reflections of conventional classical nature 
poetry. It is only w'ith the Romantic Revival that we get a 
true appreciation of nature. The two names that rise most 
prominently in our minds are those of Wordsworth and Keats. 
But Keats cannot always get away from the note of human joy 
or suffering, or discard poetic imagery; and Wordsworth’s 
appreciation is all too often marred by moral or philosophical 
reflections or is full of reaching out towards a vague pantheism. 
But not so the typical nature poet of to-day His heart is full 
of sheer joy in the natural objects themselves. He needs no 
poetic ornamentation 'to enrich the effect; and this lends a 
reticence, a forcefulness and an inevitableness which results in 
poetry of a very high order. A very good illustration of what I 
have been saying is afforded by two little poems one written 
by Wordsworth and the other by W. H. Davies perhaps the 
finpst nature poet of to-day. The source of inspiration in botl) 
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cases is the Rainbow. The first reaction of both is tlie same, that 
is, a sense of deep joy. But whereas in the case of Wordsworth 
the sense of joy‘ leads to a moral reflection, in W. H. Davies 
the joy bubbles over like that of a little child irradiating 
everything around him. Wordsworth’s lines run thus : 

“ My heart Jeaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old 
Or let me die. 

The child is father of the man 
And I 9 ,ould wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.*' 

Contrast this with the contagious delight of Davies : — 

“ Sweet Chance that led my steps abroad 
Beyond the town, where wild flowers grow — 

A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 

How rich and great the times are now 1 

Know, all ye sheep 

And cows, that keep 

On staring that I stand so long 

In grass that's wet from heavy rain — 

A rainbow and a cuckoo's song 
May never come together again; 

May never come 
This side the tomb." 

Opinion may differ as to which is the greater poem. But there 
can be only one opinion as to which is the better nature poem. 
I do not deny that Wordsworth has written better nature poetry 
than this, poems which waft the pure mountain air to us and 
‘reveal oraggy clitfs and wooded uplands. But what I want to 
point out is the fundamental difference of outlook on nature 
between the poets of to-day and the poets of the Romantic 
Revival. Poets of the Romantic Revival and the Victorian era, 
though writing with their eye on the object, are always lookihg 
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beyond. Again, the poets of to-day delight in every detail 
and are not content with giving atmospheres. * 

** How Bweet this morning air in spring, 

When tender is the grass and wet 1 
I see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their early childhood yet; 

And can no longer hurry home, 

However sweet a voice cries ‘‘ Come/' 

Here, with green Nature all around, 

While that fine bird the skylark sings; 

Who now in such a passion is, 

He flies by it and not his wings; 

And many a blackbird thrush, and sparrow, 

Sing sweeter songs that I may borrow. 

These watery swamps and thickets wild — 

Called Nature’s slums to me are more 
Than any courts where fountains play, 

And men-at-arms guard every door; 

For I could sit down here alone. 

And count the oak trees one by one.” 

The last couplet shows the whole modern attitude towards 
nature. We see, too, how the poet has rid himself of all super- 
fluous imagery. 

Not only is modern) poetry rich ini details but also rich in 
atmospheres. In two stanzas Hilaire Belloc gives us the whole 
atmosphere of the south country : 

”But the men that live in the South Country 
Are the kindest and most wise. 

They get their laughter from, the loud surf, 

And the faith in their happy eyes 
Comes surely from our sister the Spring 
When over the sea she flies; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 

She blesses us with surprise. 

I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air; 

Nor I never com^ cwi a belt of sand 
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But my home is there. 

• And along the sky the line of thS Downs 
So noble and so bare.” 


“ In nothing,” says John Drinkwater, “did the Victorian 
genius so justify itself as in its love poetry,’’ If the same sort 
of estimate were made of Georgian poetry, I think in nothing, 
would it justify itself so much as in the subtlety of its imagina- 
tive quality. Poetry seems once more to have attained its 
childhood. I have shown how the Georgians have been uniquely 
successful in looking at nature with the fresh eyes of a child 
without any thought behind. They share, too, with the child 
his sense of the cnystery of things. And ever and anon thoughts 

of other Ijyes come hauntingly in the poet’s mind : 

' 

** The waves came shining up the sands 
As here today they shine 
And in my pre-pelasgian hands 
Tht. sand was warm and fine. 

I have forgotten whence I came 
Or what my home might be 
Or by what strange and savage name 
I called that thundering sea. 

I only know the sun shone down ‘ 

As still it shines to-day 

And in my fingers long and brown 

The little pebbles lay." 

This sense of the mystery of things existed in English poetry 
before. We get it in the old Saxon poetry and the old English 
ballads. But the Renaissance with its enlightened paganiism 
drove this spirit out and we 6nly get* a glimpse of it here and 
there. Blake, however, recaptures it. >Like that of a little 
- child .Blake’s irtind was a phantasmagoria of angels, demons, 
strange beasts and birds. The silence of woods is full of voices 
for him, and airy forms flit around him. The little child, who 
ran home to his fatherland stated with simple conviction that he 
had seen an angel, never died within him. We see it reflected 
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in his art and in bis poetry. Blake’s spiritual successor was 
ColeriSge. There is not the same childlike simplicity abotit his 
supernatural touches, but he is, perhaps, a better master in 
producing eerie effects, b’rom the mdment when tte old 
mariner with his lean brown hand and bright- eyes bursts on the 
wedding scene to the end of the poem, the sense of mystery 
‘never leaves us. Dante Gabriel Kossetti’s mind was stored 
with the superstitions of mediaevalism and they find haunting 
echo in his poetry. “ Sister Helen ” most perfectly illustrates 
Rjjssetti’s genius in this direction. 

The note of the supernatural in contemporary English 
poetry owes most, however, to the Celtic Renaissance. The 
Celtic spirit, nourished for centuries on the primitive legend and 
superstition of a dreaming peasantry, long divided fibril English, 
by its adhesion to Gaelic speech, first finds expression in the 
poetry of J. C. Mangan, and attains perfection in that of W. B. 
Yeats. The most everyday matter goes to the making of this 
enchantment as in “ The Land of'the Heart’s Desire.” Again, 
Yeats learns a legend in Kerry, and the result is “The Ballad 
of Father Gilligan.” The spirit of Celtic mysticism haunts the 
minds of some of the best contemporary English poets. Walter 
de la Mare when asked if he believed in ghosts and spirits 
said with utmost simplicity that he firmly believed in them. 
And the element of the supernatural haunts his poetry and lurks 
behind his lines. I shall quote to you from the well known 
poem “The Listeners” in order to show you how beautifully 
he handles this kind of poetry : 


*Ia there smybody there?’ he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveller;, 

No head from the leaf-fring’d sill 
Leaiied over and looked into his grey eyes 
Where he stood peipleired and still. 

But only a host of phantoni listeners 
That dwelt in the Ion# house then * 

Stood listening in the quiet of tha moonlight 
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To that voice from the world of men : 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark^^stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

’Neath the starred and leafy sky; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head, 

‘ Tell them I came, and no one answered. 

That I kept my word,’ he said.” 

It seems an anomaly at first sight why when science is penetrat- 
ing into scr many of the mysteries of nature, poetry should still 
be singing so hauntingly of the mystery of things. The raison 
d'etre both of this poetry of the supernatural as well as of the 
science of spiritualism is, perhaps, to be found in this terror of 
losing hold of the mystery of life and leaving us only mundane, 
reality, the striving after the something beyond which is the 
most precious gift of the human mind. 

But apart from the definitely supernatural element in con- 
temporary poetry, there is a fine imaginativeness im which the 
chief strength of Georgian poetry seems to lie. If imaginative- 
ness were the only criterion) of poetry, the Georgians would 
undoubtedly win the laurel. But in our strength lies the 
source of our weakness — in the case of pothing is this so true as 
in the case of poetry. Thus if we examine the various periods 
of English poetry we shall find this tp be true. The reaction 
against the Romantic movement came when it became futilely 
romantic. The reaction against the ' eighteenth century 
poetry came when it became mere form without spirit. The 
degeneration of metaphysical poetry into mere tour de force of 
the mind led to its decay. So one day this fine imaginativenees 
will . lose its spirit *and become a literary trick. The 
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'alarm is already raised in some quarters. But let us enjoy it at 
its best., 

‘^When you are old and grey and full of sleep, 

And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 

And slowly read and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep ; 

How many loved your moments of glad grace, 

And loved your beauty with love false or true, 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you. 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 

And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled, 

And paced upon the mountains overhead, 

And hid his face amid a crown of stars.’' 

Any good selection of modern verse will show how rich English 
poetry of to-day is in this quality. 

I have tried to show the two most striking achievements in 
oontemporary poetry. But its greatest strength lies in its 
style. It has used the language of everyday speech and still 
.produced undeniable poetry. It has voiced the simplest 
thojights, and yet avoided banality. With little of imagery 
it has attained an imaginative height which other ^ ages 
can well envy. It is, perhaps, too early to pass any judgment. 
But I feel sure when the ultimate history of this period will be 
written the Georgian.s will compare very favourably with other 
epochs of English poetry. 


Lotika Bastj 
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,SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

Science does all the drudgery of the world in order to 
minister to the needs of man but in the seclusion of her Labo- 
ratory she is occupied with attempts at unravelling the mys- 
teries of nature depending on the solid ground of observation-' 
and experiment. These two sides of Science are roughly spoken 
of as the Applied or Practical branch and Pure or Theoretical 
branch respectively. In the present essay an attempt will be 
made to take a stock of the most important and up-to-dftte 
achievements of the Science of Chemistry in both its branches. 

It is needless for me to dilate upon the great influence 
exerted bj Science on the arts and industries. The fact was 
brought to' the notice of the Bengalees dramatically, when 
following upon an experiment performed in a Chemical Labo- 
ratory in distant Germany, the thriving indigo industry of 
Bengal disappeared, as if by magic, during the last decade of 
the 19th Century. The artificial indigo prepared by thlc 
German Chemist Baeyer was cheaper and so it ousted the 
natural indigo from the world market. Even at the present • 
day we are being painfully made aware of the importance of 
scientific knowledge. The industries started in this country 
during the last war, when German goods could not be import- 
ed, are languishing due to renewed German competition at the 
establishment of peace. Not only in India, but in England 
also we find that a great agitation is set on foot to organise 
chemical researches bearing on the industries. It is significant 
that the two latest Presidents of the Chemical Society of 
London chose as the subject of the annual Presidential address, 
the importance and need of stimulating chemical knowledge 
'in orddr to preserve British industries from foreign competition.* 
Thus Dr. Wynne, the President of the year 1925 said, “ Uni- 
versity and Industry — theory and practice — obviously must 

«/ 

* Vide (yhemical Society’s Journal, April 1925, and April 1926. 
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collaborate’ if the chemical industry of the country k to make 
headway in face of present difficulties. ’ ’ Similarly Dr^. Crossly, 
President of the year 1926, impressed upon the minds of his 
audience the need of the co-operation of science and industry. 
“ Much has been heard recently,” said he, ‘-‘of the necessity 
of co-operation between the employer and the employed but 
•there is almost as much need for co-operatiom between business 
men and teaching institutions regarding educational matters. 
No one -can afford in the interest of our national welfare to say 
that he has no interest in education, for it is an essential part 
of the life-work of every one.” 

Now let us turn to examine critically what solutions have 
been offered by Chemists to the most important Jiroblems of life, 
like the bread problem. Again and again have we, read in the 
popular magazines that very soon our food will be prepared in 
the laboratory at a very cheap cost so that starvation will become 
an unknown thing in the world. But the expert opinion on 
this point is almost positive that, there is no such likelihood 
in the near future, and for a long time to come, we shall have 
to depend on the plant for the manufacture of our food mate- 
’ rials. The all-important problems of synthesising the funda- 
mental food-staffs, viz., starch, fats and oils and proteins at 
a cheap cost await solution. The problems have been made 
more difficult by the recent discovery of the vitamins — subtle 
chemicals of complex composition which are present in fresh 
natural food, but absent ini artificial food. These vitamins 
which are absolutely necessary for health have got to be syn- 
thesised and mixed with artificial foods before they can take 
the place of natural food. This is eure to prove a very difficult 
task for the Chemists ©f the furure, for even if they succeed 
in preparing these complex substances, the cost of preparation 
will probably be prohibitive when compared with the natural 
varieties. Thus we see there is little prospect of preparing 
our'foods artificially in the near future, and the main use of 
Sconce for sometime will be in the direction gf improving 
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the methods of agriculture in which great advance has already 
been made and more is expected in future. 

Next in importance to the food question is the question 
of our available source of energy. It is an interesting fact 
that all kinds of energy, heat, light, electricity, etc., that 
exist on earth are traceable ultimately to the sun, the 
great source of all worldly energy. If the reader traces 
the brain energy he is spending in reading this essay now 
to its source, he will find that it has been supplied by 
the food he has taken, which formed a part of ani anim^al 
or plant, the animal living oni plants in his turn. The 
plants got the energy from sun’s rays. Similarly, the coal, 
which supplies energy to the steam engine and petrol, which 
supplies ’eqergy to the motor cars, are remnants of plants and 
animals of ancient geological periods, which stored up sun’s 
energy in those days. Coal and mineral oil, fossil fuel as they 
have been happily named by Arrhenius, have become the most 
important sources of energy to the modern world. Looking 
at the reckless manner in which huge quantities of them are 
being used up now-a-days, thoughtful scientists have become 
very anxious for the fate of our civilisation when both of them 
will be exhausted. From calculation made on the basis of 
the world’s stock and expenditure of coal, it has been shown 
that coal cannot last for more than a few thousands of years at 
the most. The case of mineral oil is far more serious. Van 
Hise calculated that with the same increase in the use of oil as 
that at present going on, the oil-supply of the United States 
will be used up in 1935. Of course, recently oil springs have 
been discovered in Persia, Kurdistan, etc. “ But even with 
those supplies,” says Arrhenius, “ we can only look sorrowfully 
. into a. future without mineral oil.” At present no good substi- 
tute has been found for use in automobile and aeroplane engines. 
Up till now no other source of energy has been discovered 
which can take the place of the fossil fuel. The amount of 
energy derived from the water-falls can never be considerable 
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on account of the^ comparatively small number of’ water-falls 
found upon the" earth. There is little doubt that ttie 'main 
source of energy of the coalless and oilless earth of the 
future will be the heat directly radiated by the sun. Some 
practical methods of utilising this immense source h expected 
in near future. In this connection it may be observed that, 
*as has been pointed out by an Italian chemist, the hot 
countries will have a decided advantage over the cold countries, 
as the 'former receive more of the sun’s energy than the 
latter. 

Now-a-days there is a good deal of writing in the magazines 
regarding the possibilities of utilising atomic energy, i.e., the 
energy that will be available when atoms can ’be broken up. 
Sometimes we find quite sensational announcemqnte ’ in the 
newspapers with regard to this subject. For example, the other 
day a Professor declared that he had theoretically discovered the 
method of liberating the energy of the atom, but he could not 
perform the actual experiment as the resulting energy will be so 
great as to blow up the college buildings. Such statements 
should be accepted for what they are worth. Here I must sound 
a note of warning to the unscientific readers. Premature 
announcements of great discoveries are frequently made in the 
papers and the public will do well to wait for some time till these 
discoveries are verified by other researchers. As regards this 
much advertised atomic energy, it has been assured by authori- 
ties like Soddy and Aston that there is no certainty of man’s 
ever tapping the energy of the atom. 

This being the present position with regard to our sources 
of energy, we must be very ’careful in avoiding any waste of the 
existing sources. We ‘must never 'forget the following wise 
words of Arrhenius. “ There holds in chemistry a rule. which 
must be applied in all wise housekeeping. It is the ‘chemist’s 
Coqamandment ’ — ‘ Thou shall not waste.’ ” 

So long we have been engaged with the practical branch of 
chamistiy. Now let us turn to the theoretical one.* Here I have 
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space sufficient only for briefly dealing with the most ' important 
discovery} viz., atomic structure and radio-activity. ' 

We are struck with wonder when we think of the great pro- 
gress that has been made in our knowledge regarding the consti- 
tution of matter during the last century and a half, after man 
had been satisfied with the so-called five elements of the Hindus 
(Kshiti, Ap, I’ejas, Marut, Byom) and four elements of the* 
Greeks (Earth, Water, Fire and Air) for more than two thou- 
sand years. It is only a little over a hundred years when Dalton 
promulgated his atomic theory of elements, but already the dis- 
coveries of radio-active elements have rendered it necessary lo 
introduce modification into that theory. We now know that 
atoms which wete supposed by Dalton to be the smallest possible 
indivisible particles of matter are in fact compounds of much 
smaller particles, called electrons, discovered by Sir J. J. Thomson 
and his pupils. The electrons have been termed atoms of nega- 
tive electricity and the weight of an electron is probably about 
'00054 of that of an atom of hydrogen, the lightest known atom. 
It was observed by Prof. J. A. Cunningham (a pupil of Sir J. J*. 
Thomson) and myself that electrons are liberated during chemi- 
cal reactions.* Thus the structure of an atom has been com- ’ 
pared to that of our solar system. Just as planets are revolving 
round the sun following definite orbits, so in the atom the nega- * 
tively electrified electrons are revolving round the positively 
electrified nucleus or the core of the atom, following definite 
orbits of their own. This nucleus is a cluster of hydrogen 
atoms and electrons. Imagination is staggered to compare 
the two solar systems of the w'orld — one on a gigantic 
scale with the siin and the planets and the other on an infini- 
tesimal scale within the atoms. , 

It has also been found that the atoms of some elements like 
radium, known as radio-active elements on account of the vast 
quantities of energy radiated by them, are spontaneously disin- 
tegrating. No one un^^prstands the cause of this breaking up, 

Vide Jjd Badium, Tome IV, No. 10. 
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’neither hafe any method been discevered up till now to influence 
the prhcess in any way. In 1903 Ramsay and Soddy fouiid the 
element helium as one of the products of the disintegration of the 
element radium. Later researches have supplied many cases 
of such changes of one radio-active element into another. 
For example, the element Uranium, the heaviest known element, 
•after some transformations, changes to the element Radium 
which again changes into elements called Niton, Radium 
A, Radium B, Radium C, Radium D, Radium E and Polonium 
and is ultimately converted into lead. Some of these exist 
for a long time, before they are broken up, whereas others 
exist for a brief period only. Thus according to Professor 
Rutherford, the average life of Radium is 2500 years and that of 
Radium A is only 4 minutes. We find Uranium ^js ' the first 
ancestor and lead the last descendant of Radium. Thus we have 
genealogical tables of certain families of radio-active elements 
like Uranium family and Thorium family just as we have genea- 
logical tables of the Stuart family ^and Bourbon family of Kings, 
flere I think historians vv'ill be glad to find that their subject 
has supplied some inspiration to Chemistry. 

■ Then, atomic transformations are accompanied by liberation 
of Vast quantities of energy in the shape of peculiar rays, called 
•a rays, yS rays and y rays which are similar to but different from 
rays of ordinary heat and light. 

This energy was stored up in the atoms of the radio-active 
elements and is called atomic energy. It is present in atoms of 
all elements but we do not find any disintegration of ordinary 
elements, so this energy is not liberated as it is in the case of 
radio-active elements. Ttfe extreme rareness of radio-active 
elements makes their atomic energy* of little use, as is proved by 
the excessive cost of radium, the price of one gram being about 
£ 20 , 000 .* 

‘ Here it msy be observed tl.at Prof. Soddy has said that the high price of Radioni i 
uofortuD&tely hampering research work on radio-activity.* The researches of Mme. Curii 
naturally have cost many thousands of pounds, provided in part by the Austrian Govern 
fPent and the Rothschilds (Interpretation of Radium by Soddy), 
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At present scientists are Sinxious to discover some metliods* 
by whicb ordinary elements cAn be broken up and some ace try- 
ing to convert cheap metals into gold, like the alchemists of the 
middle ages. Of course theoretically there is no impossibility 
in this so-called transmutation of elements now as there 'Was in 
the 19th Century, when it was customary to laugh at this 
wild goose chase of the alchemists. It is true that we have® 
read in the scientific journals that Prof. Miethe of Germany 
and Prof. Nagaoki of Japan claim to have converted mercury 
into gold. But we have also read more recently that this 
sensational announcement still lacks confirmation. Other 
chemists have shown that the mercury employed in those 
experiments already contained minute traces of gold from which 
it is verji difficult to free ordinary mercury.* Dr. Aston, an 
authority on the subject of atomic structure, has written in 
the Annual Eeport ot the Progress of Chemistry, 1925 : 

“The transmutation (of mercury to gold) requires the 
addition of an electron to the nucleus of mercury. Nature has 
provided a mechanism which effectually prevents positively 
charged nucleus absorbing casual electrons driven in their direc- 
tions. Otherwise matter could not exist at all. The forces' 
binding together the component parts of nucleus of an atom 
are gigantic and to be measured in millions of volts. Until 
the progress of electrical engineering makes such potentials 
technically available in the Laboratory, it seems unlikely that 
transmutation of elements on a chemical scale will be possible.’’ 

Similar reports of transmutation appear in the papers from 
time to time. Thus we have read in the Scientific American of 
Feb. 1926, that two Dutch Chemists, using quartz mercury 
vapour lamp, claim to have changed ]ead into mercury and ' 
thallum. 

(The latest announcement in this line is the one made by 
Prof. Paneth and Peters, that they have succeeded in detect- 


« » Mature, Nov. 21, 1925, 
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iiiig the presence of helium derived ffom hydrogen which hEd 
been . absorbed by finely divided palladium at the, ordinary 
temperature (Nature, Oct. 9, 1926). 

I have already said that the public should wait patiently 
for Some time to know whether such announced discoveries have 
been verified by scientists. In this connection, I am reminded 
of a sensational incident in the history of the transmutation 
of elements. Some years ago, we were startled one day to find 
in the,,Chemical Society’s Journal that Sir William Eamsay 
had succeeded in changing the element copper into the 
element lithium. But a few months later we read that Mme. 
Curie had shown that there had been some error in Eamsay’ s 
experiment. 

Of course, there had been some well-establisluid. cases of 
transmutation. Prof. Eutherford, by bombarding* the element 
nitrogen with a-particles which are given out by the disintegra- 
ting radium atoms, has succeeded in shattering the nucleus of 
the nitrogen atom and hydrogen, atoms have resulted in conse- 
quence of this. But Prof. Soddy has criticised this work in 
the following words, “ It must be remembered that in this case 
transmutation has not been really artificially initiated. What 
has been done, at the most, is to use a naturally occurring 
transmutation, that can still be neither initiated artificially nor 
controlled, to produce a secondary transmutation. The real 
problem of how artificially to transmute one element into 
another at will remains still completely unsolved. 

There is only another point that I should like to impress 
on the minds of my young readers. If in future some cheap 
metal be transmuted into* gold, the value of gold, even if it 
remains what it is at, present, wijl pale into insignificance by 
the side of the immense source of atomic enqrgy that will be 
simultaneously made available to man. It is also certain that 
the value of gold will diminish in direct proportion to the in- 
cre'kse of supply of this metal by artificial means. But there 
is . absolutely no doubt regarding the immense, value of the ^ 
*8 
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llomic energy. I cannot do ^better than end this. essay by* 
quoting tl^e eloquent words of Prof. Soddy. 

“The problem of transmutation and the liberation of 
atomic energy to carry on the labour of the world is no longer 
shrouded by mystery. It may be- that it will remain forever 
unsolved. But we are advancing along the road likely to bring 
success at a rate which makes it probable that one day will see « 
its achievement. Should that day ever arrive, let no one be 
blind to the magnitude of the issues at stake, or suppose that 
such an acquisition to the physical resources of humanity can 
safely be entrusted to those who in the past have converted the 
blessings already conferred by Science into a curse. ’ ’ Whether 
atomic energy will be properly used or grossly abused by man, 
only futurity can show. 

Satis CHANDRA Mukbrjee 
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UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE* 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I count myself fortunate in haring the opportunity to asso- 
ciate myself with you on this occasion of the first Convocation 
of the Andhra University. It is a unique honour to participate 
in the events of this day which will live in the annals of the 
• Andhra country. I thank you most cordially, Mr. Chancellor, 
for your kindness in inviting me to give the address. 

Graduates of the Andhra University, the degrees^cpnferred 
on you to-day are a recognition of your successful completion of 
a course of liberal education. You go into the world well 
equipped for a life of usefulness and service to man. Some of 
you, I hope, will dedicate your lives to scholarship and search 
•for truth. To all of you falls the responsibility in life due to 
exceptional opportunity. I congratulate you as you enter on a 
life which will both test and reward you and bid you bear in 
mind the great ideals for which the University stands. 

Ab the first alumni of this University, your responsibility 
is great. The life you lead, the ideals you entertain and the 
service you render will be cherished by your successors. It 
must be a matter of peculiar satisfaction to you to be enrolled 
as the graduates of this University along with such distinguish- 
ed educationalists as Principal Ramanujacharlu, Sir Venkatarat- 
nam Naidu and Brahmasfi Venkataraya Sastri. Each in his 
own line has contributed in no small measure to the intellectual 
awakening of the Andtras. With these gentlemen at the head 
of the University roll of graduates, you need not feel that the* 
University is only an infant just a year old and has therefore 
no*tradition8 about it, 

Conuocation Adaress to the Andhra University, delive'red on filh December, 1937, ' 
with H. B. Liord Gosohen, the Chuncellor, in the Chair. 
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the term ‘University’ is a modern one in India, its 
meaning has been familiar to us for ages past. If the earliest 
records of India are to be trusted, we find that students gathered 
round iamous teachers with strange enthusiasm and in surpris- 
ing numbers. Takshasila, the capital of Gandhara in North 
West India, the native land of Panini the grammarian, attracted* 
five young men from all quarters of India even as early as the 
fourth century B.C, The famous seats of learning belonging to 
Nalanda, Vikramasila, our own Dharanikota, Benares and 
Navadvipa were cultural centres to which flocked not only 
crowds of Indians but many eager students from distant parts- 
of Eastern Asia*. The- Universitas, the whole body of teachers 
and pupils had something like a corporate existence. These 
seats of Iccirning were responsible for developing the higher 
mind of the country, its conscience and its ideals. They helped 
to produce what we might call a university world, a community 
of cultural ideas, a profound like-mindedness in basic aims 
and ideas. In the altered circum.stances of to-day, it is the 
universities that have to assume the leadership in the world of 
ideas and ideals. India distracted by the deadly feuds of creeds, 
and communities requires more than ever the spread of .the 
university spirit of self-criticism and broadminded reasonable-^, 
ness towards the peoples’ beliefs and practices. I am afraid 
that the Sastries and the Pandits, the Moulvies and the 
Moulanas, the Missionaries and the Clergymen of the conven- 
tional type are not likely to be of much help to us in our present 
condition. They seem to think that religion has come into the 
world in order to afford careers for . pedants and priests and not 
that the mass of men may have life and may have it more 
abundantly. We are all familiar in this part of the country 
with the type of mind which is concerned with the protection 
of privilege. It upholds privilege by plausible arguments and 
employs in its defence the powerful motive of self-interest It 
deludes itself into the Tbelief that what the critics call privilege 
is but the law of nature and the barest justice requires ’ the 
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satisfaction of its prejudices. Tn North India, the troubles 
are due to the opposite type of mind, the type which strives 
strenuously to obtain universal conformity to its own standards. 
The mind w'hich works for conformity shrinks at nothing to 
gain its ends. When inflamed by passion, it resorts to violence 
.and persecution. To cast the whole of a great people in one 
mould and subdue them into the blind acceptance of a central 
power or creed is what we are taught to characterise as the 
Prussian method, though it is not peculiar to Prussia. Confor- 
mity has been the dream of despots, political as well as religious. 
.The ideal of the university is the promotion of liberty of mind 
or freedom of thought. It has little to do with the protection 
of privilege or a call to conformity. It contests privilege which 
is something other than that excellence which, fdtfows on 
intellectual eminence or spiritual greatness. It contests 
conformity, for each individual lias the right to develop his own 
convictions. As a society of thinkers, the university is the 
home of liberty. The power and presence of the types of mind 
which deny liberty and uphold privilege or conformity are 
responsible for communal bigotry and religious fanaticism. 
It .is the task of the university to break down these types of mind 
and reshape the thought and temper of the age. 

The history of humanity is a ceaseless conflict between two 
fundamental instincts, the instinct of defence, of conservatism 
which jealously clings to what it holds, turns back into itself and 
locks itself fast in and that of expansion, the bubbling of life, of 
the vital urge that ceaselessly strives to break down the barriers. 
Every age of expansion is succeeded by one of contraction and 
vice vcTSd. The age of the Vedic seers was a period of vigour 
and vitality when India gave voice ^to immortal thoughts. The 
great epic of the Mahabharata gives us a wonderful picture o^ 
seething life, full of the freedom of enquiry and experiment. 
Npw and strange tribes poured into the country and the Maha- 
bharata relates how the culture was vigorous enough to vivify the 
jiew forces that threatened to stifle it and.assimik.te to the old 
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social forms the new that came to expel them. In the age of the 
Buddha* the country was stirred to its uttermost depths. The 
freedom of mind which it produced expressed itself im a wealth 
of creation in all phases of life, overflowing in its richness the 
continent of Asia. Chandragupta, the great military leader, 
almost unified a continent. Asoka of immortal fame sent 
Buddhist missions to Syria and Egypt, Gyrene and Epirus. 
India soon became the spiritual home of China and^ Japan, 
Burma and Ceylon. Under the Guptas and the Vardhanas, we 
had an immense cultural flowering. Those who carved deep Out 
of ■ the solid rock “cells for themselves and cathedrals for their 
gods” which are even. to-day the admiration of the world must 
have had sufficient strength of spirit. But soon the spirit of 
creation *di6d away. The vivid life, the passionate enthusiasm 
and the strong conviction gave place to teachers less original, to 
ambitions less exalted and to tame compliance with the old 
forms. There was a dread of venturing outside the safe limits 
of guaranteed ideas. The country seemed to suffer from 
exhaustion. The ebb of the tide has reached its utmost. At 
the present moment, we are in one of those periods when* 
humanity pushed back by the powers of reaction is about "to 
make a great leap into the future. Everywhere the same suffo-, 
cation is felt, the same vital need to pull down the walls, to 
breathe freely, to look around on a vaster horizon. 

If the Andhra University is to participate in what may 
fittingly be called the Indian Eenaissance, it must pay adequate 
attention to the study of India’s past. This land of ours is no 
sand bank thrown up by some recent caprice of earth. It is a 
stately growth with roots striking deep through the centuries. 
Nations have a history as we*!l as a geography. They live and 
. grow nnt by the * forces of wind and rain, sun and stars but by 
the passions and ideals which animate them. The University 
must stimulate an interest in the sources of our civilisationj its 
art and thought, its lahguage and literature, its philosophy and 
' religion. Any one who has studied and meditated on the ancifent 
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dassics of this country will testify to their peculiar greatness, 
their pjower to yield new meanings and their inexhaustible 
value as a criterion of present day modes of life. In these days 
of startling scientific developments, it may not be useless to 
point out that reconstructing the mosaic of the long forgotten 
past is not a less ennobling performance on the part of the 
human mind than calculating the movements of the stars or 
making ships fly in the air. 

To plead for an awakened interest in Indian culture is not 
to advocate a return to the conditions of antiquity. The past 
never returns. In the European Renaissance of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, there was a renewal of interest in the thought of 
Greece and Rome and the early Christian church and it marked 
the beginning of modern European civilisation. So I believe, 
a study of our past will lead to a quickening of our xjultural life 
and a triumph over scholasticism. 

In the handling of the past of one’s country, there is one 
serious danger which we have to guard against. We are temp- 
ted to look for great things in the past which is generally re- 
garded as a golden age of j)eace and plenty, when men lived for 
.centuries, married with angels and entertained gods. The far- 
ther we go into the past of a country, the greater is the temp- 
,tatioii to the uncontrolled imagination. The danger is a very 
su btle one to every real interpreter of history. If he is to 
present his work in an intelligible way, he must note the 
general principles unifying the multitude of facts with which he 
deals. It is but a short step from perceiving this unity to 
imposing the design of one’s own making. We must beware 
that we do not give more than their due weight or value to the 
facts observed. To pervert the past in order to gain new sanc- 
tions for our dreams of the future is to sin against our intellec- 
tual conscience. If a scientific study of the’past of India is * 
possible, it is only in the atmosphere of a university. 

% A discriminating and critical study of the beliefs and ins- 
titutions of our country is fitted to be much more than a means 
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of satisfying an enlightened curiosity and of furnishing mate- 
rials. for the researches of the learned. It is a powerful ins- 
trument for progress. History is a mirror in which we may 
see ourselves, not merely our outer forms as in a common glass 
but, if only we choose, our inner selves, stripped of trappings 
and spread out on the table. We can find out our strength as 
well as our weakness, the germs of life, growth and recovery a» 
well as the maladies which afflict us. We can discover why we 
4he products of a civilisation which has lasted for nearly 40 
centuries are only half alive to-day. We live and yet do not. 
Why is it so? If we are to be restored to health and vigofir, 
we must learn to conquer our national failings. We must find 
out what those 'institutions are which have outlived their utility 
and stills survive, thanks to our mental laziness and the extreme 
unwillingness which men have to overhaul habits and beliefs 
which have become automatic in their workings. To the con- 
servative mind and the artist soul it may appear a melancholy 
task to stiike at the foundations of beliefs in which as in a 
strong temple, the hopes and aspirations of a large section Of 
humanity through long ages have sought a refuge from the 
strain and stress of life. It is difficult to break even a physical* 
habit, it is much more difficult to break long established habits 
of thought and mind. But I hope that love of ease, regard fot 
antiquity or considerations of safety will not induce us to spare 
the ancient moulds, however beautiful, when they are outworn. 
It is not true conservatism, but a false sentimental one which 
tries to preserve mischievous abuses simply because they are 
picturesque. Whatever comes of it, wherever it leads us, we 
must follow truth. It is our only guiding star. To say that 
the dead forms which have no vital truth to support them are 
too ancient and venerable to be tampered with, only prolongs 
the suffering of the patient w'ho is ailing from the poison gener- 
ated by the putrid 'waste of the past. We need not shy at 
change. Our philosophy tells us that permanence belongs to 
eternity alone and unceasing change is the rule of life. 
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It is impossible for any nation to stand still and stiff with* 
in its closed gates, while humanity is marching on. The 
world is no more a miscellaneous collection of odd and dislocated 
spots where we could live alone. It has become a small neigh- 
bourhood where we would neither live alone nor be let alone. 
We cannot return to the walled cities of the middle ages. The 
flood of modern ideas is pouring on us from every side and will 
take no denial. On the question of response to the new forces, 
there is* much confusion of thought. We come across a curious 
blending of self-assertion and timidity. There is a passiopate 
Joyalty to everything Indian haunted by deep but secret mis- 
givings. The conservatives adopt an attitude pf forlorn resis- 
tance and cling tenaciously to old ideas. They little realise that 
the forces wilt steal unknown, bring down the def«nc^ where 
they are w'eak and cause inward explosion. The radicals are 
anxious to forget the past, for to them, it is to be remembered, 
if at all not with pride but with shame. But they forget that 
where other cultures may give u§ the light, our own furnishes 
the conditions for action. The constructive conservatism of the 
^past is the middle way between the reactionary and the radical 
extremes. If we study the history of Indian culture from the 
beginning of its career somewhere in the valley of the Indus 
four or five millenniums ago down till to-day, the one character- 
istic that pervades it throughout its long growth is its elasticity 
and ability to respond to new needs. With a daring catholicity 
that approaches foolhardiness on occasions, it has recognised 
elements of truth in other systems of thought and belief. It 
has never been too proud to learn from others and adopt such 
of their methods as seemed adaptable to its needs. If we retain 
this spirit, we can face Ithe future with growing confidence and 
strength. 

The recovery of the old knowledge in its depth and fulness, 
its restatement in new forms adapted to present needs and an 
original handling of the novel situations ^vhich have arisen in 
thp'Iight.of the Indian spirit are urgent necessities* and if our^ 
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universities do not aceomplisH them, nothing else will. I hope 
that the 'Andhra University will give an important place to 
Indian culture in its school of humanities. It is needless to say 
that its special task would be to present to the world an authen- 
tic account of the history of the Andhras based on literary, 
artistic and historical records. Sanskrit literature, the Epics 
and the Puranas will be of considerable value in such an under- 
taking. I hope the University will make the study of a classi- 
cal language compulsory for all students at some stage dr other 
of the arts’ course. 

I am aware that we are anxious to give greater attention 
to Telugu and make it, if possible, the medium of instruction 
and examination in the degree courses as well. This very 
desirabFe reform has to be worked out with great caution. 
English is not only the language of international commerce and 
thought but is also one of the chief factors in the making of the 
Indian nation . If the course in English is not of a sufficiently 
high standard, our students are likely to be at a disadvantage jn 
their search for posts, which, after all, is not a minor consider- 
ation. India is not the only country in the world where we 

have to pay regard to the commercial value of a university 

» <1 

career. 

While we look to the humanities for the development of the 
inner spirit, which ie necessary for any sound national recons- 
truction, sciences, pure and applied, will help us to build the outer 
organisation. A passionless and understanding contemplation 
of objective nature is in itself an intellectual satisfaction of a 
high order. The scientific temper is characterised by a passion 
for facts, careful observatioiii and cautious statement of conclu- 
sion. It discourages reliailce on vague impressions, second-hand 
evidence and hksty generalisation. It is quite possible in these 
days of specialisation that our graduates might obtain their 
degrees without the knowledge of a single objective scienep. I 
hope the Academic Comncil will make such a thing impossible by 
ptoviding fcfr the compulsory study of an objective science., by 
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the arts’ s’tudents at the stage of the Matriculation, • if not the 
Intermediate. , • 

We live in an age of intense striving and creative activity. 
If we are to be credited with intellectual power, we cannot afford 
to say, ‘let others make the experiments, we will benefit by 
their experience.’ The assumption that we are metaphysically 
minded and are not interested in the pursuit of science is not 
quite true. In our vigorous days, we developed sciences like 
astronomy and architecture, mathematics and medicine, 
chemistry and metallurgy. Latterly, however, there has been a 
decline in scientific activity owing to the cramping effects of 
scholasticism. All signs indicate that we are waking up from 
our scientific slumber. The work done in the Post-graduate 
schools of the Calcutta University shows that our ineu-are com- 
petent to do original work of a high quality, if only they have 
the opportunity. If we are to swing out again into the main 
stream of the life of the world, the University must build labo- 
ratories and equip them adequately thus offering opportunities 
for original investigation to the abler students of science. 

I hope there are not many who sneer at the conquests of 
science as materialistic avenues to the betterment of human 
conditions. A spiritual civilisation is not necessarily one of 
poverty and disease, man-drawn rickshaw and the hand-cart. 
It is one thing to say that wisdom is more precious than rubies 
and the wise nian is happy whatever befall him and quite 
another to hold that poverty and ill-health are necessary 
for spiritual advance. While poverty is spiritual when it 
is voluntary, the crass poverty of our people is a sign of 
sloth and failure. Our philosophy of life recognises the 
production and increase of wealth among the legitimate aims 
of human endeavour. Pursuit of wealth does not in itself^ 
spell spiritual ruin. It is a means, in itself ethically cofourless, 
neither good nor evil but a necessary means for the attainment 
of the higher life for the individual and the mass of mankind, 
^hat counts is the purpose for which wealth i^ striven after. 
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and so long as we realise that; it is a means to a higher end, we* 
can boldly venture out on the path of the conquest of nature’s 
secrets and their utilisation for man’s service. There are so 
many ills that flesh is heir to which need not be met by fatalism 
and folded hands. Instead of facing suffering and disease by 
apologetic justifications of the ways of god to man, a nobler piety 
demands their reduction and ultimate removal. • 

Economic crises are slow and undramatic. As we cannot 
visualise the coarse poverty of the large majority of our j)eople, 
our emotions react to it rather sluggishly. The average stan- 
dard of material well-being is exceedingly low ; poverty fis 
widespread and is causing immense unhappiness, though it is* 
not for the most, part the fault of the poor. The middle class 
unemployment is growing apace. Industrial and commercial 
activities to*^which educated young men of other countries devote 
themselves hardly exist in India. Young men from five years 
of age up to twenty are trained in our educational institutions . 
and at the end of all the toil and the cost find themselves faced 
by blind alley occupations and unemployment, either in or out 
of law courts. It is a tragic waste of human effort in a country 
where so much needs to be done. Earth and its resources are • 
bountiful and there are plenty of hands capable of producing 
wealth and yet they are all lying idle. It is not fair to contend .. 
that Indians are unwilling to apply themselves to industrial 
pursuits as they are more speculative than practical. There 
does not seem to be anything radically wrong about the Indian 
mind. Till the industrial revolution, the conditions were 
practically the same in India and in Europe. Our agricultural 
methods, economic institutions, industrial developments and the 
relations between the landlords and the tenants were governed 
on almost the same lines in India as in Europe. Only we 
•happen* to remain still in large part in the mediaeval agrarian 
and pre-industrial stages. It is a matter for deep concern that 
Great Britain has done little to stimulate us into life and 
activity in spite of our long and close political and economic 
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’association with it. One would expect that this- connection 
with Britain would have given us a start in the race and enabled 
us to outstrip our competitors in the East. But nothing like 
it has happened. An educational policy overweighted on the 
literary side on account of its inexpensive character is largely 
responsible for the wrong notions of the dignity of certain 
callings and indifference to others. It is not more dignified to 
hold a pen and keep accounts than work in a factory or a field. 
What yttle there is of industrial development is largely in the 
hands of British firms who do not seem to realise that they 
cannot for all time depend on imported skilled labour. It 'will 
•be to their advantage and to ours as well if they take young 
Indians in their firms and give them training and facilities. 
Perhaps, we are not justified in expecting British fi/ms-4o be so 
generous as all that. Lieut. Col. Paddon in his report of the 
work of the Indian Store Department’ for 1926-27 observes, 
regarding the work of assisting Indian students to obtain faci- 
lities for practical training in variQus branches of manufacture 
dnd industry: “The problem of placing a large number of 
students each in the line of industry in which he desires train- 
ing is both complex and difficult, particularly at the present 
time when trade depression and labour troubles have resulted 
in decreased production. Factories working half-time or less 
are not as a rule prepared to afford facilities for training an 
individual whose experience may later be placed at the disposal 
of a rival source of supply. In certain trades, the matter is 
further complicated by the fact that a large proportion of the 
orders placed by the Department go to the continent; in other 
lines of manufacture certain proces,ses are jealously guarded as 
trade secrets.” We can easily understand the economics of 
this attitude though not the ethics of it. Greater efficiency in 
the cotton industry of India will mean less business for Lanca- 
shire. A higher standard of idealism will be necessary if 
Brfftain is to encourage and assist the development of trade 
which may compete with its own. In a spirit of narrow vision 
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and legalistic quibbling, it is adopting that most perilous of all 
policies— *^drift. It is very much to be hoped that the State will 
give up the narrow view of its functions as a super-policeman 
maintaining law and order and in a larger spirit foster 
the industrial growth of the country and help India to find 
her feet in the world. It is not fair to condemn lack of 
private initiative and enterprise, for State socialism prevails* 
to a large extent ini the country. Industrial development is 
obviously not the direct concern of the university. Technical 
education will have to depend on the creation of industries 
which does not lie in the hands of the university. But with 
the goodwill and co-operation of the State the University can 
help the industrial growth of the country by the institution of 
new teCtinipal courses which will have a direct relationship to 
the Indian industries in general and those of the Andhra area 
in particular. 

A realisation of the defects of the purely affiliating 
universities led to the constitution of the Andhra University 
which has for its objective, the establishing of honours and 
post-graduate schools in arts and science as 'well as technologi- 
cal institutions. The Madras University, started nearly seventy' 
years ago, has succeeded not only in supplying the State with 
a body of able and faithful servants but also in producing men* 
of distinction in arts and science. Thanks to it. South India 
is astir to-day with the promptings of anew life in every sphere. 
Its unwieldy size and affiliating character, however, hampered 
its usefulness. Academic opinion, the world over, is against 
purely examining and affiliating bodies. The main function of 
a university is not to grant degrees and diplomas but to develop 
the university spirit and ‘advance learning. The former is 
impos^ble without corporate life, the latter without honours 
and post-graduate schools. 

While many students join the university for its utility 

♦ 

rather than for its culture, still when once they are in, they 
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the pursuit of knowledge for itfe own sake. Thi's is the old 
Indian ideal of gurukulavasa carried out on a larger scale.’ The 
university is not so much the official lecture room where the 
teacher gives a set lesson to his pupils as the atmosphere 
where the new generation first becomes conscious of itself, where 
reputations, sometimes lifelong, are made in private discussions 
in some body’s room. Concentration in throe centres contem- 
plated by the Act is intended to give our young men the advan- 
tages of university life. 

Honours and post-graduate schools provide training of the 
^highest kind and offer our students opportunities for self-ex*pres- 
sion and advancement of knowledge. As divorce between 
under-graduate and post-graduate work is not desirable, Eajah- 
mundry and Anantapur which have decent utidei-^graduate 
colleges maintained by (Tovernment are selected as centres to 
be developed eventually into full-blown universities. 1 have no 
doubt that the State w'hich has delegated the management of 
J^iigher education in the Andhm area to the University will 
transfer the control of these colleges to the University with suffi- 
cient safeguards for vested interests. 

I am not, however, much in sympathy with the idea of 
developing the sciences in one centre and the arts in the other. 

’ The liberal arts and the pure sciences complete, correct and 
balance each other. Recent ('vents ih England and America 
have shown the enormous impnilaace of scientific evolution for 
philosophy and religion. Lord Haldane in his Bristol address 
on the Civic University observes, “You cannot without danger 
of partial starvation separate science from literature and philo- 
sophy. Each grows best in the pitssence of the other.’’ Subjects 
like Experimental Psychology .uld Anthropology are closely 
related to both arts and science. Only the other day we /-equest-. 
ed a distinguished professor of Physics to explain to our philost^ 
ph^ mem in Calcutta the principles of Einstein’s relativity. The 
students will be the gainers by living in a university w here all 
sjojbjects are taught, though each may pwrsue only a few of the* 
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subjects. In these days of specJialkation, it is difficult for one to 
keep onesblf up-to-date ini any branch of learning without neg- 
lecting to a certain extent other branches of learning. University 
life, where men pursuing learning in different spheres daily meet 
together in intellectual and social intercourse, is the only safe- 
guard against the dangers of over-specialisation. I am strongly 
of opinion that both Rajahmundry and Anantapur should have 
provision for arts and science. 

. The value of university training consists not so mtich in 
the information acquired as in the scientific habits developed. 
The student should learn to distinguish knowledge from 
opinion, fact from theory, should be able to weigh evidence, 
argue closely and state and examine fairly the opponent’s point 
of view. Ttie spirit of research is nothing else than the carry- 
ing out of this attitude of free enquiry and rational reflection. 
Whether a university succeeds in this its chief aim or not de- 
pends on its staff of professors. It is the men who fill the 
chairs that create the atmosphere. We cannot be overcareful, 
in the selection of professors. No other consideration should 
weigh with us in the appointment of professors than academic 
achievement and original work, for where there is no zeal for 
research there is no zest in teaching. 

Strong as may appear the assertion, I do not see how I 
can avoid making it that* we Andhras have been deficient in prac- 
tical sense. We have not shown much constructive enthusiasm 
or sense of the practicable in our discussions about the Univer- 
sity. There is not to be found that real and effective public 
opinion which no Government or Legislature jeatn despise or 
disregard when its voice is dlearly Heard. It is split up into 
sections and represents very often the views and interests of 
.this cla§8 or ^ that clique. We could have raised the Rajah- 
mundry Uol lege to the Honours standard, a decade back, with 
organised action in the Legislative Council and persistent 
pressure on the Government. We attempted more and achieved 
•less. The selection of a non-centre as the headquarters jo^ 
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the University is not very cre’ditable to cur academic pense. 
Even after the passing of the University Act. events h'ave taken 
a sad turn. Each local group is trying to pull its own way and 
serve its selfish ei ds and we have reached in this matter a 
condition o' stalemate. While the leaders are wrangling about 
^the claims of localities, young lives are being cheated of their 
legitimate aspirations. 

The University has a right to the devotion of the Andhra- 
desa in*a way which no other institution in our area' can hope 
to . emulate ; and the public which can now through the Legis- 
lative Council control educational policy will, J trust, hereafter 
at least, not tolerate obstruction to educational, progress. We 
are fortunate in having as our first Vice-Chancellor an educa- 
tionist of knowledge and vision, ability and devoti6o. ’ *He has 
burning love for the Andhras and his zeal for their educational 
advancement will not let him rest satisfied with anything short 
bi the best. An architect who combines imagination with 
expertness is found with difficulty and when found we should let 
him build. If we can have two fully equipped and adequately 
staffed universities at RajahmUndry and Anantapur with techno- 
logical institutions at Vizagapatam, it will be the ideal thing 
for the Andhra country. We are told that the resources of the 
§tate are not unlimited and they can provide only for the 
development of one centre. Mr. Chancellor, I ask your indul- 
gence when I venture to express my lack of faith in these pro- 
fessions of poverty. The expenditure of the Madras Government 
on universities is inconsiderble when compared with that of 
other provinces. 'The Government of Bengal not only maintains 
a good number of colleges but spends annually over twelve 
lakhs of rupees on the \iniversities *at Calcutta and Dacca. It 
is no use startii^ a university without providing it . with 
necessary funds. I hope that our Chancellor will not allow His 
Excellency’s Government to treat the Andhra University as a 
st6p“dhild. If we do not wash our hand^, we are dirty ; if we 
do,.-’we aiT© "Wiwting water. You cannot stint moifey and then 
1.0 * • 
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complain that the Andhra University is a second-class ^institu- 
tion, if not a failure. Our leaders in the Council and the 
country must press the Government to develop both the centres 
before the money released by the remission of provincial con- 
tributions is utilised for other purposes. 

While it is the paramount duty of the State to undertakp 
the higher education of the community, the responsibility of 
-the people cannot be ignored. While we in the Andhra are 
not so fortunately situated as the people of Bengal or of Bombay 
in Jiaving a large number of rich milhonaires, we have a fairly 
good number of gentlemen not only with the means to assist 
the University, but animated by a desire to do so. That we will 
not look in vain to private benefactors is evident from the 
endowments already to the credit of the University. Benefac- 
tions in a cause so noble and so urgent as the spread of sound 
knowledge among all classes of people are entirely in accordance 
with our traditions. I need not remind you how in the classical 
times the schools and their teachers depended for their main- 
tenance on the people of the place. A single professorship, a 
single fellowship, a single scholarship will help to maintain the 
memory of the donor’s name and create the reputations of 
several others. 

In education, as in politics, the best is often the enemy of 
the good. Now that the Government are prepared to provide 
funds for the development of one centre, let us start work at 
once at one centre and keep up the agitation for the develop- 
ment of the other. Where the development first takes place 
there should be the headquarters. 

Graduates of the Andhra Univesity, your University has 
for its motto a great saying of thd’ Upanishads Tejasvinav 
adhitam astu. May our study impart that inward light or 
tejas. May it grant us the power (virya) to stir the k)ul to effort. 
If you are truly educated, you will have the light to s§e the 
truth and the streilgth to make it prevail. Young men and 
women of fo-day htive a greater opportunity to show their’., real 
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worth than at any other time in our recent hibtory. I am .sure 
that each of you is dreaming of the day when India will *be self- 
governing but I am not sure that you are aware of the condi- 
tions necessary for the realisation of this ideal. Our leaders' 
seem to be of the impression that all will be well if there is a 
change in the form of government. Some believe that we car 
coax our rulers to grant us this boon, others who regard them- 
selves as more advanced argue that it can be extorted as a con- 
cession to clamour and threats. But no amount of wizardry car 
induce an immediate millennium. We cannot win Swaraj .by 
simply shouting for it. Self-government cannot be talked ink 
existence. No people can keep another in subjection against its 
will if only its will expresses itself in the achievement of tha+ 
unity and organisation which will enable us to act as one. 
Swaraj is not a mere change in the form ‘Of government or t 
transfer of the seat of authority. It is the transformation o 
tlie habits of mind of the people. I am afraid that we arc 
paying too much importance to the 'criticism of the machinery 
and too little to the moral forces necessary for impoving it. 
The great light (tejas) which shall also be an actuating power 
is what we need, the light that tells us in the famous words of 

Lamartine “No man ever rivetted a chain of slavery roun^i 

■» 

his brother’s neck but God silently welded the other end round 
the neck of the tyrant.’’ Unfortunately, it is the case that 
the ardent advocates of modernism in public life are at the 
same time staunch devotees of medievalism in social life and 
habits. There cannot be substantial political advance of indus- 
trial growth unless we develop corporate life and comradeship. 
No power on earth can stand against the corporate effort of a 
people to recover its mftnhood. The difficulties of the enter- 
prise, far from being a reason for giving it up in despair^ are 
to my mind, a reason for accepting it as the 'challenge of the 
age. ^ Education and discipline and constant forbearance alone 
can help us. 

We^ the Andhras, are fortunately situated in solne respects. 
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I firmly^ believe that if any part of India is capable of 
developing an effective sense of unity it is the Andhra. The 
hold of conservatism is not strong. The generosity of spirit 
and openness of mind are well-known. Our social instinct and 
suggestibility are still active. Our moral sense and sympathe- 
tic imagination are not much warped by dogma. Our womeij 
are relatively more free. Love of the mother tongue binds us 
all Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians. If the University 
supplies a constant stream of young men and women imbued 
with love of truth and service to man, it will help to bring about 
a renaissance, not an intellectual renaissance only but a moral 
and spiritual .one. May it be your endeavour to realise the 
poet’s dream that in this land all may be in a position to over- 
come the ‘difficulties of life, to attain ,an insight into the good, 
to gain wisdom and find enjoyment anywhere. 

“Sarvas taratu durgani, sarvo bhadrani pasyatu, 

Sarvas tad buddhim apnotu, sarvas sarvatra naudatu.” 

Friends, we cannot offer to you any glittering prizes of 
wealth or position or power. You have only difficulties of an 
unheard of character to face. May God give you the courage 
and the insight, the self-sacrifice and the devotion which alone 
can make you worthy to fulfil the task before you. Farewell ! 


S. Radhakbishnan 
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JOY OF LOVE 
I 

My mind to me a prison is, 

break it, break it. Love, 

Set me free to roam with Thee 
Where’s no below, above 
Set me free, 0, set me free 
Lost to be for ever in Thee. 

II 

I peep at Thee thro’ prison bars. 

Mine eyes are lost’ midst shining stars — 
Men call them sages Thine and saints 
To touch their joy in Thee mind faints. 
Mind lives again their joy to see — 

Their joy is mine ; what care for me ? 

III 

I not regard.the honey of life 
But only flies it draws ; 

I value not the rose of life 

But curse the thorn-pain’s cause. 

0 Love, when heart once thirsts for Thee, 
Of joy the birth-throes pain, I see. 

IV 

• 

Take dirty child upon Thy breast 
Of all. Thou, Mother divine ; 

0, wash him clean and give him rest; 

Mother of all and so mine ! 

Forget the hurt he gave Thy love 
Byiiurting children thine. 
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‘0 soothe the hurt below above 

And make the black spot shine ! 

Give peace to me, though way-ward, wild, 

I claim Thy love ; I am Thy child ! 

V 

The curfew bell now soon will tell, 

The rope is in the puller’s hand. 

The •glass is well-nigh empty be 

And grain by grain flies life’s gTey sand. 

The things of world that rapture me 

That peal, when heard, will chase away. 
Descending darkness kill the sight 
" 'Jlhat shows myself to me — life’s day. 

In night of life thou art the light — 

The light that soul men call — 

The light that lighteth all. 

The soul’s a maiden coy. 

When wed to mind she’s joy — 

Joy — joy without alloy. 

Mohinimohan Chattekj! ■ 
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FEAR 

. It was years ago, most probably rainy season, and the 
time midnight. I was hurrying through the streets. The loud 
and rapid steps of my foot-fall disturbed the silence. Almost 
all doors were shut. Not a soul was stirring. The streets were 
semi-dark. The lamps were burning dimly. A stray dog pass- 
ed by me. I looked around but before I could see it, it was 
gone. My heart beat with loud thumps. I hurried along.. The 
road seemed unending. I took a short route and entered a 
narrow alley. Before I had proceeded a few steps I saw the in- 
distinct outlines of a human figure standing a few yards off. A 
street robber waiting there to ambush me ; I had no weapon — 
not even a stick. What resistance cbuld I offer? I had not a 
single copper pice in my pocket. But would that dissuade him 
from laying his hands on me? Certainly not — rather that would 
give him an additional provocation. My blood rushed into my 
brain. My legs became shaky. I slackened my pace and 
approached the figure cautiously. I had not the courage . to 
dccost him. My throat was dry. My lips were sealed with 
fear. I could hear my own heart-beats. When I passed him, 
he did not budge an inch. I thought he would attack me from 
behind. But I had not the courage to turn my eyes behind. I 
proceeded a few steps further every moment apprehending 
a blow. I saw an open door and a dim light burning within. A 
maidservant was cleansing the floor — it was a boarding house. She 
was picking up the food^crumb%. It struck me that the figure 
which had frightened me so much jnight not be a cut-throat. He 
was probably waiting for her under cover of darkness. Perhaps 
he was"^atching her. It may be the man found his ’room tbo 
solitary to remain alone. Perhaps he was jealous’of somebody 
else. The night was dark and cold, ,the road slushy. Surely 
.some strong impulse held him there. I hesitated in my mind. 
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Should I go hack and enquire who he was? But before I could 
come to any decision I reached home. Silently I crept into my 
solitary bed. I was safe in my own room. I muttered a few 
prayers. I swore 1 would never return home so late and com- 
posed myself to sleep. All night I dreamt of that figure standing 
in a narrow alley unmindful of time and place. 

Rash Ranjan Basu 


YESTERDAY 

A dewdrop on the cobweb of eternity. 

Have you seen it? 

It is that moment when my friend and I 
Were drawn out of the sweating mists of space 
Into the essence of all lovely things. 

A dawn-time . . 

When a fainting world and all the sobbing agony of man 
Grew little... vanished... only Love remained. 

A dewdrop on the cobweb of eternity. 


Gwendoline Goodwin 
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KANDY 

{An Appreciation) 

Kandy — Beautiful Kandy ! Fairest of all the gems of Cey- 
lon, the Isle of gems and spices, of flowers and beauty ! 

High up in my aerie-tower in Queen’s Hotel„I can look 
forth from any one of the six wide windows and view wond- 
rous pictures — everchanging, always lovely in sun: or rain, 
with the high lights and deepening shadows, a constant joy to 
the Soul that renews itself in beauty. 

From my high windows I can only see the everlasting hills, 
the eternal blue of the sky, covered over with drifting clouds of 
white and grey, of rose and gold. I can only see the tree-tops — 
•such wonderful trees ! Such varied tints of greens and browns, 
with here and there the flame of the tulip-trees, the gold of 
the acacias, and rose of the mimosas ; what a symphony those 
varied tones would produce were our ears, like Beethoven’s 
■inner-ears, only open to hear them ! 

■ Here in Kandy from my aerie-tower I look to the east, 
the south and the west : I see the glory of the sun-rise, and 
receive the benediction of the sun-set ; only heavenly vistas 
meet iny gaze - if I would view the roads or the lake, or watch 
the passing traffic, I must stand and look forth from the 
window. 

When I chose the tower-room I thought, — here I will be 
above the noise and discord Yif the streets ; here I can read and 
think and dream ; her^ I can “ loai and invite ray soul,” and 
commune with the Powers-that-be. 

Well, we shall see! From afar I can hear thfe rhythmic 
beat of tom-toms ; and now and again the wind bears to me 
the sound of a flute — the *music is gladsome, ’the tom-toms are 
insistent of joy — they excite and charm • • . “ Y^here ?, where ? I 

ll' 
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rush from window to window. * They come nearer, from around 
the lake, * out of the Malwatte PoyagS (garden of flowers), the 
Buddhist Monastery, where the priests are educated and taught 
to tread “ the Eightfold Path." Nearer and nearer they come 
and pass on their way to the Daladd Mdligdwa (Temple of the 
Tooth). It is a festival called Pinkama, a gift-bearing feast. 
The music is followed by many yellow and orange-clad 
priests, walking sedately beneath their white and yellow 
umbrellas. * Then follows a procession of men and women bearing 
on their heads great covered pots of food, and many wom^n 
bearing rolls of newly-dyed yellow cloth for robes of the priests. 
An immaculate white cloth is held aloft over the gift-bearers as 
they joyously follow the music, all shouting, " Saddhul 
SaddhuV' .• 

The Buddhist priests of Ceylon wear their robes in seven 
pieces, and, by the way, they must be dyed by the priests in 
the extract from the wood of the Jack tree, which produces a 
brilliant yellow and orange' dye, and often several shades of 
yellow are combined in one costume, which is gracefully 
draped, leaving one arm and shoulder bare. Unfortunately 
this dye is not permanent, and the cloth must be re-dipped 
every time it is washed. This has been the custom for many 
centuries, and the great stone vats in which they dyed the cloth" 
are still to be seen in Anuradhapura. This festival, like all 
others in Ceylon, is governed by the moon. 

At another time from a distance, I hear the wailing of a 
flute, and the beating of tom-toms — it is indescribably sad — it 
is like trickling tears ; the cry of the pipe is filled with anguish, 
and yet, there is a note ’of hope as in Chopin’s “ Funeral 
March.” They come nearer, the tom-toms express heart- 
throbs, of grief following the music is along, slender cart of 
carved wood, all wreathed with flowers— the coffin is hidden 
beneath garlands of white flowers. . The cart is pushed slqwly 
along by men, and an tncense-bearer walks beside it ; following 
are the relatives and* friends of the deceased, who is being betnfe 
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to the long, Jong rest. I cross mysell and murmur, ‘‘Requies- 
'catinpace." * 

Another picture : the hills and trees are draped in deep 
shadows, the clouds are black and lowering — a sudden down- 
pour of rain when, lo, like a curtain the clouds are torn apart, 
and behold, the Sun comes laughing through the rain, and 
paints a radiant bow against the eastern sky ! 

I lean from my window at sun-set and see the reflected 
gold Snd pink-glow from the west mirrored in the lake — that 
njirror of so much loveliness ! In the morning it is as a sheet 
of mother-of-pearl, and the trees along its banks, all refreshed 
and uplifted by the enfolding Night, seem to lean to look at 
their reflections in the shining water, and like Narcissus, they 
doubtless fall in love with their own beauty. 

Tn the mornings many priests pass around the lake from 
the monastery to the “ Temple of the Tooth” — they, too, are 
mirrored in the water, making beautiful splashes of yellow and 
Jirown. 

On a moonlighted night the lake is like a great sheet of 
molten silver, in which the hills and trees are clearly reflected^ 
and the lights around the drive are like long pillars of gold 
cutting across it ; the ripples of the water Janned by the breeze 
'make the reflected lights spread out like waving trees of gold. 
When we have a night of si irs the constellations shine in the 
water as they arise, and thousands of fire-flies hold carnival 
over the lake ; the trees are filled with them at times, as though 
celebrating a fairy Perahera, and cicadas beat their little tom- 
toms all through the night — the trees lean and listen, the water 
ripples and flows, and it ‘seems that a bridge of white-mist is 
thrown across to the little Island,* that gems the middle of the 
lake, and pale ghosts of other days walk back'and fortlj. Ah, 
there is witchery in the nights at Kandy ! 

Then comes the " Saiptation of the Dawn ” ! I lean from 
my eastern window to salute and bless itr The lake glows and 
blDKhes like a bride newly awake ! The dewwashed trees 
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rejoice, and shake their hranch*esto awaken the birds ; they preen 
their widgs and burst into song ; the crows add their raucou'S 
bass notes trying their best to make melody, and the great 
chorus of the Dawn bursts forth ! The tom-toms begin to 
sound from the Vihara, little bells chime from the Hindoo 
temple anear, and from the mosque comes the call to prayer : — 
“La Allah ilia Allah — Come to prayer ; prayer is better than 
sleep!’’ All praying to That One — That One who is the Origin 
and primal 'Cause of all life. 

“ Whether Jove, Isvara or Allah, 

Or Pagan, Gentile or Jew, 

‘In all Beliefs is the thread of gold 
That Truth’s shuttle has run through.” 

Later I watch men, and women with little children passing 
— many with flowing hair fresh from the morning bath. They 
are dressed in gay saris and serongs, with the quaint jackets 
worn by the Sinhalese ; many wear spotless white, others briglijt 
garments and head-dresses of many varieties ; they all bear 
gifts of fruits or flowers to the Temple ; brass trays of white 
star-jasmine, or the fragrant, Avaxen ‘temple flower,’ with their 
hearts of gold;-- to be offered tothegre.it gilt image of the 
Buddha, the “ cver-cornpassionate one.” 

The Tamil women are sweeping the streets— free-stepping, 
graceful creatures, in glowing red, yellow and purple saris 
carelessly draped over bare shoulders and arms — they Avear 
many ear-rings and silver bangles and are the high notes of 
colour in the picture. 

An artist could select a hundred types from the 
passing, morning throng ; each one, beggar or gift-bearer alike, 
picturesque. 

Even the bullock-carts, Ai^ith their neatly woven cocoanut- 
leaf tops, with the fringes and tassels hanging across the fyont 
to shield the drivers’* eyes, the jingling bells on the necks of 
the sleek animals ;• the black and brown men, with strong, 
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sinuous bodies, carrying bambdb pingos across their shoulders 
from ‘which depend huge bunches of bananas, or cfU'rying on 
their heads baskets and trays of fruits and vegetables— all fit into 
the picture of morning in Kandy, beautiful city of the hills ! 

Many ask, why is the place called Kandy? What does it 
signify? Kandy is not the real name at all, but a sort of 
'‘nick-name”; its proper name is much more dignified — 
“ Senkadagala Nuvara.” The city, “ Senkadagala ” became a 
royal residence and the capital of the hill-country .towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, long afte? the beautiful cities of 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa had been laid waste by ifivad- 
ing vandals, and deserted, and left to the bats, jackals and 
wild-beasts of the jungles. 

The king of “Senkadagala Aurora ” became king of all 
Ceylon two centuries later, and the name was then changed to 
” Maha Niiwara," the chief city. 

In speech and writing the king was known as the ” King 
of the Hill-country ” — “ Kande-uda-rata-raja.” The Portu- 
guese occupying the maritime districts from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, corrupted the designation into ” King of Kandy.” The 
Dutch continued the name of Kandy, and the British did like- 
wise, hence Kandy it remains. The Kandyans, who are the 
'Sinhalese of the Hill-country, remained independent until 
1815 A.D., when England gained full possession of the 
Island. 

The last Kandyan King, Sri Vikraraa Eajah Sinha, was a 
Tamil, and he was an unspeakable brute and tyrant, he commit- 
ted many atrocities upon his people, and inflicled much grief 
and suffering. The only iommendable thing left to perpetuate 
his name was the turning a paddy-iield into a lovely lake, which 
with the bund and strong wall around the lake, ie the chief adorn- 
ment of Kandy. He also caused to be built the Octagonal lower 
into the Daladd Maligawa, which is the most artistic part of the 
temple. It is true that^they w^ere built b*y forced labour, for 
which the distressed workmen received no. pay beyond a pittance 
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of food ; but if their spirits elist and can see the delight their 
work hast afforded and will continue to afford to many thousand 
souls, they will feel amply repaid for all the hardships they 
endured. The Octagonal tower of the temple contains the 
Oriental library, which is rich in its collection; of rare books and 
Pali and Sanskrit manuscripts. The books are all beautifully 
bound, many are written on “olas” with a stylus, and contain 
the wisdom and teachings of the great Teacher, Gautama 
Buddha. The “olas” are carefully prepared strips from the 
talipot palm, and last for centuries. These strips are made ii^to 
book's, and are bound in covers of the same size, made of carved^ 
wood, or with jewelled-set silver and gold or ivory backs, which 
are beautiful to 'inspect closely. The present custodian of the 
library is -a learned monk who is now writing a book on thin 
sheets of silver, and using a stylus as in days of old ; the work 
is exquisite. There are many portraits hanging above the low 
book-cases around the library, one life-sized picture is of King 
'Vikrama, whose character is clearly imprinted on his face fo^ 
all to see. t 

There are two immense gilded statues of Buddha in the temple, 
before which many rich gifts and daily offerings of flowers are 
placed. These images are very different to the gross monstrosities 
oneseesin China and Tibet, as they are carved or moulded by strict* 
directions, and exact measurements which the artificers reverent- 
ly carry out. This is the direction for the standing Buddha, 
the Law-giver : — “Hail to Omniscient I Let this Lord Buddha, 
having cheeks of a golden hue, lips of light red, captivating 
eyes, brows that are lovely as a bow, shining like the moon 
who eclipses the lotus, is 'beauteous as the faces of the 
daughters of Mara, guard tliee.” 

The seated Buddha, or the Yogasana, “must be carved so 
that the tip 6i the nose, the right thumb, and heel of the right 
foot will be visible to the eye of the image, which must express 
unfettered quiescence, and absolute pure-mindedness from head 
to feet.’’ 
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The recumbent Buddha “must express complete* rest, bliss, 
NirvarTa. The Image if perfect will bring a blessing to the 
house and increased riches ; if otherwise it leads to destruction 
of health, and length of days.” 

There is also in the temple a beautiful image of the Yoga- 
sana carved out of pure crystal and illuminated by an electric 
*bulb, back of it making it as radiant as a diamond. In the 
“ holy of holies,” where the “Sacred Tooth” is enshrined is an 
exquisite Buddha carved out of an immense emerahl, it is kept 
w^th other rich gifts and jewels in the silver dagoba. There 
are gold service plates set with large sapphires, gold bowls,” and 
other rich temple receptacles of great value that rest on a solid 
silver table before the shrine. 

Across the road from the DaladA Mdligawji is- the Aato 
Dewale wherein are three dagobas, one containing a large figure 
of the reclining Buddha to whose shrine many people bear their 
•offerings and kneel to pray. There is a very large, beautiful 
Po-tree also in the compound under which is an image of the 
seated Buddha. 

The town of Kandy and the lake are in the bottom of a 
bowl, as it were, completely surrounded by hills, and tha’t 
“inverted hotel we call the sky" is a fitting cover for it. There 
""ai’e two broad drives around the lake, one just beside it beneath 
the wide-spreading trees, the other high up on the hill-side. 

There are miles of dri ves and walks, and lovely bungalows 
all through the Kandyan hills, from which wonderful views can 
be had of out-lying mountains, tea-gardens, and valleys. The 
richly tinted foliage is like rare tapestries woven in the looms 
of God. The entire KandJ'an district is unsurpassed in natural 
beauty, with its streams and water-falls, its hills and vales, 
with here and there a white bell-shaped dagoba. marking the site, 

of a little village hidden amid the greenery. 

There are eight thousand acres of tea under cultivation in 

tho Kandyan hills interspersed witl> cardamom, 

■ptttmeg, with groves of cocoa-trees, plantations of rubber, tha 
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ever-useful ’cocoanut groves, «nd the broad-leaved 'plantains, 
such a blessing to the natives. The Vanilla vines festobn the 
forests, perfuming the air, and the valuable beans are sold on 
the streets at a low price. 

Kandy is also a haven for the naturalist, botanist, and 
entomologist : there are myriad brilliant-hued butterflies, like 
Jiving flowers ; scarlet dragon-flies of immense size, gay- 
plumaged birds, numerous queer bugs, some exactly like the green 
and yellow leaves of the trees they inhabit. There are scorpions 
and lizards of unbelievable length, that are bright blue in 
colour, but if annoyed they turn yellow while their heads grow 
red. There are many varieties of chameleons, and many deadly 
serpents beside the highly venerated cobra. 

There is a legend that while Buddha meditated beneath the 
Bo-tree, whenever it stormed an immense cobra extended its 
hood to protect the “ Holy One ” from the rain. Hence, you 
will find the cobra painted and sculptured in many temples, and 
is sacred to the Buddhists and .Hindoos alike. 

« 

There arc many beautiful roads around Kandy, one of the 
most pictures(iue is known as “ Lady Horton’s Drive ” ; it 
curls around the templed hills going ever higher and higher, 
until the top is reached from whence ihe extended views 6n 
every side are sublime. 

Another fascinating road is “Lady Blake’s Drive” ; it 
winds downward, and beside the dashing, foaming Mahawile- 
ganga river, as it leaps over rocks and great boulders as though 
rejoicing in its freedom and strength, and twines around its 
thousand little ‘islands, wLile across the river the thickly wooded 
hills arise in majesty and loveliness. ■ We also pass beside the 
bathing ground of the splendid temple elephants, w'ho disport 
themselves in the.river daily, for about two hours, while their 
*keepers ‘diligently scrub them down with heavy brushes, and 
passers-by stop to admire their antics, and feed them on their 
much-lovcd sugar-Cane. , ** 

•We may i^eturn bj the famous “ Eoyal Botanic Garden^’.’ 
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• and-drive throug|i its exquisite p^m-bordered avenues, and revel 
in pexfume and beauty on every side. The Perideniya Garden 
lies in the arms of the Mahawileganga river, forming a little 
peninsula over a mile in extent ; it contains one hundred and 

fifty acres filled with rare trees, vines, plants, flowers, ferns and 
orchids ; such a collection as is nowhere else in the world found 

, all together. There are broad avenues of Palmyra-palms, 
Royal-palms, Talipot-palms, cocoanut-palms and others. 

There are wonderful vistas to be seen through over-arching 
Malacca, and other gigantic bamboos, and there ard festoons of 
flowering vines to charm the eyes of the beholder. One vine I 
.must speak of : it is commonly called the “cannon-ball vine,’’ 
{Couropita Guianensis Myrtaced). Its large blossoms are blend- 
ed tints of rose, lilac and pale-yellow, and they exhale a delight- 
ful, spicy perfume. The strangeness of the flower* is that it 
represents the “ Naga Rajah,’’ or king -cobra, with extended 
hood overshadowing Buddha. - The fruit of this remarkable 
vine is like a large, dark cannon-ball, and it is the repository of 
the seeds. One tall tree in the garden is filled with a weird 
sort of fruit that hangs by the thousands, like bunches of grapes, 
from the branches ; there are flying foxes, taking theii; 
repose during the day, to set forth at twilight in search of the 
|ruits upon which they subsist, and to live their little lives 
and loves beneath the stars. It is well-worth a trip to Kandy 
just to go through Perideniya Garden and to study the rare trees, 
plant-life and flowers. 

In the town of Kandy there are many interesting old 
buildings; on the bank of the lake is the library, the lower story 
of which was erected by the last king as a bathing house for the 
queens and ladies of the harem; it is just across from the 
“ Temple of the tooth.” Just back ’of the Temple is the present 
Museum, which was once the old palace of the itandyan queens. 
It is now filled with interesting relics of the pash 
pavement at the entrance M»a very pleasing example of moon- 
stone carving; there are also several such stones within .the 

12 * 
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enclosure of the Daladd Mdli^dwa. They are usually most 
beautifully carved in semi-circles, with the sacred hamsas^ 
(wild geese), the simha, (lion), the mythical ancestor and totem- 
animal of the Sinhalese, the ubiquitous elephant, and there is 
always a full-moon with a face or the have (hare), thereon. 

There is a pretty story in Ceylon of one of the pre-human 
incarnations of the Bodhisatva : — once he came to earth as a 
hare and the god, Sakra, (Indra), seeking to test his fidelity 
and goodness descended to the forest in the form of a Brajimin, 
appearing before the hare weak and exhausted as though from 
long fasting. He besought the hare for food, and the poor 
animal thought, “ What can I get for this holy-man? I, who * 
live upon grass dnd leaves alone? A hungry man needs meat.” 
So telling the Brahmin to kindle a fire and he would provide 
food, he hurried otf. When the fire Avas lighted, the hare 
returned and hurled himself into the flames, eager to immolate 
himself for the sustenance of the holy Brahmin. However, 
the fire was only an appearance, in reality it was a bed of 
fragrant flowers into which the hare jumped. The Brahmin 
turned back into a god, and that all might remember the 
sacrifice of the hare he painted its picture against the moon ! 
You will find it so painted on the w-alls of many Viharas. 

The Audience Hall, still in use, adjoins the Temple and* 
was also built by King Vikrama, and was in his day the stage 
for many fearful and heart-rending scenes. It looks very peace- 
ful and inviting now, with its many beautifully carved iron-wood 
pillars. The so-called now palace of the queens, is now the 
domicile of thb Government Agent. The king’s palace was 
destroyed during warfarp, iwd the- Kachcheri, a building of 
offices for government employees, now occjipies the ground. 

While driving about Kandy one can but admire the well- 
‘ planned and terraced paddy-fields; but little do we realize the 
important ceremonies that attend the sowing, growing and 
garnering of thi^ all-ynportant grain. Astrologers must ' be 
, consulted as when to sow the seeds; incantations and charma 
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mus^ be offered to the gods of the harvest; good elementals must 
*be invoked to keep away destroying insects, thuswise : “ By 

the power of the Lord Buddha,— this very day all ye flower- 
flies, black-flies, proboscis-arrned-tties, and- earth grubs of this 
field, aw'ay, away; stay not.” flrcat ceremonies are observed 
at the reaping of the grain, attended by priests, doctors, astro- 
logers, and devil-dancers; there are also many tom-tom beaters, 
to accompany the ceremonial dancing, and joy rules the day; 
for without the precious, life giving rice, the poorer classes . 
eould hardly exist. 

During the wonderful Esala Perahera I was honoured by ^ 
being invited, with a small party, to witness jthe robing of the 
Temple elephant for his part in the last night of the great 
procession. It was the night of the Esala full-moon, and the 
great silver-gilt dagoba that usually contained the six other gold 
and bejewelled receptacles of the Sacred Tooth, was to be borne 
forth for all to behold— the Tooth is never taken from the 


• Temple. 

The DSvd NilamS (Headman of the Temple and of all its 
affairs), was gorgeously apparelled as in days of old, and w^s 
rpost imposing to behold. He wore the traditional eight- 
pointed coronet set with rich jewels, and the gold band across 
his brow which betokened his high estate. A splendid large- 
linked chain of gold, from which a jewelled pendant hung 
reached to his waist, where the ivory and gold handles of his 
daggers could be seen, thrust through the broad velvet, gold- 
embroidered girdle. His jacket was of heavy cloth-of-gold, 
with buttons of rubies, and the full sleeves reached only to 
the elbows. On his left middle finger he nore an immense 
jewelled ring of office*. Wound around his body in folds that 

came down to his slippered feet was about ‘fifty jardr, of gold 

embroidered silk-tissue of finest quality, ending- m iit^ie frills 
around his ankles. Th^m-tom beaters and pipers, and the 
Temple dancers, i» a sort of harnes's mirfe of many-coloured 
•ttadLnd tinsel, follorred by incense dud dote bearers aU 
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danced before the Ddvd Nilamd, as we went forth upon the 
Temple-porch to witness the robing of the sacred elephant— 
who by the way, is not a native of Ceylon, as the breed here do 
not wear such tusks as does his majesty, who is of Indian 
origin. He was brought into the main entrance of the Temple 
and his gorgeous trappings were ready for his adornment; the, 
crimson velvet head-covering was richly embroidered in gold 
and silver and jewels, surmounted with an image of the seated 
Buddha. Then his entire body was draped in velvet, with rich 
fringes, and his tusks' were sheathed in gold; throughout the 
entire process his majesty stood patiently and seemed to realize 
the important part he was to play in the procession. A splendid 
howdah was then put upon his back, and on a great silver tray 
of jasmine,* and the lovely plumier flowers, the sacred dagoba 
was placed, and over all was lifted a silken canopy supported on 
either side by rods of iron, which were upheld by uniformed^ 
men. Several head-men, bearing baskets of flowers, mounted 
the elephant, their attendants sitting back of them holding 
aloft their gold and silver umbrellas; then two other richly 
rfjaparisoned elephants were brought to escort the bearer of the . 
Shrine. 

Each division of the Perahera procession is led by a chief- 
tain similarly dressed as the Deva Nilamd, save that their hats 
are four-cornered, richly gold-embroidered and surmounted by 
a lovely ornament called a Malgaha (Tree of Life), which is a 
little tree made of gold with leaves and flowers of jewels. Each 
chief has hie own temple tom-tom beaters, flageolet-players, 
and dancers, who never tuyn their backs on their chieftains. 
This imposing procession is^preceded by whip-wielders to open 
the way through the dense crowd, and they have certainly per- 
fected themselves in their art, as the long . lashes snapped like 
pistol-shots behind the fleeing, laughing throng. 

When the new Esala moon "iSrshered in this pre-historic 
celebration, the High-Priest of thQ Malwatte Monastety, who 
had been ill for some time, passed out, which of course • dela:yed 
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the Perahera festival, while his iJody lay in state in' the Pansala 
for the multitude to view. 


The funeral obsequies were of great interest to me, and 
rivalled in splendour the Perahera. Led by a brass-band play- 
ing a mournful dirge, came froni temple and monastery a long 
procession of yellow-clad monks, under white umbrellas. 
Following were the head-men and chiefs, flag-bearers, incense- 
bearers, and on an immense banner was painted a life-sized 
portrait of the Holy-man, seated in a throne-like chair, and 
holding a palm-leaf fan in bis hand — altogether a noble-appear- 
ing figure; this was borne aloft by four men. Following were 
some fifteen flower-twined bullock-carts, or sorts of floats, 

a 

filled with great piles of puffed-rice, through which were mixed 
small coins, this was generously thrown broad-cqst among the 
thousands who thronged the road-way, and was to represent 
the casting aside of all earth’s cares, and as a blessing and 
farewell to his people. The carts also carried large, brass urns 
filled with perfume which was continually sprayed upon 
the air. Following were the Temple tom-tom beaters and 
pipers, making weird and mournful music which was thrilling 
tp the senses. Just behind them came a most imposing cata- 
falque upborn on the shoulders of many men; it was wreathed 
with garlands of white flowers, and on it rested the flower-hidden 
coffin of the belovdd High-Priest; as they passed through the 
vast multitude, they all cried out a blessing and farewell, shout- 


ing, “ Saddhul SaddhuW" *■ 

He was borne several miles out to the cremation grounds, 
where, I was told, the catafalque was placed in a beautiful 
temple-like structure, and all was burned together. May he find 


his desired Nirvana !* * o- u 

In contrast I attended a few weeks later H high-caste Smhi^.- 
lese wedding, and was charmed with the quaint and interesting 
ceremonies, the elaborat^-decorations of white lotus-flowers, le 
picturesque costumes, and rich gifts to the 
it seems that life is made up of contrasts,-^of lig s an s i 
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The Sinhalese are most proficient in their original mode of 
decorating the roads when any important function takes place, 
or when a distinguished guest arrives, as when the new 
Governor of the Island visited Kandy the highways leading 
from the depot to the “ Temple of the Tooth,” and on to 
Government House were most wonderfully decorated. Frorn^ 
posts of areca-palms arose arches of golden bamboo, fringed 
with the tender young leaves of the cocoanut; and there were 
four splendid Pandals, like unto the ” Arc de Triomphe.” One 
was erected by the Sinhalese, one by the Hindoos, one by the 
Mahomedans, and one by the Afghans now residing in Kandy, 
and it seemed that .each tried to surpass the others in the ele- 
gance of the Pandals. The frame- work of these structures are 
of bamboo .lightly built on lovely columns of the areca-palms, 
elaborately fringed with split cocoanut leaves, hung with every 
sort of tropical fruits and flowers and vines, palmyra-nuts, kitul- 
berries, and cocoanuts, which are supposed to bring good-luck,' 
and they also sported many coloured lights and flags. 

Pandals are really very beautiful constructions, the build- 
ing of which was handed down from the lost days when the 
kings held sway in the splendid cities that are now only digni- 
fied and pathetic ruins. 

Kandy — beautiful, peaceful Kandy ! Never shall I forget 
the halcyon days spent amid your verdant hills, that have indeed 
been blessed by the Creator, and are watched over by the gods. 


Teresa Strickland 
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THE NEW ECONOMICS OF LAND 

Dr. Michael Hakiisch, the first President of the Austrian 
Republic has produced a monograph which should prove- to be of 
Immense theoretical interest to the advanced students of land- 
economics in Europe. It is well calculated to furnish the 
Indian statesmen and economists also with practical suggestions 
in regard to the problem of laud-reconstruction. Tlie volume 
is entitled Die LandflucM.^ 

Prom the title alone the reader will believe that the author 
discusses perhaps the too common subject of exodus from the 
country or mofussil into the cities. This conventional topic of 
village vs. town economy is certainly one of the rndin themes. 
But another and perhaps more important subject is the exodus 
.from agriculture into non-agricultural occupations. It need be 
observed at the outset that to take to non-agricultural occupa- 
tions is not necessarily tantamount to an exodus from the village 
into the metropolis. For, a great part of the big industries of 
* the modern world is to be found in the mofussil. • 

• The fundamental problem with which Hainisch deals is the 
anpopularity of agriculture as a profession. And the economics 
of the unpopularity is exhibited in a statistical and historical 
manner. The treatment is comparative and although intend- 
ed to be a suggestive study on the situation in Austria, may 
well be taken to be a contribution to the science of land reform 
in Europe. Those of us in India who are familiar with the 
theories of Bering’s Innere •Koloni^ation (1893) and their reper- 
cussion on the economic legisla'^ion of Germany , Denmark, 
Great Britain and other countries will not f^il to notice tiie ^ 
advances that Hainisch’ s treatment of land questions with * 
special reference to their attempted solution have scored upon 


> Fischer Co., Jena, 1924, pp. 371-10, 
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those of the former. Econoipic theory like economic develop- 
ment, has been going ahead in the Western world. . 

The modern world is essentially a capitalistic one. Mass 
production, large-scale business organization, “ finance- 
capital,” international competition and world-finance are some 
of the features of this economy. Whatever be the occupational 
activity or profession it will have to submit to the require- 
ments of this woi;ld-order. The choice of a career or occupa- 
tion, whether from the standpoint of the capitalist or from that 
of the laboiirer, will naturally and normally be directed just to 
those branches of economic enterprise which are likely •to 
possess the possibilities of success by this test. So far as* 
industry is concerned, 'there is not much room for scepticism. 
For, the requirements of capitalistic business-economy are well 
met by manufacturing organizations. Indeed, it is in the indus- 
trial fields that the capitalistic system is what it is. But 
neither psychologically nor technically is agriculture as yet 
well suited to capitalism. In the struggle for existence and 
self-assertion between agriculture and manufacture, therefore,' 
the former has every chance of being weeded out. The exodus 
from “ land ” is thus an inevitable necessity of modern 
economy. 

Mobilization of labour is almost as easy to-day on account, 
of the facilities of transportation as mobilization of capital. 
Labour seeks the highest rates of remuneration as capital the 
highest rates of profit. There cannot be two rates of earnings 
for the same class of services in one and the same market. 
Agricultural labourers therefore want to be paid at the same 
rates as the labourers in the industrial factories. But the 
farmers are not in a financially prosperous enough position to 
employ labour on such favourable terms. ' The landless agricul- 
' tural labourers must therefore seek position as hands in non- 
agricultural concerns, no matter whether in metropolis or 
mofussil. What now about the capitalists? Would they care 
to invest their money in farming when they know that they can- . 
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not make it paying or at any rate paying to the same extent as 
• some of the rival occupations? Certainly not. TheJ' run away 
from agriculture exactly as the labourers do. 

The question of the unprofitableness of agriculture^has been 
challenging for abouHwo generations the agricultural faddist, 
land-hobbyist, “ ruralist ” as well as the patriot, social 
reformer and other denominations of applied economist. Each 
one has been attempting to make the impossible possible, i.e., 
rend* agriculture, unpopular as it ha.s grown to be by sheer 
force of world development, popular both among peasants and 
princes. One universal panacea is well known. It is “ co- 
operation ” discovered m the middle of the 19th century. Another 
discovery of the last two decades of the same century is the 
colonization of the lands of the country achieved*, through the 
redistribution of population within its boundaries. The “ small 
holdings ’ ’ movement belongs to the same genus of land-doctoring. 
The first is to-day universal enough to be an almost inevitable 
item in schemes of economic devdlopment for Young India. The 
second measure, “ internal colonizing,” has perhaps been 
demanding the attention of a few high-brows in recent years. 
There are chances of its being no less popular in Indian economy 
than the co-operative movement in the near future. 

Now comes the third great discovery, as presented in 
Hainisch’s analysis. He has tried to beard the lion in his own 
den. The chief problem, as be envisages it, consists in making 
igriculture an economically worthwhile proposition. The 
importance of having a large number of peop^le employed in 
farming belongs, in Hainisch’s economic system as in that of 
many other theorists, Continentaf and British, to the minimum 
af sociological postula-tes. But the labourers will stick to their 
lands only so long as they are liberally lem'unerated . Now,, 
higher wages for agricultural labour can become normai ) heno- 
nena only under conditi^g of High incomes for farmers. The 
luestion of higher prices for agriculliural produce becomes 
uitomatically a part of this economic ideology. Nor is this all., 

13 
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Logic compels us to bring in tlie problem of land-values in this 
theoretica]’ complex. It is a precondition for this system that' 
the land-value should not rise. We are therefore counselled to a 
comprehensive scheme of agrarian reform which through legis- 
lation would dictate “ fair ” remuneration in regard to land, 
wages and prices. 

The desired and desirable relations between land-value, 
wages and prices cannot come through “ natural ” laws. 
Hainisch makes good use of British protectionist theory and 
practice in regard to agriculture during and since the wai;. 
State intervention is postulated to be an indispensable method 
in agrarian reform. .On the question of minimum wages and 
minimum prices, likewise, the author has drawn considerably on 
the war-time and post-war experience of Great Britain. He is 
especially in favour of an agricultural monopoly to be exercised 
by the state. And this he considers to be much more worth 
while, socially speaking, than protection. As soon as a state 
monopoly is introduced in regard to the goods to be imported, 
the way is laid open to the fixing not only of prices and wages 
in connection with the land to be cultivated within the country 
but the fixing of the laud- values as well. The state thus comes 
to the rescue of agriculture in a national economy by rendering 
it worth while to all the parties concerned. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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CONSOLIDATION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS 
IN BENGAL 

Every one acquainted with the topography of tiie villages ini 

Consolidation defined, ^engaj kiiows that the plots appertaining to 
a particular holding covered by one tenancy 
held by one or more co-sharers lie scattered about in the village. 
The “plot ’’ is not necessarily a piece of land witHin ordy one* 
set of boundaries without any dividing “ ail ’’ between, but is a 
piece of land of the same class belonging to one tenant or set of, 
tenants held under the same tenancy-condftions which may 
include more than one geographical plots or smaller p^ircels with 
distinct dividing boundaries of their own. It is 'important to 
remember this distinction between the Settlement-recognised 
plot and a geographical plot for a correct view of the obstacles to 
the use of mechanical processes j which among others is one 
of the main objectives of consolidation. Even when held by the 
same person in one block, plots are divided for the purposes of 
irrigation, etc. • 

• Now the consolidation of agricultural lands may mean (a) 
grouping together of all tenancies held by the same person or the 
same set of persons, or (b) grouping together of all the different 
plots of land held by the same tenant, or (c) aggregation 'of lands 
to form larger units to be owned by the same individual, or set 
of individuals within, as far as possible, one set of boundaries. 

To effect the first is an easy process. There is however no 
legal enactment to force it when either the landlord or the 
tenant objects to its application ; but in Khasmahals and in estates 
of enlightened landlords such consolidation is frequently effected. 
Its effect on the efficient use of the land, however? is 'nil. It’ 
simply reduces clerical work in {Recounts. The third one is really 
a development of the secdilQ and it is this latter which needs to 
be examined first. It is proposed, therefore, to^ examine how^ 
■far it is desirable to arrange for a geographical juxtaposition of 
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plots held by the same individual or set of individuals working 
jointly to Create consolidated units or blocks within one set of 
boundaries, and if economically desirable how to bring about 
such a juxtaposition. Next it will be seen if the third 
process raises any complications. 

The chief causes which lead to disintegration are two : 

Causes of disintegra- (o)the laws of inheritance, (b) inequalities 
****“■ in the advantages of the different blocks of 

land to the cultivators. The former constitute the perm'anent 
and the latter the non-permanent causes of disintegration. 
Some detailed consideration is necessary to appreciate the 
difficulties in the way of practically dealing with the problem. 

(A) The two main religious groups interested in the land 
are the Hindus and the Mahomedans. 

For the Hindus there are two schools determining the 
course of inheritance ; the Mitakshara and the Dayabhag. In 
Bengal the fmmber of families governed by the Mitakshara 
system is very limited. The major portion is governed by the • 
Dayabhag system. In both, however, inheritance is determined 
by the question of the right of offering pindaft to the dead. 
Some difference of opinion exists as to whether the offering of 
pindas and inheritance are inseparably connected. But the 
passage of Manu “ pindam dadyat hare! dhanani (fin® 

has been generally accepted as the authority 
for the proposition that the right of inheritance is founded on 
the benefit conferred by the offering of pinda. It is not 
necessary to discuss the principles underlying this conception. 
It is sufficient to note that it seems to be a very ancient 
conception, traces of which carl be found even among the Greeks 
and the Romans (see Smith s* Greek and' Roman antiquities), 
this conception among the Aryan settlers of India deyeloped into 
a religion and now forms part of the principles on which 
the ritualistic Hindu bases his s6cio-rel^gious practices. It wjU 
thus appear that the principles of inheritance are bound up with 
the religion of the Hindus. i, *. ' 
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For the Mahomedans the rules of inheritance are more 
definite. Detailed rules — the limits and the quotas — afe given 
in the Quoran. They are based on the following clearest 
injunctions : — • . 

(a) “ Telka hududulla wa main you ti illaho wa rasu lahu youd 

khelho jannatin tajri inun tahtihal anharo khalidina fiha wa zalikel fawzul 
Azim ” 

which translated means : — 

“ These are Allah’s limits and whoever obeys Allah and His Apostle 
He will cause him to enter gardens beneath, etc.” (Chap. IV, verse 18.) 

ib) Wa main yasillaha wa rasulahu yata adda hududahu youd 
khelho naran khalidan feeha wa lahu azabum muhum 

which means ; — ♦. ’ * 

“ Whosoever disobeys Allah and His Apostle and goes beyond His 
limits He will cause him to enter fire to abide in it and he shall have an 
‘abasing chastisement ” (Chapter IV, verse 14.) 

* It is clear, therefore, that the disposition of property for 
the followers of Islam is regulated by the clearest injunctions 
• in the Quoran ; and deviation therefrom is held as a sin. . 

. Thus both to the Hindus and the Mahomedans the rules of 
ijjheritance are a part of their respective religious code; and one 
may say that the ideas of entail or primogeniture or the like, 
are against their communal prejudice. We have to reckon with 
the fact therefore that the rules of inheritance will be mo;:e or 
less permanent factors continually at work to disintegrate pro- 
perty at each succession and break it up into smaller and smaller 
parcels, and any legislation , to alter the rules of inheritance will 
be interpreted as interference with the religions of the people. 
Consolidation, consequently, once made will ^be immediately 
‘ unmade and a solution under existing conditions will Dnly be * 
temporary in effect. 

. The other cause whiolrtends to split up* lands into small 
fjaginents is the inequality in the advantages and the class of ^ 
thd^and. Suppose an individual dies leaving his homestead and* 
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other lands in different fields. The homestead portiojpi with 
temples tod tanks for use is coveted by all for facilities 'of 
performing religious rites and of meeting domestic needs. Simi- 
larly, each of the heirs and successors may demand a particular 
field with facilities for irrigation to be split up into parts for 
equality of advantage. An Amani land has got to be split up 
so that each may have his share of Aman as well as of Aus )r 
Rabi. Over and above these each field has got to be “ailed” 
up to hold either rain water or water from irrigation channels. 
Leaving out the question of homestead lands for the present the 
inequality is mainly, though not exclusively, of advantages in 
irrigation and the quality and nature of yield. All these are 
removable. Science may remove the inequalities. But till it 
does, the' tendency will be to disintegrate. 

Fragmentatiou: aci- Fragmentation has advantages : but 

vantages and disadvaii- thesc are entirely due to the present condi- 

tages. ^ ^ • 

tions. 


The cultivator (a) gets a part of land of each class; he 
shares in the advantages and disadvantages with his co-sharers, 
(b) can “ail” up his land and thus retain his share of water, . 
and (c) has narrow demarcating strips which leave portions .for 
grazing cattle. . 

The disadvantages are obvious and are mainly these : — 

(a) Waste of time and labour in shifting his cattle and 
implements from place to place. 

(b) Being scattered, improvements in the shape of de- 
vising means qf irrigation by sinking wells or excavating tanks 
are almost impossible to effect. 

(c) Improved appliances which require large blocks to be 
worked cannot be introduceci. 

' (d) Effective personal supervision is difficult. 

(e) Small scattered blocks lead to wastage in seeds, 
manure and labour. ' • 

(/) The demarcating strips have to be left out of. 
ksultivation. 
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The idea of grouping parcels into one blGck is not 
• foreign to the cultivators of Bengal. ’Any 

coMoiidaUon!*^ ^ecord of rights will show that there are cases 

of “Badlayen” or “Ewaj dakhal” which 
means that the cultivators have exchanged lands on the ground 
of contiguity. By mutual arrangement they are known occa- 
sionally to have permanently cxcha]iged plots on the same 
ground. 

So* far as the law is concerned the Partition Act .(Act V of 
1893) permits a court at the instance of a party applying for 
partition of joint property under certain conditions to have it 
sold up and bought by one. Individual co-sharers in agricul- 
tural holdings with sejiarate possession can, if they desire, and 
under the conditions laid down in the law, get the lipldings thus 
sold up and bought. The number of separate holders of a joint- 
holding can thus be eliminated. 

' Similarly the Mahoruedan law recognizes a right of pre- 
emption in sale by holders of contiguous lands. 

It appears therefore, that the idea of voluntary exchange 
exists and that through the Partition Act and the right of pre- 
emption for Mahomedans consolidation of holdings to a certain* 
extent is possible. The practical effect of these aids however is 
not very great. Exchange on voluntary agreement can only be 
effected by mutually interested persons owning neighbouring 
lands in different blocks ; it not infrequently depends upon the 
good-will of the landlords too or their agents. Such instances, 
however, are rare. 

The Partition Act procedure involves the institution of a 
civil suit ; and as it depe’nds on* the option of the court, 
the result is uncertain. The purchaser needs ready money 
and as he cannot always command this he is 'often prevented ^ 
from resorting to it. The proceduje thus is resorted to only in 

verp rare cases. , * 

The exercise of the right of pre-emption is dependant oni 
nAriil^.ini nnn/lif.inn.C! la rlnwn in thp MalioniGdaD Law, The 
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to exercise the right must be ma^e immediately (talab-i monasi- 
bat) and ‘it must be made specifically with certain gesture lafid 
down in the law before witnesses (talah-i-isthad) . 

The right is liable to be lost by acquiescence while the 
vendor can defeat it by leaving out a small strip of land imme- 
diately adjoining those of his neighbours. All these make the 
procedure somewhat complicated, and in more cases than not the 
claim is frustrated. 

If consolidation has to be better and more exclusively orga- 
nised more effective methods are necessary. 

Legal position . — It should be recognised that conisolid; 

ation if it is to be an effective means for im- 
co^TOUdation proved and intensive agricultural operation 
• • must be made by methods which can be adopt- 

ed by those actually engaged in cultivation. The large majo- 
rity in Bengal so engaged belong to the class of raiyats, most of 
whom again have a right of occupancy under the Bengal Tenancy* 
Act. The law about the transferability of this right is 
now in a chaos. Without a clear law on the question of trans- 
ferability no scheme for consolidation will be effective. The 
first step, therefore, to introduce consolidation on a large scale * 
should be to make the law about the transferability free from 
ambiguity. Even the mere right to transfer will not be enough* 
and legal provision will have to be made to distribute rent on 
parts of holdings split up, so that the rent of holdings constitu- 
ted b;^ consolidation may be adjusted. It has further to be re- 
membered that the larger the subinfeudation the greater is the 
difficulty. Bights of different degrees can hardly be exchanged 
and where occupancy rights descend ' lower to under-raiyats of 
various grades there will be corresponding difficulties. A simple 
tenancy system being an essential condition precedent to 
successful consolidation, tenancy legislation in future should 
aim at simplifying and not complicaj;ing the land system. 

Psychological change . — The next point that must be attended 
to is to create the .psychology for the change. There must 
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be a will to consolidate. To cre’ate that psychology the benefits 
^risifig out of consolidation must be ’demonstrated. ‘These 
benefits must not be merely theoretically possible but actually 
attainable under existing conditions. The two main directions 
in which benefit is possible are the saving of time and the 
possibility of employing better tools and appliances. 

It is to be remembered that, situated as the cultivator is 
to-day, when he has little else to turn his energy and attention 
to, saving of time really has little practical significance for 
h^m. Loss of time is of little consequence to one to whom time 
has scarcely any value. There must therefore be provision 'for a 
larger employment of his time and the consequent increase of 
its value. His means again are so limited that improvements 
can hardly in the majority of cases be secured by him. The 
crops that he grows — and paddy and jute must be the largest 
single product of the land — hardly need any great improved 
• implements. While the total quantum of land for a gi’oup of 
joint cultivators is ordinarily so- small that consolidation will 
hardly appreciably alter the position — a cultivator having an 
acre and half in all benefits but little if his lands say in 
three blocks be grouped into one. Other factors which will 
be* discussed later must be brought into operation to create 
the will to consolidate, and without this will no theoretical 
scheme has anv chance of success. 

Assuming that a simple land system, an amended tenancy 
legislation and the necessary psychology exist, the following 
appear to be some of the methods by which consolidation can be 
carried out : — 

• • 

(1) In Khasmahpls and estates under the direct manage- 
ment of the Government, a propaganda for, consolidatioB by^ 
voluntary exchange and the offer of facilities to allow rfnitatiouj 
without trouble may be announced as the accepted principle. If 
foi* the estates under the Court of Wards.the principle is accepted 
aij^ private landlords can be induced to co-operate,^ a considerable^ 

14 • - 
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advance in consolidation of the simpler type may be made 
without the aid of any complicated machinery. ‘ 

(2) Co-operative Consolidation Societies . — The Punjab 
method of consolidation which is briefly described below may 
sometimes bring about good results. 

Preliminary propaganda work is done by the credit staff 
and if, in any particular area, people are found desirous of 
consolidating their holdings co-operatively, they communicate 
with the special staff maintained for the purpose. The consoli- 
dation Sub-Inspector then proceeds to the spot, camps in the 
village and starts intensive propaganda. He explains in detail 
the benefits which will accrue from consolidation. If the 
zemindars are convinced and are willing to join such a society 
they are' required to sign a statement agreeing 

(a) to the principle of re-arrangement of scattered holdings 
so as to secure more compact blocks of fields for each owner ; 

(h) to submit to any arrangement approved by two-thirds 
of the whole number of members in general meeting ; 

(c) to permit the re-arrangement of their land in accord- 
ance with any such scheme and to give possession in accordance 
therewith for a period of four years ; 

(d) to submit to arbitration in accordance with the by- 
aws disputes torching the business of the society (including 
disputes as to rights, boundaries, rents, responsibility for land 
revenue and cesses and possession of lands affected by any such 
scheme) that may arise during the existence of the society. 

A committee is then formed from amongst the promoters. 
Revenue records and mutation registers are consulted and a 
list is prepared showing the quantity and class of land held by 
and the revenue paid on «ach, together with its respective 
survey numbers. • A tentative scheme is then drawn up on the 
principle of greatest good to .the greatest number, and allot- 
ment is then made to each per^n or^roup of persons, and the 
new allotment isrnarked on the village map. A general mek- 
ing of the members .,is then convened and final aUotme»lM>f 
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plots is made. If the allotmenis are agreed to* by all, tht 
scheme becomes final. If however any ’member stajids ’out the 
whole scheme falls through and a fresh scheme is prepared 
When every member agrees a nevy map is prepared showing the 
final distribution of lands. When final allotments have beer 
agreed to the Sub-Inspector supplies each member or group of 
members, as the case may be, with a parcha in wh'ch the survey 
number, area, class and land revenue of land held and offered 
for consolidation and the survey number, area, class and lapd 
revenue of land to beheld in exchange are shown. With the 
parcha a, tracing of the block showing its dimensions and bound- 
aries is ’given. When the parchas are made over to the members 
concerned they are required to sign or record their thumb im- 
pressions in the proceedings book of the Society, ^n application 
is then made to the Revenue Officer who proceeds to the spot and 
sanctions mutations. The operation embraces two mutations : 

(1) where all the land is transferred to joint ownership of 
the members, and 

(2) where land under joint ownership is re-transferred to 
individu&ls. 

The Land Records Department consider this as one muta- 
tion and a fee of four annas per holding only is charged. The new 
lioldings are duly recorded by the Revenue Department, in the 
record-of-rights. 

After the mutations have been recorded, the Sub-Inspector 
forwards all papers to the Assistant Registrar who scrutinises, 
examines and forwards them on to the Registrar for registration. 
All differences amongst the members are settled by arbitration. 

It may be noted that,- it is. not always possible to allot 
every cultivator a compact blocl^ which will include all t e 
classes of land he originally possessed. In the§e cases Ian o a^ 
Particular class is taken in a block and divide amotlgs e 

nembers according to the area, of that class they origina y 
JO^sessed. Thus when nfiere are fou? classes of land in 
.’il]pge the cultival^ir may have four blocks of land in t e new 
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allotment. "It is important to note that the basis of re-distri- 
bution is always the area of the holding and not its money value^ 

The circumstances in Bengal in the permanently settled 
tracts are radically different from those in the Punjab. In the 
Government Khasmahals though the conditions are more parallel, 
the fundamental difference lies in the fact that in the Punjab 
the Government is the Controller of the Irrigation Canals. In 
Bengal Irrigation Societies may supplement the efforts of consoli- 
dation societies where irrigation exists; but it is not always 
available as in riparian strips. Irrigation societies have not as 
yet’ got a permanent position in Bengal. "Where the question of 
irrigatidm is not of importance some progress may be possible. 

(3) Evolution of new types of villages . — To start with, 
all rights Wh,atever must first be liquefied and then a distribu- 
tion should be made upon a basis most conducive to the 
welfare of the community. The governing principles 
should be on the basis of the Enclosure Acts in England. The 
procedure will ’be similar to that prescribed in the Land Acqui-* 
sition Act followed by re-allotment after an adjudication of 
classes according to priority. The machinery will be set in 
motion on the application of not less than one-half of the 
villagers. 

The application of the procedure may be restricted to blocks 
or parts instead of being extended to entire villages at once in 
order, in the first instance, to gain experience of the problems 
that nray arise and details may be modified as the result of such 
experience. This method however is somewhat radical and in 
its application great caution is needed. 

(4) Co-operative Cultivation Societies . — Cultivators owning 
lands in one block may form themselveo into a co-operative 
^society to cultivate the land as one unit, breaking up 
the “ails” knd the demarcating strips, converting the areas 
held by all the individuals into cne block, and dividing 
the produce after meeting the cost of cultivation according to 
the share of each. This more or less will be the application Hof 
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the principle of group socialism for agrarian purposes. If the 
^ople can be educated to the appreciation of this prinoiple’, this 
system may produce very good results. It is, however, in essence 

based on a communistic idea and the causes which still make 

• 

communism practically a failure will operate to a certain extent 
against its success. On the other hand cultivators are known to 
have combined for specific agricultural purposes — irrigation, har- 
vesting or ploughing ; and the extension of the spirit is not 
altogeK:her impossible to organise. It is unnecessary to discuss 
details here. It has possibilities but it has practical drawbacks 
^too which should be carefully considered. 

(5) Eight of pre-emption in sales of occupancy right by a * 
neighbouring cultivating holder may have some effect. 

It must be remembered that against all these "’the existing 
causes of disintegration will continue tomperate. 


It has been stated above that (i) consolidation of tenancies 
Larger issues in- will hardly have any effect on improving the 
methods of agricultural operation. 

(ii) So far as mere grouping together of parcels of land of 
the same holding are concerned the quantity of land per group 
is so small that in the largest majority of cases the grouping will 
hardly make blocks of more than 2 acres. (It was round on 
actual enquiry in a typical West Bengal Police Station that 
holdings under 6 acres w’ere 93‘2 per cent, of the total). It is 
questionable whether this grouping will have any beneticial 
effect. It has been pointed out that the largest majority of the 
people have no other means of occupation : time hangs heavy 
on them and saving of time thus has little real value to 
them. Unless, therfefore, the v5,lue of lime is increasingly 
appreciate!, saving of time to them means no' gain. So unless, 
and until other occupations can be found for them or agriculture 
CE(^ be so diversified thatj, continuous work fof them even with 2 
.acres of land can be found throughout Iheyear, there is no prac- 
fa'i^l utility of cdhsolidation while it ns doifbtful whethej 
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agriculture can be so diversified that the cultivator with his 
means can effectively lake to it throughout the year. 

(in) The last process is to go on gradually increasing 
the size by consolidation. This, however, raises the issue 
as to what is going to happen to the displaced population. 
England may be taken as a country which embarked on 
large-scale consolidation to make way for the capitalistic 
methods of cultivation. It is worth recalling the period 
when consolidation under the Enclosure Acts was carried 

-I c 

on in England. The Enclosure movement started with the 
visit'of Arthur Young, the Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, immediately after its constitution in 1794 and went on till 
after the middle 6f the nineteenth century. This period synchro- 
nised more or less with the period of England’s industrial 
revolution. It is on record that the substitution of enclosure 
for the open field system led to a very large expropriation of 
agriculturists. This is not the place to discuss whether the 
present problems of unemployment are not indirectly traceable 
to the movement then initiated, but it is certain that but for 
the simultaneous process of absorption of the expropriated 
tenants in the growing industries, the immediate effect of the 
movement would have been acute and widespread distresk. 
Improved means of agricultui^e means largely the utilisation of 
mechanical inventions ; and effective mechanical inventions 
certainly displace human labour. The human labour thus dis- 
placed .will need to be provided elsewhere. Unless therefore 
arrangements for alternative occupations are possible, consolida- 
tion may lead tc- economic, social and even political upheavals 
by intensifying the problem of .unemployment — a problem which 
in India may assume dimgisions beyond control. In one 
sense it may mean ultimate good in adjusting the postulation to 
the means -of subsistence from agriculture, but the process 
is fraught with grave dangers which cannot be contemplated 
with equanimity. * 

I do not propose ^to examine the alternative occupatic^' 
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which are now open or will possibly be open in future, for that 
Vill be much beyond the scope of the present discussito. It is 
certain, however, that no large avenue is immediately available. 

The conclusions may be summarised thus : — There are 
permanent and non-permanent causes operating in the disinte- 
gration of plots. Non-perrnanent causes may be removed by 
scientific researches and provision lor better facilities for irriga- 
tion. Permanent causes, rooted as they are in the religious 
ideas *of the people, are difficult to deal with. It may not be 
altogether impossible that the economic conditions may alter the 
social psjchology. The code of religion about inheritance may 
be so regulated by an altered social conscience that the real 
property may be left intact and others may get the money value 
of their due shares. That however, is a matter -of education, 
and presupposes a better financial position which can supple- 
ment or convert shares in real property immediately with or 
into cash. 

. It is not possible again so to organise the social system of 
the Mahomedan community that family property may get back 
to one hand again by intermarriage among cousins. The 
Hindus have definite rules about intermarriage w'hich make in 
their case such a scheme impossible to work out. It may be 
observed that in France the Law Napoleon tends almost similarly 
to disintegrate the family property, but other causes, of which 
intermarriage with cousins is one, have tended continually 
to consolidate holdings into larger and larger units in sf)iie of 
a ‘disintegrating law of inheritance. (The Appendix shows the 
difference in the sizes of holdings in France and a typical W est 
Bengal tract) . 

These are, however, matter^ of education, but without 
devising some means to counteract the permanent operative* 
causes any attempt at consolidation will be infructuous. 
Consolidation of different^ tenancies has hardly any value from 
the point of view of agricultural impfdvement. Consolidation 
of .'^aroels of the sfeme holding in view of the ^mall quantity^ 
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of land owned by a group, 'will not create conditions mate- 
rially favourable to an improvement of the agricultur^^ 
operations. , Consolidation with a view to make larger and 
larger units, as well as the mere reason for consolidation which 
is to make larger uses of mechanical devices, will tend to the 
expropriation of agriculturists and displacement of human 
labour. Unless alternative means of occupation are possible 
such consolidation may lead to great economic distress. 

.. The different methods for consolidation have been indicated. 
In my opinion radical or hasty action is undesirable. Certa,^ni 
legislative changes and permissive procedure indicated, may 
be introduced. The perfection of the right of transfer, the right 
of pre-emption of neighbouring cultivator, the familiarity with 
the ideas of (jo-operative methods of consolidation and of cultiva- 
tion may be very helpful. The will to consolidate must be 
created. For this the ef&cacy and the possibility of using better 
appliances on large blocks should be demonstrated to the * 
cultivators. A slow psychological and economic process may 
thus be introduced which will adapt itself to circumstances. 

A forced march will be risky ; and too elaborate ofhcial 
machinery and intervention will be an unmixed evil and 
may lead to serious complications. 

One may still believe that science has not yet exhausted alT 
possibilities of research, and it may not be utopian to hope that 
the highest economic use of land is not inconsistent with 
the use of small blocks. The up-rooting of large rural popula- 
tion, however tempting it may appear to the urbanised advocate 
of capitalistic lAethods, may not prove the one effective remedy 
even for the most economic use of ' land and should not be 
hustled through nor should « scheme with such possibilities 
,be adopted without circumspection. 
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Append 


Under 5 acres 
From 5 to 15 acres 
^From 15 to 25 acres 
Over 25 acres 


France. 

10 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
35 per cent. 


Garbeta, 

93'2 per cent. 
4 '8 per cent, 
'7 per cent. 
1’3 per cent* 


Bejoy Bihari Mukherji 


MISTS 

You were'the dawn and the awakening ; 

* As you are now the reflected light in the darkening sky. 

You are gone but memory holds dimly a little of your radiance 
All else is gray and silent, 

You built a world around you, peopled with dreams, 

And hope wandered bright toward the gate thereof 
Now all that is ended ; there is no hope nor light 
Lote is a. beautiful thought — no more than that.: 

.Like the whisper of wind or far away music 
Some ihagic that cannot be held 
Gfrasped in the hands there is nothing 
Only the wet mist the rainbow left. 


Linwbll Rohl 
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.The Natya-sastra, with the Commentary of Abhinavagupta, edited * 
with a preface, appendix and index by Manavalii Ramakrishna Kavi, 
Vol. I (Chs. 1-7). Central Library, Baroda (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 
In‘0. XXXVI) 1926. 

Students of Sanskrit Dramaturgy and histrionic art know already Ihe 
great importance of the 'Nd^ya-bastra of Bharata, which is admittedly the 
earliest standard work .on the subject. The only edition of^'the entire 
work, consisting of thirty-seven chapters, is the one published in 1894 by 
the Nimay. Sa^ar Press, Bombay, in the Kavyamahi Series (No. 42) ; but 
it is long out of print and has become exceedingly scarce. Grosset edited 
the text in transliteration in 1898 up to the end of Ch. 14 ; and to him 
and Eegnaud we owe also the separate publication of Ohs. 15-17 and 28. 
None of these editions, which wore based on admittedly inadequate ^ 
materials, can be said to be final,* and there was still room for a complete 
critical and scholarly edition of the text. The only available commentary 
on the text is that by Abhinavagupta. Only one chapter of it^lCh. vi) has 
to far been published. It was, therefore, a happy idea to plan the publi- . 
cation of Bharata’s text with its equally famous commentary in the Gaek- 
wad’s Series, whose enlightened patronage alone can finance an extensive 
publication like this. 

The record of this well-known Series, which has now passed its tenth 
anniversary, is an extremely creditable one, and none of its publications 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit has been without merit or interest. The publi- 
cation of the Ndfya-S^stra, therefore, in this series was eagerly awaited by 
all Sanskrit scholars interested in the subject. The first volume of the 
edition, containing Chs. i-vii, is now before us ; and three more volumes 
are promised to complete the work. Manuscripts of the commentary on 
Ch. vii, however, could not be procured, and o^ this chapter only the text 
is printed. 

From the editor’s own account, we are happy to learn that he was 
extremely fortunate in obtaining, ampler manuscript-material than was 
vouchsafed to any 'of it^, earlier editors ; *but a close examination of the 
text fails to convince us that he has been able to make proper use of his 
^ood fortune, especially in the commentary poHion. The publicatifon is 
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an extiemely valuable one, but ita value is seriously impaired by its tech* 
nioal shortcomings. As I have already dwelt upon some of tfiese defects 
in an extensive review of the edition in the Indian Historical Quafterly, 
Vol. Ill, No. 4, I may be pardoned for abstaining from repetition. Th^ 
chief points which I wanted to make out in that review may, however, be 
briefly indicated here. 

The editor’s statement in the prefa(.o regarding two recensions of the 
text and their relative priority as well as his remarks about other versions 
of the work have not at all been substantiated. As a matter of fact, the 
editor makes these statements and leaves them in the air I Tf he wantSJ 
to*ostablish his hypothesis regarding these recensions, it would have^ been 
more satisfying if he had given full apparatus criticus along with the text 
and other relevant data, in order to enable us to judge of the matter. In 
stating that the Southern version was older than the* Northern and that 
earlier Northern commentators like Udbhata, Lollata and others jmade use 
of it, he really begs the whole question. 

The treatment of the text itself is not impeccable ; but this may be 
excused in a difficult text and in its equally difficult commentary. But 
what is more surprising is that there is no evidence that enough care has 
been taken to collate the MSS. and editions, and weigh their readings pro- 
perly, so as to constitute a sound critical or even reliable text. It is also 
regrettable that the editor should plead “ limitation of time, purse and 
space ” in extenuation. The more closely one scrutinises the text, the 
mere evident it becomes that the text is often uncritically copied from the 
^SS., and the readings adopted are obviously eclectic. One need not be 
severe and find fault with inaccuracies and mistakes which are inevitable 
in a work like this ; but one surely has a right to demand thorough and 
conscientious labour and truly critical instinct in the handling of an im- 
portant and difficult text. All that we can say is that Mr. Kavi’s text 
ha« not dispensed with the necessity of consulting at every step the read- 
ings of the earlier edition of Grosset or even the imperfect KavyamSla 
edition. 

But what is more serious is that in some places there are consider- 
able additions, alteration^ and emendattons of the text without any indi- 
cation of the fact. This procedure cannot be tocf highly condemned, , 
especially as the text is delivered ^^ith an authority in*a well refuted 
series. It is conceded that the unaeki>owledged additions and emendations 
ar^made with the best possible intentions c;i^that\hey are not«always of 
a very serious or extensive character ; but in the mass they are enough 
to Vender the work utterly unreliable. The lirrfited space at our^disposak 
does not allow us to enteV injo details ; but the reader will en^ugli 
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examples to justify the apparently severe remarks made here in my more 
extensive rfeview of this work referred to above. 

Even mailing allowance for the limitations of Indian printing and the 
diflBculties under which the proofs were corrected by the editor from a 
distance! one must confess that the misprints and slips with which the 
book swarms gives one the impression that it badly wants a thorough 
revision. It does credit neither to the editor nor to the Series. And for ' 
some of these lapses the editor cannot altogether escape personal respon- 
sibility. 

« • The addition of the illustrations prepared from the figured on the 
NatarSja temple at Cidambaram is indeed a very good idea ; but one only 
wishes that the execution of them had not been so clumsy and given 
them an appearance of hediousness which is certainly not a feature of 
oriental art. 

The undertaking of an edition of this difficult text with its learned 
commentary <Soes credit to an already well-established series ; but care 
should have been taken that the edition was worthy of its standard of 
excellence. It may be urged that it is better to have the book as it is 
and thank the editor, rather than not have it at all, — but oh for the much 
needed critical and scholarly edition ! 


S. K. De 

k ■ 


Kautilya: A Critical and Historical Study — by Narayanchandra 

Bandyopadhyay, M.A., Lecturer in the Department of History and Anthro- 
pology, Calcutta University, published by Messrs. R. Cambray & Co., 15 
College Square, Calcutta, price Rs. 7-8, pages 328. 

Mr. Bandyopadhyaya’s several works on Ancient Indian Economics 
and Politics have not only given him a position among Indologists, but 
also contributed liberally to our knowledge of India's past. The present 
volume from his pen is a study of the greatest work on Indian ll^Htios, 
the Arthasastra of Kautilyk. The author has acquitted himself 
very creditably in respect of exposition as well m of criticism^ and this is 
a task which mean^ a thorough command of historical and theoretical 
data* Since, the publication of the excellent productions of Prof. Aiyan 
gar and Dr. Law, very little has been done towards revealing further the 
texture of the master- mind which is reputedeto have helped the establish- 
ment of the vast Maurya hJmpire. Mr. Bannerjee's attempt is, therefore, 
^timely and weloo^me in view of the rapid stride^ th^ subject is taking 
day«aft^r day. 
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^ is very weii-piannea, all the salient *featur6B of the Klautilyan 

theories of life, society and politics having been arranged in their proper 
jJlaces. In the five divisions of the book great care is tecken to present 
the problems systematically and in a connected way. Moreover, they aie 
brought in relation to other theories and systems both ancient and modern. 
The introductory part is masterly in its treatment of the historiojd 
figure of Kautilya, the authenticity of the Arthasastra, the growth of the 
subject and its bearing on life in general of the time in which the work 
was produced. It is also to be noted that the most trustworthy sources 
have been tapped in support of the statements made by*the writer and 
many new points are brought within sight together with valuable Hugges- 
tj,ons. 

The Kautilyan view of life is very ably upheld in Book I, in contrast 
to those of Brihaspati and Vatsyayana (p. 29ff.). This is exactly what ie 
needed for the proper exposition of political philosophy away •from mere 
records of State afiairs. It shows that the study of the Arthasastra ii 
taking a different and healthy turn, and thi^ significant phase of Kautil 
ya’s teachings is probably given for the first time to the public. Sinc< 
the ethical importance of Kautilya’s doctrines comes out fully in hii 
j)olitical ideas, Mr. Bannerjee has rightly emphasised the moral concepti 
of the Arthasastra before the social and political, as primarily oonsistini 
in discipline, or, in Plato's sense, of faith in the education of human nature 
To attain such a state of excellence man must undergo discipline..*. 
TJb® necessity of vinaya^ or discipline, has been more than emphasised b} 
Kautilya" (p. 38). If this one fact is remembered consistently the 

state-craft of the Arthasastra might not appear so crooked as it is gener 
ally supposed to be and a re-interpretation of the whole subject may be 
possible. A striking instance of social justice is very skilfully cited anc 
'explained by Mr. Bannerjee in the case of slavery in Kautilya" s time 
According to the spirit of the Arthasastra nobody was a slave or coulc 
be made into one, for by accepting even the Sudra #within the pale o: 
Aryan civilization, the author of the Arthasastra did away with, uniik< 
his great contemporary Aristotle, the very theory of this inequitous in 
stitution (p. 2l0ff.). " io regard to slavery, Kautilya's attitude stands ai 

a glowing light of liberalism and humanity characterising it as a cus 

tom which could exist amoilg the JMlecchas According k> him t4< 

Sudra was equally an Arya with ^the members of the higher castes * 
(p. 211). On the points mentioned here ^^ndu * thought of Idle Maury i 
time shows great advance in social theory. 

y • Bopk III is analytical in the main and treatJb of di£B»ult political 
administrative topics. The le^ai theory of the Eoyal Person ceijrefvj 
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expositibn of one of the ‘ problems, The King according to Kautilya 

was the embodiment of all authority. This authority he derived from 
Law— law which was the embodiment of all order, law which was tife 
e^ssence of the regulative maxims of the oosmical order, law the eternal 
and the universal The King, the master of all men, was equally sub- 
ject to it along with his subjects (p. 67). Again Mr. Bannerjee’s 
finding is very refreshing regarding village affairs in the Arthasastra. 
“Villages were,“ he says, “free from active jurisdiction of the ^’oyal 
officials'’ (p. 256). This is an authoritative indication of independence 
, in social organisation. The Economics of Ancient India by the writer 
gives ^ good deal on this interesting matter, which deserves to be read hi 
this connection. The sections on Rural Autonomy and Civil Law arc 
* really illuminating and go to form the most important parts of Book IV. 
The retrospect furnishes useful information and criticism. 

As an exposition of the Arthasastra and detailed work on its prin- 
ciples the' volume ought to be studied by all who care for Sanskritic cul- 
ture. The quotations froiU original Sanskrit will be found very helpful 
but it is unfortunately becoming a notorious craze after the Allahabad 
style to over- burden writings with them. Written in a lucid style Mr. 
Bannerjee’s productions are always attractive and interesting, though, 
full agreement may not be possible with some of his opinions on deba- 
table points. The ground covered by him is practically extensive and he 
deserves praise for the fine and successful execution of his work. 

N. C. Ganguly 


I. ^Chandidasa — Les amours de Radha et de Krichna traduites du 
Bengali par Manha et Nogendra Nath Chandra — 173 pages — ^Librarie 
"^tock — Paris. » 

Rabindra Nath has created a certain prestige for the Bengali 
literature on the continent and people with literary taste are now 
getting interested in it. There **is now a desifie, however feeble it may 
he, to gejt acquainted with the masterpieces not only of Tagore but 
ajfso of our ancient writers. It is, therefore, gratifying to see a French 
lady publishing the first translation* of the Paddvali of ChandidSsa in 
France, Though she lias uped a pseudonyffi it is not difficult to ^ee 
that she had been in Bengal for some time. As she was not familiar 
with thedanguag^? of Chandidasa she had to find out a collaborator and- 
she iound an able one in Mr. Ghandra. 
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The work is well presented an^ is published by one pf ' the premier 
j>ubli9hers of France, We can very well imagine with wh%t greet 
eagerness the French people of literary taste will receiv# this book, 
•Aiere are many orientalists in Europe but they are .not generally 
supposed to have any literary appreciation. It is difficult to find there 
many people with a real literary appreciation undertaking the wort 
of translating our masterpieces into their own language. We, therefore, 
congratulate Mancha on her admirable enterprise. It is needless to 
speak much on the services rendered by Mr. Chandra, as he has only 
done his duty as a Bengali in helping a lady from a distant shore* in the* 
. execution of this difficult task. • 

• It is necessary to point out certain imperfections in the transla- 
, 4ion of a^ representative work like this. The atmni-propos of the work is 

too poor. The attempt to define the place of ChandidSsa’s Paddvali in our^ 
literature is unsatisfactory. The translators should ‘have borne in mind 
that the work is meant for a reading public having no id( 4 a. about our 
literature but have only read or heard about the works \f Tagore. 

The translators nowhere mention the 'edition of the Pad&vali on 
which the present translation is based, — there are so many editions of it 
and the arrangement also do not agree with each other very often. There 
•are also important differences in reading. It was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to mention the edition utilised. 

Transcription of Bengali names is not satisfactory. It would 
have been better to adopt the method of transcription used by the 
French orientalists or to use a consistent method suited to the general 
•reader. A Frenchman would read Chandidasa, Shandidasa. When 
Krishna is written Krichna, Chandidd-sa should be written Tohandiddsa 
because ch is pronounced sh in French. According to this Vachana 
will be read Vashana. 'I here are many other instances of this inconsis- 
tency, is written Dakar-lSIava (p. 15), it should have been 

written either Dakarnava or Daka-arnava. What is Dakar vachana ? 
It should be Daker-vachan, Dharwa tnagal should be Dharma-mangati 
Cunyapurana should be gunya-purdjyi, Vinichaya should be Vinischaya 
(p. 15). 

P. 14 Prakrita was not a “langue populaire parl4e par lea buddhists ” 
but only a “ langue parl4e of that period. *Manu in, his laws 
never prohibited the Brahmins to tecite the sacred texts in ‘ ‘ lan^us 
bengal.” It never existed in Jiie ti(fie ! ^ 

* The first three parts o1 the translation mamely “ raube*" " Baalila ” 
apd “ le voyage k Mathura” are on the whole goo^ though sometin^a 
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^uBual has bean taken in(<^'*6mondant bien des branebet^^ as 

*%m esj^rits Europeans Ohandidasa anrait paru tonffu/' 

But as regards the last section — * la reunion*' the translators have 
not been “fidMek la lettre,** as promised in the prefaofli*; the meai|in^ 
has been sometimes wholly changed : to compare only p. 165 — 

is not s'acoupler! ** s'embrasser/* 

It is needless to point out all the inaipuracies in translation but 
we me sorry to find that in the last section there are many of them. 

^ W€f do not, however, want to condemn the work but our complaint is 
th:t> the transjators have not been always conscious of their refepon- 
kibilities. No translator can render the original beauty of the Paddvalh 
and its 'music, but they should, however, keep to the sense of the original,. 
Tt is not at all just to mutilate the finest images and expressions of Chandi- 
dftsa for making them^suitable to the European public. We hope the tran- 
slators will improve the work when need for a second edition will arise. 
In spite of its imperfections the present work is a commendable attempt to 
make the sweet songs of ChandidSsa accessible to the French-reading 
public. As such the translators deserve our hearty praise. 


P. G. B. 






